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look at the busy world below, the 
people moving about in the streets beneath 
appear hardly larger than flies. Creamshire 
folk, as every one knows, live always upon 
a monument. London, though regarded 
generally as the first city of the world, is held 
in contempt by Creamshire as a modern 
Nazareth whence ‘‘no good thing” can be 
expected. Creamshire people have a good 
many instinctive horrors, but their greatest 
horror of all is of Londoners. Luckily very 
few come their way; and fewer return the 
second time. The county and its society 
are alike rich, quiet and conservative, afford- 
ing little foothold for the intruding villa-resi- 
dent; the old names remain in the old places 
century after century. 

Miss Wye was a typical Creamshire woman; 
the only mistake she had made in her long 
life was her refusal of Sir John Drake, some- 
where about the year 1845. By right she 
ought to have married him—the Wyes and 
Drakes had always intermarried whenever an 
available opportunity presented itself in their 
families; but on this occasion it was rumored 
—only with bated breath—that Annett Wye 
had allowed her heart to stray out of the 
county, and Sir John, having his under better 
control, transferred it to Miss Panton, of 
Panton, who made him a very dignified wife, 
bore him a son, and, some years later, died 
as peacefully as she had lived, enriching the 
husband and child she left behind with the 
accumulated fortunes of all the Pantons, to 
whom she was heiress. 

Sir John did not survive her long, and Sir 
Arthur, who succeeded, married early in the 
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Arthur went off for a tour in the East, which 


hope of re-establishing a family at Drake 
Hall; but it seemed as if some cruel fate had 
resolutely set itself against the realization of 
domestic happiness in the Drake family; the 
young wife died at the birth of twin-daugh- 
ters, and once more the great house was 
without a mistress, and Sir Arthur, who liyed 
forlornly in one corner of it, was regarded as 
one whom it behooved Creamshire to “tie 
up ’’ as quickly and satisfactorily as possible. 

‘¢ Of course he must marry again,” every 
one said; ‘‘and he must marry properly. 
Poor little Lucy Randon—the late Lady 
Drake—was only half representative of 
Creamshire, after all. He must do better 
the next time.” 


But, before anything could be done, Sir 
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was prolonged over several years, and the 
county felt that the ways of Providence were 
indeed mysterious in thus allowing a Cream- 
shire baronet to run the gauntlet of foreign 
female society; but at the same time they 
breathed more freely, for the responsibility 
was off their shoulders. 

When the widower returned, six years 
afterwards, it was tactily understood that 
Miss Wye was to have the settling of his 
future. It was felt that she owed the Drake 
family some compensation for having failed 
to enter it forty years before; besides, she 
had been more in Sir Arthur’s confidence 
than anybody else during his absence, had 
generally known his address, and had written 
him reports of the twins, the management 
of whom, under the housekeeper and nurse 
at the Hall, she was authorized to superin- 
tend. Sir Arthur called her “ aunty,’ and so 
did the little girls. It was @ real grief to 
Miss}Wye that she had no niece of her own 
who would be eligible for the excellent 
‘¢ place ” which she felt she had to give away 
in the mistress-ship of Drake Hall; but all 
her brother’s girls were still in the school- 
room, and there was no chance of Sir Arthur’s 
waiting for any of them, and so giving her a 
real right to the title which little Lucy and 
Alice and their father gave her. 

Miss Wye, like a practical woman, set her- 
self to consider who among all her acquaint- 
ances was most suitable for the post to be 
filled; and it was not long before she decided 
on Letitia Hornbeam, the daughter of an old 
friend, who had been born and bred in the 
most select circle of the Creamshire ‘‘ upper 
ten.’”? Whether the whispered explanation 
of Miss Wye’s refusal of Sir Arthur’s father 
was the correct one or not, it was certain 
that she was now as staunch as it was pos- 
sible to be in her adherence to the county 
maxim that a man should not marry out of 
his own set. She would as soon have thought 
of driving the chestnut mare and the gray 
donkey together in her barouche as of con- 
templating the possibility of Sir Arthur’s 
mating with a Londoner. She had shared 
the general scare about foreign fascinations; 
but, now that the widower was home again 
unharmed, she felt more sure than ever that 
a special Providence watched over the wan- 
derings of Creamshire people. 

But Creamshire must not run such risks 
a second time; Letitia Hornbeam should be 
summoned to Wye House at once. It was 
true she was still in mourning because of her 


father’s recent death, and would not be able 
to go much into society; but there was con- 
stant friendly intercourse between Wye 
House and Drake Hall. Sir Arthur was fond 
of coming in for a cup of “‘ aunty’s”’ tea on 
his way back from shooting, and every ten 
days or so he dined with his father’s old 
friend or persuaded her to dine with him, a 
proceeding which would be all the pleas- 
anter if Miss Wye had a handsome young vis- 
itor to accompany her. 

Letitia Hornbeam lived on the other side 
of the county, and was consequently very 
little known in Sir Arthur’s immediate neigh- 
borhood; but Miss Wye and Mrs. Hornbeam 
had been school friends, and the former was 
Letitia’s godmother. She felt quite certain 
that the girl was just the right person fer 
the position; and one afternoon, when the 
young widower had dropped in on his way 
home, she spoke artfully to Sir Arthur of the 
young guest whom she was expecting. 

“Pretty, is she ?”’ asked the baronet, stir- 
ring his tea, which Miss Wye always gave 
him. He was not particularly interested in 
Miss Hornbeam; but he liked to please his 
old friend. 

** Quite lovely, Arthur—one of those fair, 
statuesque women who look so magnificent 
in black. All the Hornbeams and the Dun- 
stans—her mother was a Dunstan, you 


-know—are exquisitely fair; and she has a per- 


fectly-proportioned figure—just a regular 
Hornbeam figure. You know what that is!” 

‘*¢ Tt sounds rather wooden,” said Sir Arthur 
flippantly. 

But he was sorry directly afterwards, for 
Miss Wye remarked somewhat sternly :— 

‘¢ There is nothing people dislike so much 
as so-called fun being made of their names ”’; 
then, having quickly forgiven him, she went 
on, as if nothing had happened: ‘“‘ We must 
try between us, Arthur, to cheer up the poor 
girl. She is in mourning; but I dare say we 
can take her about a little in a quiet way. I 
shall bring her up to see your pictures at 
once, and I shall count on you to help me to 
make her visit agreeable.”’ 

Do!’ responded the young man warmly, 
more to propitiate his kind old friend than 
out of any special regard for the young lady. 

In his mind’s eye he pictured her as a large, 
rather heavy young woman with a pale face 
and lack-lustre flaxen hair, just sufficiently 
good-looking to pose as a handsome heiress,” 
for amongst heiresses a little beauty goes a 


very long way. 
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Poor Lucy Randon, the late Lady Drake, 
had been an ordinary sort of girl, with brown- 
ish hair and bluish eyes, and there had been 
nothing positive about her, except her ador- 
ation of Sir Arthur, with whom she fell in 
love at her first ball, and whom she succeeded 
in marrying by virtue of her one strong 
point. Her husband had been most kind to 
her, and her short life was very happy; but, 
without a pang, Sir Arthur felt himself capa- 
ble of giving her a successor, and it was odd 
that at that very moment, while Miss Wye 
painted the attractions of Letitia Hornbeam, 
the thought crossed his mind that he had 
never yet been in love. Perhaps this coming 
girl was to be his fate—it was plain to see 
in what direction Miss Wye’s intentions lay. 
Well, should she not prove to be pale-faced, 
heavy-footed, and dull, as he suspected from 
the reputed conjunction of wealth and beauty, 
he would be very glad to take “‘ aunty’s”’ 
advice and her protégée. Something must 
be done for the Hall, and, for the children’s 
sake, there should be a lady at the head of 
affairs; still, he did not feel any more like 
falling in love now, at thirty-two, than he 
had felt years before, when he married 
Lucy Randon. 

‘“* Everybody can’t have everything,” he 
thought, with something like a sigh as he 
put down his cup. ‘“* We have somewhat 
outlived our enthusiasms here in Creamshire. 
Iam not sure that the best families would 
not think real falling in love a mistake in a 
middle-aged man like me. I suppose, if the 
girl is pleasant and presentable, I shall ask 
her to marry me; aunty seems to expect it. 
Whether she will have me is another matter; 
I rather hope not. But one thing I am de- 
termined on; if she gives herself airs of 
heiress-ship, no power on earth, not even 
Miss Wye in all her glory, shall intimidate 
me into proposing to her! Thanks to my 
mother’s fortune and poor Lucy’s, Iam not 
obliged, as my forefathers were, to marry 
money; and, if I am too old and too much 
hampered by a family to expect real senti- 
ment in my marriage, at least I must have 
genuine good sense. I wonder if the heiress 
can walk in serviceable boots with stout 
svles and flat heels, and in short dresses suit- 
able for these roads? Of course she can 
ride—all Creamshire girls can; but walking 
is a much rarer accomplishment. And I 
should like her to be able to sing—English, 
not Italian—and to be able to take a book 
and read of an evening for a couple of hours 
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at a time, so that she won’t want me to be 
perpetually talking to her or insist on ever- 
lasting dinner-parties. Well, well, I suppose 
I shall have to have her, if aunty insists; ” 
and with this Sir Arthur gave up his cogita- 
tions, and asked leave to ring the bell for 
his dog-cart. _ 

‘** You haven’t listened to half I have said 
this afternoon,” declared the old lady. How- 
ever, you must come again soon and pay 
your respects to Miss Hornbeam; and mind 
you are in a more amusing humor! ” 

Allright, aunty. Whenis she coming?”’ 

‘* Wednesday or Thursday of next week.” 

‘*Then I'll be sure to be the first to call 
and welcome her.” 

‘* He doesn’t say much,” meditated Miss 
Wye; ‘* but I’m greatly mistaken if he is not 
beginning to think about her already.” 


Miss Wye and a few kindly-disposed ladies 
had put down their names on the books of a 
certain association for providing homes of 
rest and recreation for overworked gentle- 
women unable of themselves to get the 
change of air they required; and on the very 
morning after her conversation with Sir 
Arthur Miss Wye received a communication 
from the London secretary of the association, 
asking whether she could accomodate a young 
governess who was recovering from a recent 
attack of brain fever, and who was ordered 
a month of country airand rest, which she 
could not obiain unassisted. The case was 
strongly seconded by a well-known clergy- 
man whose fame had reached even Cream- 
shire, and whose doctrines, fortunately for 
the poor governess’s chance of a holiday, 
were held to be “sound.” It was a long 
journey to send the invalid, the secretary 
admitted; but the autumn was advancing, 
nearly all the other lady-associates of the 
charity had already done their share in en- 
tertaining invalids, and, as the ladies were 
applied to it in alphabetical order, Miss Wye’s 
turn had come late on the list. If she an- 
swered the secretary’s application in the af- 
firmative, Miss Rivers would make her ap- 
pearance as early in the following week as 
might be agreeable to her hostess. The 
secretary added that the lady in question had 
quite recovered from her illness and needed 
no special care, but only rest and country 
air to set her up for her winter’s work. 

It was a very great bore, Miss Wye said 
to herself. A month before or a month 
later she would not have minded the pres- 
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ence of the stranger inmate; but just as she 
had invited Letitia Hornbeam, and had the 
prospect of a real love affair on hand, 
charity was very much in the way. It 
would never do to have a stranger who was 
odd or dictatorial, lymphatic or depressed. 
Miss Wye could not decide which was the 
most disagreeable. And the new-comer 
would be always making a fourth at the lit- 
tle meetings which she was planning for the 
next month. Fancy, too, having to take 
this Miss Rivers te dine at Drake Hall, or 
giving her, in recognition of her age, the 
best seat in the barouche! Yet it would be 
most uncharitable to refuse help when it 
was really required. 

Suddenly there came the recollection of 
the spare bedroom at the steward’s house, 
which was near enough to Wye House for 
all purposes of hospitality, and yet suffi- 
ciently removed—through the intervening of 
a kitchen-garden and a little plantation—to 
obviate the necessity of including the 
strange guest on every occasien. 

“The very thing!” exclaimed Miss Wye; 
and in a very little time the arrangemeuvt 
was made with Mrs. Benfield, the steward’s 
wife, and with the London secretary; and on 
the following Monday evening the little 
Norfolk cart, which could hold a modest 
trunk behind, was despatched to fetch Miss 
Rivers from the Hanniford Read station. 

Miss Wye herself saw to the preparation 
of the stranger’s room, ordered a fire to be 
lighted, and sent down a large arm-chair 
from the house. A nosegay of pink-and- 
white China asters stood on the table; and 
from the latticed window the London lady 
could pick herself a ripe pear whenever she 
felt inclined. 

“Probably she is a shy old creature who 
will be much happier here than with Letitia 
and me at the House,” thought her hostess, 
as she considerately stuck the pincushion 
full of black and white pins. ‘‘ And mind, 
George,” she said, as, returning home 
through the plantation, she met the Norfelk 
cart on its outward way, ‘don’t rattle the 
pony home too fast. The lady has only just 
recovered from an illness, and she may be 
elderly and not accustomed to country 
roads.”’ 


A day or two later, two little girls and 
their nurse were walking slowly homewards, 
with arms full of blackberry leaves and 
gleanings of corn, along the Hanniford lane 
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which led to Drake Hall, a serene conscious- 
ness of imminent early dinner encouraging 
their lagging footsteps. At a turn of the 
road they encountered a strange young lady 
walking rapidly towards them. 

‘*Can you tell me, please, if I am going 
right for Wye House—Miss Wye’s? I must 
have got into some cross-road here, and 
have lost myself. Please put me right if 
you can, for I am afraid it is nearly Miss 
Wye’s luncheon-time.” 

The nurse-girl was always very polite to 
any one connected with Miss Wye, and she 
hastened to explain that, by joining herself 
and her little wards, and crossing a corner 
of Sir Arthur Drake’s park, the wanderer 
might make up all the ground she had lost 
by entering Miss Wye’s domains from the 
garden side—they could show her the wicket 
gate on the other side of the carriage-drive. 

So the young lady turned gratefully and 
walked with Lucy and Alice, who were 
quite excited at meeting a friend of 
aunty’s’ who didn’t know the Hanni- 
ford lane, and had lost herself, and perhaps 
wouldn’t get any dinner.” 

The twins took this view of the matter 
very much to heart, and, when they parted 
with their new companion at the wicket- 
gate, were pressing in their invitation that 
she should accompany them to the Hall and 
secure a meal before going farther. 

‘* Anyhow, come and walk with us again, 
and we’ll see that you don’t get lost,’’ Alice 
shouted after her. i 

Sir Arthur Drake, coming up the drive at 
that moment, called to the children to know 
to whom they were chattering. He had 
caught sight of a slight, tall figure in a black 
dress, and the glitter of golden hair under a 
little black hat; and then, as the girl faced 
round to wave a smiling farewell to the two 
children, he had seen a round, innocent 
young face with a tinge of fresh pink in the 
cheeks, and two of the simplest, most hen- 
est gray eyes in the world. 

By Jove, the heiress! ’’ he said to him- 
self, as the children explained that “‘aunty’s”’ 
friend had lost herself in Hanniford lane—a 
piece of exquisite comedy in the twin’s 
opinion; while nurse deprecated the idea of 
her being accessible to strange advances by 
assuring her master that had the lady not 
said at once that she was stopping at Wye 
House, she herself would have had nothing 
more to do with her. 

Sir Arthur gave a hand to each of the lit- 
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‘tle girls, and walked them up to the house, 
listening indulgently to all they had to say 
about the pretty young lady, who in their 
‘ten minutes’ acquaintance had won both 
‘their hearts, and had advised them what to 
-do for their sick canary. 

‘*She must be a rare bird, indeed,’”’ mused 
the Baronet, “‘ to be heiress of all the Horn- 
beams, and have such sweet eyes into the 
bargain. Well, aunty has not set me such a 
hard task as I expected; but I hope she has 
not shown her hand to her guest as openly 
as she did to me, or I shall have some diffi- 
‘culty in approaching that modest-faced girl. 
She looks as if match-making and all its arts 
would be abhorrent to her; andif she has the 
faintest idea that I am the parti she has 
been fetched acress the county to meet, I 
shall scarcely get two words out of her—that 
‘is, if her face speaks the truth.” 

‘““Why did the lady look so sad some- 
times?” asked Lucy, who believed her 
father to be a perfect treasury of knowledge. 

“*T think because her father died quite 
lately,” Sir Arthur answered. 

‘She had a very black frock on,” added 
Alice. 

“Is he dead for geod?’’ Lucy inquired, 
anxiously. 

*“*T am afraid so. If you ever see that 
lady again, you must be very kind to her, 
because she has no father.” 

“Oh, we will—we will!” they cried in 
chorus; and Lucy added, “ But don’t you 
go and die, father, because we’ve only 
you!” 

Sir Arthur handed them over to their 
nurse, and marched away to his lunch in the 
study, meditating as he did so on Lucy’s 
words, ‘* Because we’ve only you.”’ 

**Poor little souls,” he said to himself; 
“*they must have a mother; they’re begin- 
ning to find it out themselves even! I will 


go and call on Miss Wye this very after- 
noon.”’ 


Sir Arthur Drake, riding up to the gate of 
Wye House a few hours later in the, after- 
noon, saw Miss Wye’s barouche driving 
rapidly in the direction of Hanniford Road 
station, Miss Wye herself, an imposing fig- 
ure in black velvet and fur, the only occu- 
pant of the large open carriage. Neither 
she nor the two servants on the box had 
noticed him as he drew near by a cross-road. 

A strange whim led the young man to 
continue on his way to Wye House, im spite 


of its mistress’s absence, and pay his call to 
the young guest without aunty’s watch- 
ful eyes upon him. 

‘*T needn’t have seen her going out,’’ he 
remarked to himself; ‘‘ in fact, I begin to 
doubt whether Idid. Anyhow, I am certain 
there was nobody with her, and, if I can 
manage to secure that gray-eyed sylph to 
myself for half an hour’s tete-a-tete, I shall 
have more idea of what she is really like than 
after a dozen visits with the dear old fidget 
showing off her protégée’s paces and absorb- 
ing all the conversation, under the impres- 
sion that she is helping us wonderfully. 
Why didn’t she take the girl out with her? 
Perhaps she was tired from her walk this 
morning. Not that she looked tired; but it 
is a good sign to see ‘her cutting the drive 
rather than the walk! ” 

And, throwing the bridle to a stableman— 
for he had ridden into the yard—Sir Arthur 
betook himself, by a garden-way which he 
was. free to use, straight to the terrace and 
by the glass door of the conservatory into 
Miss Wye’s drawing-room, unannounced. 


‘*T beg your pardon; but I must introduce 
myself. Iam Arthur Drake, a near neigh- 
bor and great friend of Miss Wye’s. She 
told me that she was expecting you; and I 
thought I would come up at once and wel- 
come you to Hanniford.”’ 

The young girl had risen to her feet from 
the white woolly hearthrug whereon she was 
sitting when Sir Arthur stepped in from the 
conservatory. His words were pleasant and 
just a trifle less formal than any she had yet 
heard at Wye House, and, as he held out his 
hand in an assured sort of way, as if he knew 
they were intended to be friends, she could 
not decline to give him hers. 

‘*T am afraid I disturb you,” he went on. 
‘*T am accustomed to walk in and out here 
as if I were at home, and I forgot that this 
sudden appearance might be trying to a 
strange lady’s nerves.”’ 

‘Oh, I am not nervous!” the girl re- 
plied. ‘“*But I knew Miss Wye was out, 
and I did not expect any visitors would 
come in her absence; besides, I was so deep 
in my book that I heard nothing till you 
were close behind me. It is a stupid habit 
to let oneself get so absorbed in a novel.” 

‘¢ What is it ?”’ 

The Baronet was thinking with satisfac- 
tion that this bright-haired girl fulfilled 
another of his requirements in being able to 
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concentrate herself thus upon a book, to 
the utter exclusion of everything else. 
What a peaceful evening companion she 
would make! 

*“ ¢The House on the Marsh,’”’ she re- 
plied. ‘I had heard of it before, but never 
met with it before.” 

“I don’t wonder you were fascinated. It 
is a great advantage to be able to give one- 
self up so entirely to a book as you were 
doing. But don’t you wish I would take up 
my hat and begone, and so let you finish it 
in peace ?”’ 

‘“*Oh no, indeed! I have only a little 
more to read, and it will be quite a relief to 
lay the book by for a while. Iam not really 
in the habit of reading novels in the day- 
time like this; but I have been ill, and the 
doctor has forbidden all serious study or 
writing for the next month; so I am just 
frittering away my time in a very pleasant, 
if profitless way.”’ 

“T hope it will prove a complete cure. 
Miss Wye did not tell me you had been ill; 
but she mentioned your great loss;” and 
here the young man’s sympathetic eyes 
traveled from the girl's face to her ‘‘-very 
black frock,’’ as Alice had called it. 

It was a very plain dress of black mourn- 
ing material with a narrow collar of crape. 
Sir Arthur noticed with approval that there 
were none of the outward signs of heiress- 
ship in the form of expensive mourning 
jewelry or sumptuous trimmings of jet 


“*T had brain fever just after-my dear 
father’s death,’’ the girl went on quickly, 
as if almost afraid to trust herself to lis- 
ten to the sympathy in her companion’s 
voice; ‘‘ that is why all my hair was cut off. 
So many people are afraid of me, and think 
it must have been something infectious, 
that I always like to tell strangers. It is 
because of my illness that I am here, 
accepting Miss Wye’s great kindness and 
hospitality; but Iam really a great fraud, 
for, except my short hair and the doctor’s 
prohibition of all study, there is nothing 
now to remind me that I have been ill.” 

She passed her hand over her soft crop of 
shining hair as she spoke, and Sir Arthur 
saw with satisfaction that her hand was 
ringless, her hair glossy and golden; cer- 
tainly here was an heiress of a very new 
stamp, indeed, as humble as she was at- 
tractive! 

‘*T am sorry for the cause; but the result 


is very pretty,” he said, with an honest 
look which rebbed the compliment of any 
semblance of undue familiarity. ‘‘ Do you 
know that your curly hair has been a source 
of much admiration and speculation to two 
young ladies who made your acquaintance 
this morning? I only hope that I may not 
find them operating on their own locks with 
the nursery scissors when I get home to- 
night, in emulation of yours.” 

‘* Were those two dear little girls yours ?”’ 

Yes.”’ 

liked them very much.” 


‘* The liking was mutual,” said the Bar-. 


onet. ‘I can assure you they have talked 
about you ever since, and are particularly 
anxious to know if you got your lunch.” 

‘* Indeed I did, thanks to their kindness 
and the short way they took me; but I fear 
they thought me a very foolish sort of per- 
son to have lost myself in their lane! ” 

‘*T believe they did,” the Baronet had to 
admit; ‘‘ but they were stimulated by your 
ignorance of local geography to all sorts of 
patronizing intentions towards you, if you 
will only condescend to walk with them 
again.”’ 

** T should like to do so very much.”’ 

“They will become torments if you in- 
dulge them often,” he observed, thinking 
that he should like to see this girl playing 
with his children; sbe was certainly not the 
ponderous, heavy-footed woman that he had 
anticipated from Miss Wye’s use of the word 
“statuesque.” ‘* They have not had the ad- 
vantage of a lady’s society,’’ he added; ‘* my 
poor dear wife had no sister, and the chil- 
dren are necessarily too much with servants. 
It is wonderful that they are presentable at 
all.” 

There was a pause of a few seconds. The 
girl sat looking into the wood-fire, clasping 
and unclasping her hands mechanically, as 
if she were considering something; at last 
she turned to Sir Arthur and looked him 
straight in the face. 

** You said Miss Wye had been speaking 
to you of me. It was very kind of her to 
take so much interest in a stranger; but, 
after all, it isa thing you can only decide 
for yourself. Do you think I should do, Sir 
Arthur?” 

Do! ” 

For your little girls.” 

If a thunderbolt had fallen on the Baron- 
et’s head, he could not have received a 
greater shock than this young lady dealt 
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when she turned to him and proposed her- 
self for the position which even Miss Wye 
thought it necessary to hint at with the 
utmost delicacy. Not a word could Sir 
Arthur say as he stared across the hearth- 
rug to the low chair opposite; but the girl, 
though she colored slightly under his fixed 
gaze, did not seem to realize the extraordi- 
nary nature of her proposal. 

For my little girls?” he echoed. 

Well, if this protegee of Miss Wye’s in- 
sisted on marrying him, as it appeared she 
undoubtedly would, it must be entirely for 
his little girls’ sake. Such cool, calculating, 
unmaidenly assurance, could never attract 
his affection; all the fascinations of form 
and color of the combined houses of Dun- 
stan and Hornbeam could not reconcile him 
to such unblushing effrontery. 

‘*T see the idea is new to you,’ his com- 
panion continued, blushing a little more as 
he did not speak. ‘I am sorry I referred to 
it; but you said Miss Wye had mentioned 
me to you, and I knew it could be for no 
other purpose. She had an idea it might 
answer, and when I came in and told her 
to-day that I had made friends with your 
two little girls, she was quite anxious to 
urge you to take me; but I begged her to let 
you judge for yourself, without any special 
recommendation from her. When you came 
in just now, saying you had come up at 
once on purpose to see me, I thought I had 
better broach the subject. Business, you 
are aware, is so much more easily discussed 
by the principals.” 

Still Sir Arthur sat like a man in a dream. 
Was it possible that he was dreaming, or 
that much brooding over the advisability of 
his marrying again had turned his brain? 
Was this girl real—this girl who sat before 
him calmly offering to become Lady Drake, 
while the last rays of the sunset touched her 
curly golden hair, glided down the round 
childish cheek, and cast a glittering ray 
across the plain black dress ? 

With a fierce effort he gathered his wan- 
dering senses together and gave his arm a 
good pinch. There was no doubt of his own 
identity; and the only possible line of con- 
duct was that Miss Wye, having too openly 
shown her hand and her match-making 
intentions, had roused some latent spirit of 
bravado in this simple-looking creature, 
who, resenting her hostess’s schemes, was 
determined to expose them at the sacrifice 
of all ordinary reserve. 


“Tt is a matter that requires a great deal 


of consideration,” Sir Arthur murmured at. 


last, getting up and going across the room. 

His companion rose also, and seemed for 
the first time to feel the awkwardness of the 
position. 

‘* You must give me time, and more oppor- 
tunity of knowing you better,” added the 
Baronet. 

He could not look up, and spoke with all 
the diffidence of a girl in her teens receiving 
her first proposal. 

‘“‘T hope you won’t ever think about it 
again,’’ the girl said firmly, but with cheeks 
fairly in a blaze. ‘“‘I can see that I was 
wrong to mention it atall. You have doubt- 
less other plans for the future, and it was 
only Miss Wye’s suggestion and my mis- 
taken idea that she had already spoken to 
you openly that led me to broach the subject. 
Pray forget that I have mentioned it; I feel 
that I shall never forgive myself for appear- 
ing to thrust myself into your family.” 

Here she broke off, and two big tears 
dropped with a splash upon her dress. 

‘Good heavens!’’ cried the Baronet, 
startled out of his own confusien by the 
sight of hers; ‘‘ what have I done to make 
you cry? What a brute I was to take your 
kindness so bearishly! Don’t cry, I beg, I 
entreat you! ’’—for by this time the two 
tears had become twenty, and the girl’s 
shoulders were shaking with hysterical sob- 
ing, while with trembling hands she caught 
at a white shawl that lay on the sofa, and, 
wrapping it round her, stumbled toward the 
conservatory door. ‘‘ For goodness sake, 
stop! Do not let me drive you away!” the 
young man cried, in an agony of self- 
reproach, heightened by hearing certain 
well-known sounds in the outer hall, which 
apprised him of Miss Wye’s return. 

Suppose she should come in and find that 
he had baited her protegee to tears ? Suppose 
she should ask the reason of them ? 

‘Please let me go; you are not driving 
me away. I meant to have gone back to the 
farm leng ago, before there was any chance 
of Miss Wye’s return with her visitor. I 
am very sorry I was so foolish as to cry; I 
suppose I am not as strong as I thought; 
and somehow it is so very hard just at first 
to do everything for oneself without making 
mistakes;” and, with these enigmatical 
words she was gone, before Sir Arthur could 
shake hands or catch another glimpse of her 
tear-stained face. 
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““My dear Arthur, you here! How good 
of you to wait for us! This is my god- 
daughter, Miss Hornbeam, who has just 
arrived to pay me a long visit. I want you 
to be great friends. Letitia, this is Sir 
Arthur Drake, my nearest neighbor.” 

The room swam round with the Baronet; 
something large, be-bugled, statuesque, 
bowed to him—a tall, rustling figure, in an 
elaborate velvet dolman and a plumed hat. 

Miss Wye poked up the fire, darted 
towards the tea-table, rang the bell, and 
gave directions about Miss Hornbeam’s lug- 
gage all in a moment; while the heiress 
deliberately settled herself in a chair, and, 
drawing off her gloves, disclosed a half- 
dozen or so of diamond rings. She was an 
heiress every inch of her, from the calm, 
impassive, self-satisfied eyes to the tips of 
her Paris boots. 

If this was Miss Hornbeam, the parti, 
who was the other girl, and what did she 
want? This was the question that rang in 
Sir Arthur’s head as he stepped to and fro 
with sugar and cream, muffins and plum- 
cake. He said very little, and Miss Wye 


watched him with intense interest, won- 
dering whether her charm had already be- 


gun to work. As for the visitor, she evi- 
dently did not look for much conversation as 
long as her creature-comforts were well 
-attended to, her cup. was refilled, and foot- 
stool and cushions were placed for her. 

It was only when the heiress’s wants had 
been fully supplied that the mistress of the 
house seemed to recollect some one else. 

Where is that child?’ she asked vague- 
ly, of nobody in particular. ‘‘I declare I 
forgot all about her! I ought to have asked 
her up to tea; and I’m afraid she waited to 
be asked, thinking I had visitors. Did you 
see her, Arthur? She made friends with 
your two little girls in the park this morn- 
ing.” 

‘¢ Who ?”’ asked the young man faintly. 

‘Little Miss Rivers, a governess from 
London, who has come to the farm for a few 
weeks’ change of air, after an illness and a 
lot of trouble. She is looking better already, 
since she left that dreadful atmosphere, 
which is enough to give anybody brain 
fever”—Miss Wye was more prejudiced 
against London than strictly legical as to 
the effects of its air—‘‘and she came in 
quite cheerful this morning after a long 
walk and the meeting with the twins. I 
have been wondering, Arthur, whether she 
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would suit you as a governness for them; 
she has no prospect of a situation, has had 
no home since her father’s death, and to 
stop down in Creamshire would be to give 
her a new lease of life. I promised her that 
I would mention the subject to you, as you 
had consulted me about the children’s wel- 
fare, and, as far as I can see, you could not 
do better than take her; you would really 
never guess she had anything to do with 
London, she is so nice-mannered and plea- 
sant-spoken. I expected some terrible bore 
when I heard of an invalid governess; but I 
have quite fallen in love with Lily Rivers.”’ 

“‘Take her!’’ That was just what the 
poor girl herself had said. How different 
the expression sounded, now that the ridic- 
ulous mistake was made plain! 

It was all as clear as noon-day, now, that 
the young governess had been offering her 
services professionally, while he had repudi- 
ated them with a rough incivility which had 
at first nettled her, and at last driven her to 
tears. 

Deaf to all Miss Wye’s solicitations that 
he would stay to dinner and amuse Letitia, 
who smiled a languid encouragement, and 
asked with more vivacity at what hour they 
were to dine, Sir Arthur rode homewards de- 
jectedly, blushing in the darkness at his own 
gross stupidity. 

There was no part of the afternoon’s 
interview or conversation which he could 
dwell upon without a fresh access of shame 
overpowering him; yet he could not resist 
going over all that had passed, thanking his 
good fortune, however, that no hint of his 
real suspicion had betrayed him. He felt 
certain that, rebuffed and wounded as she 
had felt herself to be, Miss Rivers was 
incapable of realizing the monstrous idea 
that had possessed him; he did not even 
think that she knew he had mistaken her 
for Miss Hornbeam, for, with an instinctive 
dislike to the name, respecting which he 
had once jested and had been reproved by 
Miss Wye, he was certain that he had never 
used it in addressing her. 

With a wild desire to recover his self- 
esteem, he determined to put the whole 
affair out of his mind till to-morrow, when 
he would be able more calmly to consider 
what reparation he could make the uncon- 
scious girl for the wrong he had done her. 
He could not, to be sure, tell her the truth; 
but, by warmly welcoming her to his house 
and asking her advice about his children, he 
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might contrive to efface the churlish impres- 
sion that he had made in their first inter- 
view. 

“Lily Rivers, Lily Rivers!” he re- 
peated. ‘‘ Whata pretty name! How infi- 
nitely preferable to Letitia Hornbeam! ”’ 


But neither the morrow nor many days 
following it gave Sir Arthur Drake any 
opportunity of setting matters right with 
Miss Rivers. He saw her in church on the 
following Sunday; but all the additional 
knowledge of her that he gained was that 
she had the sweetest voice imaginable, and 
that her eyelashes were many shades darker 
than her hair. In vain he haunted Miss 
Wye’s drawing-room and devised excuses 
for being continually with the ladies, to his 
hostess’s entire satisfaction; a flutter of a 
white shawl, a distant voice calling ‘‘ Good- 
by for the present! ”’ was all the evidence he 
had that Lily Rivers was still at the farm. 
Once his children told him that they had 
met ‘‘aunty’s pretty lady with the curly 
hair’? wandering in the lanes; but when 
they begged her to walk with them, she had 
laughed and said she knew her way pretty 
well now and must be going on, which was 
in just the opposite direction. 

He could not tell whether the girl’s avoid- 
ance of him and his children was based 
entirely upon her idea that he resented her 
offer of herself as their goveiness, or 
whether Miss Wye tacitly agreed in keep- 
ing him apart from her London guest. He 
had gone so far as to suggest that ‘‘ aunty” 
should bring both her young ladies to dine 
at the Hall; but she had dismissed the notion 
of Lily River’s coming with a rapid, ‘* She’s 
in such recent mourning I don’t think she 
would care about it; ’’? and when Sir Arthur 
hesitatingly broached the subject of the 
governess-ship—for, though exceedingly dis- 
tasteful te him, it must necessarily lead to 
some intelligence about the governess her- 
self—Miss Wye cut him short with, ‘“‘ Oh, I 
don’t believe Miss Rivers would care about 
a country situation, after all! She was 
speaking only yesterday of wintering in 
Lendon, as if she had quite determined on 
it; ’ so there was no more to be said. 

But, if one girl was denied him, Sir 
Arthur could not complain that he did not 
see as much as he pleased of the other. 
Miss Hornbeam was always on view. In 
black silks and bugles of a morning, in sable 
tails and satin of an afternoon, in velvet 
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and pearls of an evening, the heiress was 
always on view, solid, statuesque, self-satis- 
fied. She was little given to occupation of 
any kind; reading bored her, and fancy-work 
was beneath her notice. 

“It is so much easier, you know, to buy 
the things in the shops after other people 
have made them,”’ she would say. 

Sir Arthur generally found her sitting in 
the same place by Miss Wye’s drawing-room 
fire, languidly drawing her heavy gold chain 
through her long white fingers, or settling 
the glistening bangles on her wrists in 
proper order. She favored him with a good 
deal of small-talk, chiefly concerning her 
own infallibility in saying, doing, and think- 
ing the right thing in connection with her 
own neighborhood; so he could only suppose 
that, as she never did anything at Wye 
House, she was enjoying a well-earned_rest 
after the superhuman task of managing the 
whole district whence she came. 

Miss Wye left her young friends a goed 
deal together, dashing in now and then (it 
was curious how quickly Sir Arthur would 
turn at the opening of the door; but Miss 
Wye’s pattering footsteps were not what he 
waited for) to put in a word or two. 

‘¢ Didn’t she manage the Rector cleverly, 
Arthur? Make her tell you how she got 
the organist dismissed!’’ she would say, 
with a view to showing off her goddaughter’s 
strong points. 

But these interviews were not of an enter- 
taining character, and, for their own sake, 
the young man would not long have endured 
them. During all the long hours that he 
sat, rode and drove with Letitia Hornbeam, 
by a curious paradoxical mental process he 
was doing just what he was intended not to 
do—falling head over ears in love with Lily 
Rivers. 

At first, being a simple-minded man, un- 
used to the indulgence of sentiment, he 
was unaware of what was going on; he could 
not tell why his memory always pictured the 
slight black figure seated on the hearthrug, 
and contrasted it so favorably with Miss 
Hornbeam’s stately form and ample folds 
spread out in the arm-chair—why he thought 
of little fluffy golden curls whenever he saw 
the heiress’s elaborate coils arranged with 
diamond stars—why questa tomba” 
from the accomplished Letitia at the piano, 
made him wish to hear ‘“*‘ Onward, Christian 
soldiers! ’’ again in a clear girl’s voice. For 
a long time he believed that he was simply 
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smarting under the sense of having dealt 
unjustly by Miss Rivers; whether she knew 
it or not, he had insulted her in his mind. 
Suddenly one day the words of a sentence 
spoken carelessly enough by Miss Wyse 
sounded sharply in his ears—‘‘I confess I 
have quite fallen in love with Lily Rivers! ”’ 
—and in a flash of self-illumination the 
hitherto unsusceptible widower felt that he 
had done the same! 

What was the next step te be taken? The 
month was slipping by, and still Sir Arthur 
had met with no chance of forwarding the 
suit which he was now as keen about as any 
lover of twenty. He took to wandering in 
the lanes and inspecting his own park-pal- 
ings and Miss Wye’s farm-buildings; he 
cross-questioned the twins about their walks, 
and rode so frequently round his own covers 
that he awakened the strongest suspicions 
and disapprobation in the breast of his head- 
keeper. 

He was oppressed with an uneasy feeling 
of guilt and deception whenever he encoun- 
tered Miss Wye. Had it not been for her 
evident satisfaction respecting her own 
scheme, he would have taken the bull by 
the horns and told her all; but when he 


thought of Miss Hornbeam, he quailed. 


That impassive, resolute, stately young 
woman was the sort of wife whom all 
Creamshire, in the person of Miss Wye, 
thought fit for him. How could he, a poor 
misguided man, who had never been in love 
before, and consequently had no experience 
of it, stand against such concentrated opin- 
ion? As day by day went by, and he found 
himself no nearer to Lily Rivers, a horrible 
thought seemed to force itself upon him, 
that he would wake up some fine morning 
the affianced lover of Letitia Hornbeam! 

But fate had something better in store for 
him than this. 

Riding down a green lane a mile from his 
own park gates, he heard voices and laugh- 
ter in front of him; and, rounding a bend in 
the road, he came quietly upon the prettiest 
sight that he had ever seen in his life. 
Poor little Lug¢y, the late Lady Drake, had 
not lived long enough even to kiss her twin- 
babies. Sir Arthur had never known any 
one play with his children but himself and 
their nurse, whose movements, though well- 
intentioned, were not graceful. Before him 
was the governess, her hat off and her short 
hair blown back like an aureole, with little 
Lucy hanging round her neck in front, 
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while Alice tried to get on to her back. A 
book and shawl on the ground, and a heap 
of flowers dropped by the children, testified 
te the suddenness of their assault upon the 
pretty young lady,” who had been quietly 
reading as she strolled along. 

**Come with us to-day! You said you 
would some day, and you’ve never done it 
yet!’ Sir Arthur heard the children implor- 
ing; and then Alice urged, as an argument 
not to be resisted :— 

‘*¢ Father said we were to be kind to you; 
he wants us to take you for walks.” 

** Does he?” the girl asked impulsively, 
forgetful of nurse and children, and con- 
scious only of her own sore feeling against 
Sir Arthur. 

But at that moment the twins caught 
sight of their father and rushed gleefully to 
him. 

*“Do make her come with us; we want 
her so much! We’ll be as kind as ever we 
can!’ said Alice; and Lucy added gracious- 
ly, seeing that the necessity was forced upon 
her: ‘‘ You may come with us, too.” 

‘¢ Will you humor these tiresome children, 
Miss Rivers ?”’ he asked, dismounting and 
putting the horse’s bridle over his arm as he 
stooped to pick up her book. ‘I see you 
have been caught again deep in a book; you 
will really have to give up reading fiction al- 
together if it exposes you to such attacks! ” 

He was intentionally leading her thoughts 
back to their first meeting in order that he 
might at once dispose of the bugbear that he 
had made of its recollection. The girl grew 
scarlet at the allusion. 

‘“*T have not met your children, save once 
for an instant, since that day, Sir Arthur,” 
she said; ‘they would not have—I mean I 
should net have ventured 

“You would not have ventured to put 
yourself in their power unless their father 
had been by to keep them in check? ” 

‘“‘T should not have ventured to keep up 
any intimacy with them until I knew for 
certain that you considered it desirable,’’ she 
corrected gravely. 

“ That I thought it desirable! ’’ cried the 
Baronet, with well-acted concern, though in 
his inmost heart he had never felt so like a 
sneak in his life. ‘‘ Dear Miss Rivers, you 
must be making a strange mistake in think- 
ing that my children could be anything but 
happy in your company, their father any- 
thing but pleased and grateful to see them 
with you!” 
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The children, finding that the walk with 
their new friend and their father as well 
savored rather of an embarras de richesses, 
were walking on ahead; the nurse, with a 
due appreciation of the quickness of a herse’s 
heels, was far behind. Sir Arthur and Miss 
Rivers were virtually alone, he walking be- 
side his horse and looking shyly at her, with 
a consciousness of mingled love and deceit; 
she, with a gravely innocent air, returning 
his glances with serious eyes and answering 
with trembling lips. 

.““T thought that you were annoyed wi 
me for asking you at our very first meeting 
to take me as your children’s governess; 
and, when I came to think it over, I saw 
how pushing and self-satisfied I must have 
seemed to you. Here in Creamshire every 
one appears to think that Londoners must 
be grasping, greedy, and self-interested— 
and, indeed, I don’t wonder at it, if many 
are as impulsive as I am, and show them- 
selves in such an unlucky light! But, 
indeed, I am not greedy for your patronage. 
Iam sensible of the great kindness I have 
already met with in Hanniford; and, when I 
go back to Lendon, the only unpleasant rec- 
ollection I shall be burdened with will be of 
my own making—the recollection of my 
foolish impetuosity in thinking I should be 
fitted to undertake the charge of your chil- 
dren, and in asking for it point blank, 
throwing on you the disagreeable necessity 
ef repressing a too-forward stranger.” 

There was a silence for a minute or two. 

‘¢ Miss Rivers, do you know why the idea 
of your becoming my children’s governess 
was so objectionable to me?” 

am a Londoner, and I asked 

‘¢ Because I want you to be my wife.” 


Of course Lily Rivers was not te be won 
in a day. Sir Arthur’s plain-spoken pro- 
posal on the occasion of their second meeting 
fairly shook her belief in the sanity of the 
Creamshire aristocracy; and, as she was not 
one of the school of governesses who are 
always on the lookout for romantic adven- 
tures with Baronets, she merely set the poor 
widower down as crazed with his grief and 
solitary condition. But when Sir Arthur 
went straight to Miss Wye and told her of 
his hopes; when, under the very eyes of that 
lady and her goddaughter, he walked into 
the Wye House drawing-room with a big 
boquet for Miss Rivers, and, failing to find 
her, openly announced that he should go 
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and look for her in the plantation; when he 
joined her after church, and stopped on 
shamelessly to luncheon, uninvited, that he 
might be near her; and when on all these 
occasions he set himself seriously to make 
the girl understand and trust and like him; 
‘** aunty ” began to think that Arthur’s way 
of love-making was not a bad one, however 
blindly mistaken he had shown himself in 
the selection of the object of his devotion. 
And one day, when Lily had come to her, 
blushing and perturbed, to suggest that per- 
haps she had better go back to London at 
the end of her three weeks, instead of stop- 
ping the month, Miss Wye caught the girl 
suddenly in her arms and gave her such a 
hug as a Creamshire lady had never given a 
Londoner before. 

** You shall leave Benfield’s if you like, 
my dear; but it must be only to come here 
to me! Doyou know that Letitia Hornbeam 
is going home on Friday ? and I must have 
some young lady here, if it is only to keep 
Arthur Drake in a good humor.” 

Miss Wye felt rather guilty towards her 
goddaughter when that young lady proposed 
to return to her own neglected parish, her 
departure being accelerated by an imploring 
note from the Vicar, who had in her-absence 
got into difficulties with a Ritualistic curate. 
She felt that in the matter of Letitia Horn- 
beam she, Miss Wye, had been worsted, 
and all her county instincts set at naught; 
but she let the heiress go without much per- 
senal regret; for, when she dared allow it 
to herself, she became aware that she was 
parting with a very dull companion. And 
presently such suggestive létters arrived 
from Miss Hornbeam, giving details of the 
Vicar’s rescue and the truculent curate’s 
chastisement, that Miss Wye’s imagination 
began to dwell fondly on a prospective wed- 
ding-present for the said Vicar. And, 
as she thought of these things, she saw 
Sir Arthur Drake and Lily Rivers cros- 
sing the lawn together; and she perceived 
at a glance that Lily had accepted the Bar- 
onet’s offer. 

Creamshire was justly annoyed—and no 
wonder! Some people even went so far as 
to hint that it was a mistake to leave the 
matter in Annette Wye’s hands; her old 
faithlessness to the county was remembered 
as the sins of ome’s youth often are, and 
this marriage of Sir Arthur’s was preved to 
be only a natural outcome of early wrong- 
headedness. But Sir Arthur is in love still. 
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IN A BLIZZARD. 


A THRILLING 


A correspondent of the New York Tele- 
gram, who narrowly escaped death in the 
first great blizzard which swept over Dakota 
this season, gives the following thrilling 
account of his fight for life:— 

We were about making a two days’ trip to 
the mountains. The weather was mild and 
almost like a spring day. Snow was gone 
except on the mountains and in the roads, 
where it had been packed by teams and 
freight wagons and melted by the sun into 
ice. This frozen snow rising above the bar- 
ren plains was nearly two feet deep, and it 
stretched away like a white macadamized 
turnpike as far as the eye could reach. My 
horses were brought to the door, and as I 
stood on the piazza a moment, bidding the 
family good-by, I congratulated myself on 
the fine open weather we were having. 

‘“¢ That’s all right, stranger,” said a neigh- 
bor, who was leaning against the fence, ‘* but 
I advise you to take plenty of blankets, and 
enough of grub for a couple of days.” 

“ But it’s only twenty-five miles to the 
first ranch,’ I said, ‘‘ where we’ll stop for 
the night. To-morrow we shall reach the 
mountains.” 

“‘ That’s all right,” repeated the old-timer, 
‘¢ but don’t you forget what I’m telling you.” 

To please him I ordered the driver to go 
round to the barn to get some buffalo robes 
and a couple of blankets, which he did. I 
remember the weather perfectly. It was 
like a soft April afternoon; the sun shone 
brightly, and children played bareheaded in 
the streets; but there was an unusual still- 
ness in the air, it seemed tome. The deep, 
far away blueness of the sky made me think 
of spring. 

A “ chinook ”’ was blowing. It was one of 
those soft, smiling days peculiar to the high 
altitude of the plains near the Rocky Moun- 
tains. One of those strange Pacific winds 
was blowing. They come without a moment’s 
warning, and have been known to melt 
eighteen inches of snow in a few hours, and 
even bring birds from somewhere, no one 
knows whither. But ten hours later the 
mercury may be twenty degrees below zero, 
and hundreds of cattle lying dead from the. 
sudden change. 

We had driven, perhaps, two miles and a 
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half, when a cattle-herder on his way to 
town passed us on a slow trot, but a moment 
later he shouted for us to look at the moun- 
tains, and said something else that we didn’t 
hear, and then digging his heels into his 
pony, he rode away toward the town. 

I saw nothing about the mountains unu- 
sual, but turning a second time and casting 
my eyes far to the northwest, where the 
peaks are low, I saw a flurry of clouds rising 
from behind the mountains. Even while I 
gazed at them they arose with ominous rap- 
idity, and in a minute or two had become 
darker and were beginning to boil and swell 
most threateningly. For a minute I was 
fascinated. We had a couple of dogs in the 
wagon behind the seats, and they began to 
whine. The horses put back their ears, and 
the outlook for a trip to the mountains be- 
came serious. The driver was for turning 
back at once. I told him that we had a 
plain, open country before us with good roads 
and fresh horses, and we could easily reach 
the ranch in a couple of hours. But while 
we were discussing the matter the clouds 
increased in darkness and lifted themselves 
like a black cloud almost to the zenith. The 
distant peaks were blotted out in an instant, 
and the clouds chased the shadows from the 
low mountains and came down upon us, 
roaring like an ocean storm. It was an 
awful scene. Destruction seemed at hand. 
Yet far to our left and back of us the prairie 
gleamed in the sunlight, and the mountains 
in the south glittered as if it were a summer 
day. 

There was no time todo anything but pre- 
pare for the blizzard. The dogs crouched 
under the seats; the horses stopped and 
refused to move, and we had just time to 
wrap the blankets around us and tuck in the 
buffalo robe, when the storm came in all its 
fury. A thousand menageries let loose 
would have been silence compared with the 
noise of the storm. It was impossible to see 
two rods in any direction. It was almost as 
dark as night, and but for the snow which 
filled the air, flying upward and downward 
and from all points of the compass, we 
should not have been able to see the horses 
before us. We managed to turn them 
around, but dared not leave the wagon, for 
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fear the blankets and buffalo robes would be 
swept away. 

We now had the storm at our back, and 
the wind, which howled like a thousand 
fiends, blew the wagon before it, forcing the 
horses to walk along until we were crowded 
off the hard-beaten road, and almost upset 
when the wagon went down the snowy em- 
bankment out onto the prairie. The cold 
became intense. Snow as fine as flour sifted 
under our wraps, got under our clothes, in 
fact I could feel it down in my stockings, al- 
most freezing the life out of me. For a few 
minutes the sensation was simply horrible. 
We became bewildered, and did not know in 
what direction to go, should we get the 
horses to move on. We knew the direction 
of the sterm when it first came, but blizzards 
always change a few points to the north or 
west. Besides, evenif we could resume our 
journey, there was a probability that we 
would miss the town entirely, and be frozen, 
or forced to stay eut on the prairie until 
morning. Our only hope lay in the fact that 
there were a few ranches just outside of the 
town, with wire fences enclosing the culti- 
vated fields. We were sure to run against 
the fences unless we lost our reckoning en- 
tirely and deubled back on our course. 

But we soon found that the storm had only 
just begun. It increased in violence every 
minute, and the temperature ran down to 
what seemed twenty-eight to thirty degrees 
below zero. At last we got the horses to 
move by getting out of the wagon and lead- 
ingthem. The dogs, however, did not follow 
us. They stayed in the wagon under the 
seats. I believe they would have been blown 
away then had they left the wagon. The 
only way we managed to stand was by hang- 
ing onto the horses. I tried tomount one of 
the animals, while the driver attempted to 
climb upon the other; but it was impossible 
to remain there. We would have been 
frozen to death in ten minutes. So we kept 
the horses between ourselves and the wind, 
but might as well have had a sieve. 

We continued drifting along until we 
reached what seemed to be a gulch or ditch, 
which was half-filled with snow, and here, 
with a great effort, we unhitched the horses 
from the wagon, which was left behind. 
We tumbled down the steep embankment, 
and got across it somehow, and struggled on 
to keep from freezing. I felt something 
brush against my leg, but could see nothing, 
it was so dark. I put down my hands, and 
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to my joy found the dogs were with us. It 
made me positively happy for a moment, 
because I knew that they would keep us 
warm for a little time should the inevitable 
hour come that night. 

The storm increased, the cold grew more 
intense, and I got up alongside the driver, 
put my mouth to his ear that he might hear 
me, and told him that I could not stand it 
much longer. The man had seemed to me 
a gruff, surly fellow, with a thick head and 
very little intelligence, on the previous day, 
but when he said to me in that howling 
storm: ‘* Brace up, old man, and keep mov- 
ing; we will get out all right,’ I thought 
he was the greatest man I had ever 
known. 

After that, we moved along before the 
gale, very slowly it seemed to me, and yet at 
times I felt as if I were flying, so furious 
did the wind beat upon us. I have seen 
many a gale at sea, been shipwrecked twice, 
but nothing in my experience approached 
the terrible violence of that night. I felt 
my feet freezing; then they grew numb, and 
at last it seemed as if I were walking on 
wooden sticks. 

Pains began to shoot up toward my body; 
my head felt as if it would burst, and ther, 
suddenly looking out, or trying to look into 
the blackness of the night, I saw the sitting- 
room at home, with a roaring fire in the 
stove, the children seated around it, and my 
wife anxiously looking at the clock. Then 
all became black, and I remember only that 
the dogs were on my neck. When I awoke 
it was broad daylight. Where I was I had 
no idea. For a moment I seemed to be in a 
room, but, arousing myself, I saw a patch of 
blue sky through a little hole, which I found 
was in the snow. On each side of me were 
the dogs. Raising myself upon my elbow, I 
discovered that I was buried in snow, and 
digging around a little I presently found the 
driver fast asleep. He, too, was covered 
with snow. I attempted to pull him out, 
but my feet were frozen so that I could not 
stand. The dogs howled piteously as they 
scratched away the snow from the driver 
until they awoke him. He opened his eyes, 
and said in a solemn, husky voice, “‘ Glad to 
see you, old man; I knew we would come 
out all right.” With great difficulty he 
made me understand that we had fallen into 
one of the deserted dugouts on a ranch near 
the town, where a ranchman had formerly 
kept his potatoes. The door had been left 
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open, and we had stumbled in. Where the 
horses were I could not see. The snow 
which had drifted into the dugout kept us 
from freezing to death. 

The entrance to the dugout was not big 
enough for the horses to get into, and besides 
they had undoubtedly scented danger and 
kept away. After several attempts at thaw- 
ing myself out by the heat of the dogs, I got 
hold of a cotten-wood stake that had been 
left in the cellar and raised myself up so that 
I could look out. It was a clear, beautiful 
day, but the snow was blowing about like 
sand, and the temperature was many degrees 
colder than it was during the night. I knew 
that the temperature was still going down. 
If we escaped alive we must get out. Then 
I tried to help raise up the driver. Hecould 
not move. His feet were frozen, and one of 
his hands looked like ghastly white wax 
when I pulled down his glove. He told me 
to leave him with the dogs and see if there 
was not a house near by. I had on two 
pairs of heavy gloves, and wrapping the 
half-frozen buffalo robe around me, with 
great difficulty crawled out into the open air. 
It was indescribably cold. About two miles 
away I could see thin lines of blue smoke 
curling from houses, which I teok to be the 
village. I was in no condition to see anything 
or to scarcely use my eyes at all, so great 
was my pain. Turning my stiff neck, I dis- 
covered the top of another dugout, with a 
little chimney rising above the snow. 

With my cottonwood stake I knocked in 
the door, and to my joy found a pair of dis- 
carded rubber boots with holes in them stand- 
ing in the corner of the dugout and a pair 
of canvas overalls hanging by the fireplace. 
They seemed like the garments of a prince. 
I found some matches in the pockets, and, 
taking some straw from a miserable bed in 
the corner, tried to light a fire. 

It was so cold it seemed to me that the fire 
would not burn the straw. However I got 
a fire started at last, and, with an old axe 
which was under the bed, I chopped up the 
rude cottonwood bed rails, made some kind- 
ling wood and soon had a roaring fire. But 
there was not enough wood in the place to 
keep the fire going more than an hour. No 
time was to be lost. I crawled back again 
to the driver to get himin. I pulled at him, 
but he was fast asleep. The dogs scratched 
at the snow which covered his feet and tried 
to get him out of the place. He opened his 
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eyes and faintly muttered: ‘‘ Old man, we’re 
all right. When you get back to town tell 
the boss at the stable that I”—— . 

The man closed his eyes and said no more, 
He was dead. 

It was no time for delay or weakness. The 
man had done his duty—I must do mine. I 
crawled back to the dugout and called the 
dogs after me; I heated some water in an old 
cracked baking pan and filled it nearly full 
of snow, and in the icy water I managed to 
soak my boots until I could cut them off. 
My feet were already white and blistered, as 
if scalded in steam; but I wrapped a piece of 
my blanket around my feet and managed to 
draw the big rubber boots over them. In 
half an hour I could stand. Then with the 
dogs I started for town. It seemed to meas 
if I would never reach the end of the journey. 
Many times I fell while struggling through 
the snow. My hands and nose froze; my 
ears were stiff, my whiskers were covered 
with ice and my hair looked like wool. 

When I had reached the end of the first 
mile of my two-mile journey it was three 
o’clock in the afternoon. It must have been 


about eight o’clock in the morning when I 
first crawled into the dugout and built the 


fire. Everybody in the town seemed dead 
and the houses closed up, but as I drew 
nearer I saw faces at the windows, but no 
one came to the doors. They probably 
thought I was some ranchman coming for 
supplies. The sun was almost down when I 
came in sight of my house. But whata sun 
it was. It was almost as white as the snow. 
There was no heat in it. The keen wind 
whistled shrilly and blew the snow like burn- 
ing sand into my face, cutting like hot razors. 

When I reached the front steps of my 
house, where on the previous day I had be- 


‘held sunny landscapes, I fell exhausted and 


almost blind. The voices of children no 
longer came across the‘ fields. The streets 
were deserted and the town as silent as the 
grave. ‘Is it possible,” I thought, “ that 
my family, too, are dead?”? The dogs by 
this time were scratching at the door and 
barking. I saw the face of my wife through 
the window. My little girl put up her hands 
and screamed ‘‘ Papa.”? The door opened 
and I fell into the house, saved. It was 
many days before I found myself in bed and 
heard the doctor saying: ‘‘ A narrow escape, 
but I think his feet are all right and he can 
save them.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


. JAMES WESTERLY, lounging back 

in an office-chair, with his feet crossed 
on the wide sill of the open window, puffed 
away at his cigar, as though in the broad 
world he had nothing of more importance to 
do. The hour was 10 P. M. At his right 
hand, before a table, his friend, Mr. Charles 
Preston, sat writing. Mr. Westerly divided 
his glances between him and the stars; but 
his handsome face did not change expression 
for either. To everything he seemed totally 
unconscious. The May wind tossed his hair 
over his forehead, and he did not raise his 
hand to brush it back to its place again. 
The city bells rang out a fire-alarm, loud and 
lustily; he did not look from the window to 
catch a glimpse of asingle flame. A stranger 
came into the office and discoursed in a leud 
tone, with his friend, upon some important 
law topic; he did not turn his face towards 
him, as he came in, while he conversed, or 
when he went out. With him it was a mon- 
otonous puff—puff—puff; and, indeed, ex- 
pression enough, for all that he appeared to 
feel or think. Mr. Preston finished his wri- 
ting and then turned towards him with a 
smile. 

‘* How is it, James ?” he asked, “ asleep ?”’ 

“ Asleep? oh, no; not unless I have a 
habit of sleeping with my eyes open.”’ 

‘* What are you thinking about—women ?” 

‘* By the blank look of my face, and the 
blank feeling of my heart, I should say that 
I was.” 

‘* And what is your conclusion ?”’ 

‘“* The same that I have arrived at a hun- 
dred times before, that women are all alike; 
and that I am a fool!” 

Mr. Preston smiled. ‘ But my wife ””»—— 

‘* Has sold all her smiles to you; and -con- 
sequently hasn’t any for a poor dog like me.” 

‘“* And Helen?” queried Mr. Preston, sig- 
nificantly. 

a dear creature, with a heart as big, 
and quite as heavy as a wafer; the newest 
beau—the dearest beau, and so on, ad infini- 
tum,”? aswered Westerly, still puffing at his 
cigar. 
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‘“*Pshaw, James, you are out of temper; 
throw away your cigar and come home with 
me,” said Mr. Preston, resting his hand 
upon his friend’s shoulder. 

‘¢ ’m out of temper, because I do not feel 
disposed to pet your pet! ’Pon my word, 
Chad, I like my cigar better. Sit dowm and 
be quiet; don’t hurry a poor fellow. A 
bachelor like me should receive every con- 
sideration frem a happy Benedict like your- 
self.” 

‘¢ There is something in that, I declare,” 
answered Preston, laughingly. ‘ Yet if you 
make your own unhappiness, I don’t see 
why I should put myself out a great deal to 
nurse your whims ?”’ 

‘“*But I’m your guest for a few days, my 
good friend, and common courtesy demands 
you to pay them proper tribute.” 

** Yes, yes, and so I will, my poor deluded 
boy,’’ answered Mr. Presten. “I only wish 
you to be as happy as I am, and I know that 
that cannot well be until” 

‘¢ There, there! that will de!” exclaimed 
Westerly, jumping up, and tossing his cigar 
from the window; “that can’t be until-I 
love some woman as well as you love your 
Mary; and that can’t be until I find some 
true-hearted woman, a whole heaven above 
the milk-and-water beauties that have flitted 
in my sight for years. I think I shall sur- 
vive a number of months yet, if I do not 
find such a paragon; so brighten up. Shall 
we go home now?” 

‘* Why don’t you adopt some child from a 
foundling’s hospital, and bring her up to 
your liking, James?” asked Mr. Presten, 
without heeding his friend’s question. 

‘* A capital idea! It’s a wonder it never 
occurred to me!” mocked Westerly. ‘I 
could take the ugliest to be found; a pug- 
nosed, horse-shoe mouthed creature, and 
teach her to grow up beautiful, couldn’t I? 
For all the world like a pretty little news- 
paper story, with a pretty little denouement! 
Capital, Chad! WhenI get to New York 
I’!] take the plan under serious considera- 
tion, and to-night I’ll—‘ sleep on it!’ But 
something is moving your door, there; you’d 
better look to it.” 
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Mr. Preston glanced towards the door in 
time to see a pair of large, black eyes peer 
in, for a single second, at the opening. 

‘*Come in!” he called, taking a step for- 
ward. ‘* Walk right in!” 

The black eyes made their appearance 
again, and with them an arch, dark-looking 
little face, topped by a straw hat. 

Come in,’’ repeated Mr. Preston. 
you want to see me ?”’ 

The face drew out of sight again, and 
then, as though it had gained strength and 
courage by its momentary disappearance, 
came inside of the door with a whele figure, 
hat, dress, arms and shoes. 

“ You’ve done it, Chad!’’ exclaimed 
Westerly, laughing. ‘‘ You’ve called one up 
for me. Now speak to it! ”’ 

‘¢ What do you want ? ” queried Mr. Pres- 
ton. ‘‘ What have you come here for?” 

“To dance, so as to git some money to 
buy a supper with,” answered the child, fix- 
ing her wondering eyes upon the large array 
of books before her. 

“ Naive, in the extreme!” said Westerly, 
im an undertone. ‘‘ Ask her where she 
came from.” 

“Do you live in W. 
home ? ”’ asked Preston. 

** No, I don’t; I come here half the way 
with a man in a cart; and t’other half I run 
and walked.”’ 

you come from Boston?” he next 
asked. 

“T don’t want to tell; I’m ’fraid I'll be 
nabbed if I 

‘“‘There’s elegance of phrase for you,”’ 
laughed Westerly. ‘‘ Go on with your ques- 
tioning, Chad; you’re doing well.” 

‘¢ Will you tell me your name?’’ queried 
Mr. Preston, smiling. 

“‘ Jig Potter,’’ was the quick answer. . 

‘¢ Classical! exclaimed Westerly. Ilike 
that. But wouldn’t it be a pleasant thing to 
ask the poor creature if she isn’t in the least 
hungry.” 

At these words, Jig turned her eurious 
eyes towards Mr. Westerly. She kept them 
fixed upon his face for a full minute, as if 
she were trying to make out the meaning of 
it. 

‘* Do you like me ?”’ he asked, looking at 
her steadily. 

Yes,”’ she answered, promptly. 

‘“‘That’s kind, to be sure; now tell us, if 
you please, where you are going—and where 
you come from.” 


? Is this your 
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She hesitated a moment as though afraid 
to trust him; but loeking in his face again, 
she answered :— 

“IT run away, ’cause I was banged and 
beat; I’m going somewhere so I can be a 
lady.” 

“ A lady; what put that into your head— 


- not banging and beating?” 


“T sha’n’t tell. I shall be a lady some- 
time.” 

Westerly laughed heartily. ‘‘ You are in 
& poor way for it new, I’m afraid,” he said, 
kindly. ‘ But what was it about your danc- 

? ” 

‘*¢ Oh, I can dance and sing; I ’»——-+she ex- 
claimed, stopping short before she had com- 
pleted the sentence. ‘‘ Shall I dance now?” 

“Yes, by all means. [I'll whistle for 
you.” 

Westerly commenced a polka, and Jig 
went about the wide office keeping perfect 
time to its rapid measure. When she.was 
nearly out of breath he stopped her, crying 
out, while Mr. Preston clapped his hands:— 

** Bravo, little Jig! you do wonders! You 
should go on to the stage. Where did you 
learn this step of yours ?” 

“ With the organ.”’ 

‘With the organ! Ah, yes, I begin to 
understand; a street-dancer, by all that’s 
true—and out in the world trying to find a 
chance to be a lady! Come close to the 
light and let me look at you.” 

She went forward unhesitatingly, and the 
light fell broadly upon her face; her large 
eyes, sun-burned complexion, small white 
teeth and well-set mouth. He raised her 
hat from her forehead, and let her heavy 
hair fall down about her temples. 

** Not so bad, little Jig,” he said. ‘‘ Your 
face will not lie in the way of your wishes. 
Now, if I give you some money, where will 
you go for your supper? It is very late.” 

**T don’t know. To the baker’s, mebbe.” 

* To the baker’s at this hour! When did 
you eat last?” 

Last night.” 

‘** Last night—the deuce! Come, Preston, 
take the child home with you.” 

** Won’t they catch me; oh, won’t they 
catch me—and won’t you tell?” cried Jig, 
growing frightened. “If they do, they’ll 
bang me, just as they always did.” 

She pulled her sleeves up from her arms, 
that they might see the cruel bruises that 
Old Israel had made uponthem. “He did 
it—old daddy,” she whispered, glancing 
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towards the deor. ‘‘ That’s what made me 
run the fust time.”’ 

“The first! Have you run away more 
than once?” 

‘* Yes, last night, from the great lady’s 
house. I got out of bed and run.” 

For what reason ?” 

Cause he looked at me.”’ 


“‘ He! Who’s he? and why might he not 


look at you?” asked Westerly, laughing, 
and exchanging glances with his friend. 

Jig looked down to the office carpet, and 
played nervously with the hem of her apron. 

‘* He—he—he said something.” 

‘* Oh, he did, indeed, the poor fool?” ex- 
claimed Westerly, his face flushing percep- 
tibly. ‘‘ You did well to run, I hope,’’—he 
stopped—catching the mischievous glance of 
his friend. 

‘*-You’d do well to think of my proposi- 
tion,” put in Preston. ‘‘ Ask her her age.’’ 

Smiling, Westerly asked the question. 

‘“* Twelve, I guess,” Jig answered. 

“You are feurteen years her senior. 
Giving her six years for an education, and 
two years for a sight of the world, would 
make her twenty, and you thirty-four. A 
trifling disparity, James, but not worth a 
thought. We’ll take her home with us to- 
night, and she can return with you to New 
York when you go. Capital!” 

Mr. Preston spoke in a light, laughing 
tone, but his friend, after a moment’s si- 
lence, seemed inclined to give the subject 
serious thought. 

can’t do anything with her myself,’”’ he 
said, in a puzzled way. ‘‘ The child needs a 
home; perhaps I could find some one who 
would adopt her. I would willingly pay the 
expenses of her education myself. It seems 
a pity to leave such a bright little thing to 
the street; or, what is a thousand times 
worse, give her into the keeping of those 
vandals at the hospital. I declare, I have a 
mind to take her to New York with me. 
Perhaps Mr. Singleton’s people would like 
her.” And then, turning to Jig, he asked, 
‘* Would you like to go with me? To live 
with me?” . 

Yes—oh, yes!” cried Jig. ‘“‘Oh, I 
would dance for you till my shoes fell right 
off!” 

Westerly glanced down at her feet. ‘‘ Poor 
child, it wouldn’t take a very long time to 
perform that feat,’’ he said. ‘ It’s a wonder 
you keep them on at all.” 

‘* Mary will see to that to-morrow. She’s 
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just the one to enter into such a matter. 
Give your little protege into her care for a 
day or two, if you want to be pleased with 
her,”’ said Preston, warming in the praises 
of his young wife. ‘‘ Now let’s take the 
hungry creature home. It’s 
late. ” 

The friends, followed by Jig, went into 
the street together. The minds of both 
were filled with thoughts of the novel plan, 
and they walked along, for some distance, 
without speaking. Fora time the child kept 
closely by them; but after a while her brain 
growing a little giddy over her prospects, and 
her heels proportionately light, she danced on 
before them, and stopped upon the wide 
upper step of a church, till they should 
come up to her. As she was not in a quiet 
mood, it was impossible for her to keep still 
while she waited, so she commenced practic- 
ing an odd dancing step and figure that she 
had caught from the children in the alley a 
few days before. 

When the gentlemen neared the spot 
where she was waiting, their ears were 
greeted by Jig’s voice repeating rapidly, and 
in a somewhat hurried manner, a queer sort 
of verse, to which she kept time by a most 
dexterous crossing and re-crossing of her 
feet. 

** Listen, Chad! Stop and listen! ’’ whis- 
pered Westerly, holding his friend by the 
sleeve. And Jig went on:— 


When she came to the “‘ polka-dance—the 
polka dance!’ she uncrossed her feet, and 
stepped them as far apart as she could (a 
posture, by the way, mere striking than 
graceful), and then brought them together 
again with a sudden jerk. 

‘¢‘ That’s encouraging for a little vagabond 
who is so anxious to become a lady,” said 
Preston, in a low tone. 

“Decidedly! answered Mr. Westerly. 
“Tm glad it isn’t daylight; she’d have a 
pretty set to watch her performances. Let 
me see if 1 can’t bring her to her senses, if 
she has any.” Taking a step forward, he 
called, “‘ Jig—Jig! ” 

She was by his side in a moment, as meek 
and mute as though she had never spoken a 
werd in her life. 
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“That isn’t the way to make yourself a 
lady,’? he said, taking her by the hand. 
‘¢ Ladies don’t hop up and down after that 
fashion upon church steps.” 

“Ts dancing,” Jig answered, in a grave 
voice. ‘I can’t help dancing.” 

“Hear that, Preston? She can’t help 
dancing.” 

* Can’t you dance ?”’ spoke up Jig. 

* Not in that way,” 

** Oh, but I can shew you. It’s jist as easy 
as nothin’. Cross your feet and uncross 
your feet, and keep sayin’ ”—— 

“ Hush, child! What in the world do you 
think I wish to learn that for ?”’ 

“To see if you can!” quickly answered 
Jig. 
** But wait; let me ask you something. 
De you want to be a lady ?”’ 

Yis, I do.” 

“Well, then, to commence with, you 
must say no, sir and yes, sir—instead of no 
and yes—when you are asked a question. 
Will you remember? ”’ 

‘¢ Yes, sir,’’ answered Jig, very broadly. 

* And you must walk along quietly in the 
street, and not hop up and down as you did 
a few moments ago. Will you remember 
this ? ” 

‘You won’t forget when you go into the 
house ?” 

No, sir-ee.”’ 

“Ah, but that is wrong—the ee is not 
wanted. Now say it—no, sir.” 

sir!’ repeated Jig, crossing her 
feet as she spoke, and stepping ome upon 
Westerly’s polished boot. 

‘¢ There you are dancing again. What ”-— 

trying to kill a bug.” 

‘¢Oh, you were!” was the answer, which 
in spite of himself Mr. Westerly could not 
prevent from being a laughing one. ‘ Well, 
you need not attempt to kill any more bugs, 
then.” 

*¢ Yes, sir—no, sir—can’t dance—no ee—no 
bugs! ” said Jig, musingly, taking an inven- 
tory of the injunctions laid upon her. “I 
don’t b’lieve I’ll ever be a lady! ’’ she added, 
in a discouraged tone. 

‘¢There’s nothing like trying,’’ answered 
Mr. Presten, running up the steps of his 
own house; ‘and no place in the world 
better for a beginning than this. Come!” 

And the three disappeared within the 
door together. Again little Jig had a roof 
to shelter her. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IVING there was not a sunnier-hearted 

4 or happier little woman than Mrs. Mary 
Presten. The home over which she presided 
was like herself, bright, pleasant and cheery. 
There never seemed to be any shadows in it 
because, as she said, there was no place for 
them. Her windows, set out with flowers, 
and hung with birds, were forever wooing 
the sunshine to them. Every roem in her 
house testified to the magic influence of her 
pretty fingers. The curtains folded away 
from the smooth white beds, in the tiny 
chambers; the knick-knacks scattered 
through the parlors; a draped statuette 
here; a collection of rare shells there; the 
bit of a library so perfectly arranged; the 
airy dining-room with its sea-green walls; 
and even the kitchen itself told volumes in 
praise of the dainty little woman who 
planned and perfected the sunshiny home. 

**'We’ve brought you something pretty, 
Mary,’’ Mr. Preston said as she met him in the 
hall. ‘‘ Something which you may take and 
do just as you please with,’’ he added, step- 
ping back that the shaded light might fall 
upon Jig. 

*¢ Oh, for all the world! ” exclaimed Mary, 
clapping her hands together, and tip-toeing 
forward. ‘‘ Where did you get it—and 
whose is it? ”’ 

** Oh, it is James’s, Mary; his own protege 
which he wishes to place in your hands fora 
few days or weeks. The little thing is sadly 
in need of refining influences.” 

Drawing Jig into the parlor, Mary turned 
her around and around, looking her over 
from head to foot, and asking her questions 
that only a woman could have thought of, or 
conjured up. How old she was? if she 
could knit or sew? if she knew what a bath- 
room meant ? if she had ever had any clean 
clothes ? or if she had changed her stock- 
ings once a week before she ran away? If 
she swore, or used naughty language ? and 
what she thought she could do to make her- 
self a lady ? 

After this she smoothed back her hair 
from her forehead, looked at her bruised 
arms, and drew her soft fingers over them 
pityingly, whispered an encouraging word 
in her ear, and then took her straight to the 
bath-room. 

‘Must I do this every night to be a 
lady ?”’ asked Jig, in a doleful voice, fixing 
her great eyes upon the bath-tubs. 
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‘“‘ Why, dear, ladies always keep them- 
selves cleanly; and so do all nice people,” 
was the pleasant answer. ‘ Are you hun- 
ry?” 

Yes, sir.” 

Mrs. Preston smiled. ‘‘ Yes, ma’am, if 


) you please, when you speak tea lady,” she- 


said. 

And Jig went floundering into the water, 
‘murmuring to herself, ‘‘ Yes, sir; no, sir; 
can’t dance; no ee; no bugs; yes, ma’am 
when speaks to a lady.”’ 

After her bath, Jig was dressed in a suit 
of clothes more cleanly than becoming, and 
duly conducted to the supper-room. There 
a wondering servant supplied her wants, and 
asked her all manner of questions the mo- 
ment her mistress’s back was turned. 

“Oh, is it Misther James Wisterly that 
tuk yez here, indade? Och, and why shud 
he be doin’ thart atarl? What’ll Miss Hilin 
say when she sits her two eyes om ye, ye 
poor little rag-moofin ? ”’ 

‘*T ain’t a rag-moofin!”’ cried out Jig, in 
arage. ‘*I’m just Jig Potter, and I’ll tell if 
ye say that to me again! ”’ 

“The likes of ye be tellin’!” sneered 
Bridget. ‘* Who’d believe sich a bit of a 
strate beggar ?”’ 

_ Jig pushed her plate from her indignantly, 
and jumped up from the table with flashing 
eyes. She might have visited her wrath 
upon Bridget in some tangible form had not 
Mrs. Preston made her appearance at just 
that moment to take her back to the parlor 
again. 

“She ate with her fork, I suppose, 
Mary?” Mr. Westerly remarked, slyly, as 
they entered the room. 

‘¢ With knife and fork both, I believe; and 
not ata very slow rate, either,’’ answered 
Mrs. Preston, glancing towards Jig, who 
was beginning to look exceedingly uncom- 
fortable. 

“Come here, my little Jig; what is it?” 
asked Westerly, kindly. 

‘“‘T want to run ag’in,” said the child 
giving an impatient pull at the ill-fitting 
sleeve of the dress in which Mrs. Preston 
had arrayed her. 

‘“‘ What! don’t you like to stay with me? 
Do you remember what we are going to 
make of you?” 

‘*T don’t care; you all laugh!” was the 
sullen answer, accompanied by another jerk 
at the unlucky sleeve. 

Mr. Westerly did not reply in words, but 
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smoothed her hair tenderly as a woman 
might have done, and drew her to a seat 
upon an ottoman at his fect. By degrees 
the cloud upen her features cleared away, 
and the weary eyelids began to droop over 
the large eyes; till at last, while the hand 
still moved softly over the disordered locks; 
her head drooped down to his knees, and 
she slept quietly. 

Well done,’ laughed Mrs. Preston, 
stooping down te look at the dark little face. 
_“*T wonder if we can ever do anything with 
her?” And pointing to a scar upon her 
temple, she added, “‘ At any rate, we can 
try.” 

The next morning, Mrs. Preston was up 
at an early hour, her head full of plans 
abeut Jig. The first thing she did was to 
prepare the child a decent suit of clothes; 
and after that responsibility was taken from 
her mind, commenced, as she expressed it, 
to ** teach her to be human!’ and although 
Mr. Westerly, smiling at her eagerness, 
assured her that that work must be one of 
months and years, the persevering little 
woman set about it, as she would have set 
about a difficult piece of embroidery, which 
she was intent upon finishing at an early 
period. 

And so two weeks slipped away, every day 
of which made some new improvement in 
Jig. To be sure, she danced whenever she 
could get a chance, and once in a while sur- 
prised them by breaking out into some up- 
roarious song, which she had been accus- 
tomed to sing in the street. Once or twice, 
when her food particularly pleased her, she 
made an attenpt to repay the good people 
for their kindness, by reproducing the odd fig- 
ure which she had practiced upon the church 


steps. It needed but a glance to quiet her, 


she was so anxious to do well, and so fearful 
of their displeasure. This wish to be a lady 
was firmly fixed in her mind; sometimes she 
grew troubled and discouraged about it, 


more particularly after a skirmish with 


Bridget, in which that daughter of the Em- 
erald Isle usually advanced ideas more truth- 
ful than palatable. 

One evening she surprised Mr. Westerly, 
by asking him if she could not do Bridget’s 
work; and if she did, if Bridget couldn’t go 
into the street, and never, never come back 


again. Seating her upon his knee, Mr. 


Westerly commenced inquiring into the 
cause of her displeasure. 
Wasn’t Bridget good?” he asked. 
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“She don’t dance,” Jig answered slowly, 
believing in her simplicity, that to be the 
one unpardonable sin. 

** Don’t dance? well, that was good. Did 
she say, yes, sir, and no, sir; no, ma’am, 
and yes, ma’am ?” 

Y-e-e-s,” replied Jig, reluctantly. But 
she sings, and she says things to me, 
and 

“cc What ? ” 

‘¢ T—I—shall have to hit her if she don’t 
stop! And ladies, real, pretty, nice ladies, 
don’t hit any body, do they ?”’ 

Mr. Westerly shook his head, and then 
asked her how she would like te go away 
instead of Bridget. 

A frightened expression flashed over her 
face. She looked into his eyes, as if to 
study out his meaning, and seeing that they 
were quiet and stern, slipped down from his 
knee without saying a word. He made an 
effort to draw her back, but she tried to 
wrest herself from his strong grasp. 

‘¢ Tf you went away with me, what then? ”’ 

She looked into his face again, with her 
eager, inquiring eyes. ‘‘I’d like that,” she 
said. like you.” 

Then come back.” 

She did as he bade her, without showing 
the least remonstrance, and then, speaking 
in a low, impressive voice, he told her of 
her future, and how much he expected of 
her; of the home that he anticipated would 
be hers, many miles away; of what she 
would be taught at schoel, and how faithful 
and good she must be; how quiet, orderly 
and ladylike, that those who were trying to 
help her might be encouraged and love her. 
She did not take her eyes from his face, 
once, while he was speaking, but sat with 
her lips apart, eagerly and anxiously wait- 
ing for the slightest word. ‘Tell me, will 
you try to de all this, and remember all 
this?’ he asked. 

“Yes, I will; everything—every single 
thing!’ she answered, catching her breath. 

The gentleman smiled. ‘I believe you,” 
he said, his voice catching a little of the ear- 
nestness that thrilled through hers. 

“ AndI can live with you? Won’t you 
let catch me ?”’ 


He hesitated a moment before answering. 


her. ‘ No, you cannot live with me, child, 
but you shall be well cared for. Sit here 
quietly, and let me talk to you.” 

But her countenance had fallen; she 


could not, when she tried, raise her eyes to 
his face, they were so full of tears. 

‘*There’s a nice, handsome gentleman 
coming here, to-morrow,’”’ he went on, try- 
ing not to notice her grief, ‘‘ and I expect 
he will want to take you home with him. 
His house is bigger and nicer than this; 
there are beautiful flowers and trees, and 
clear lakes all around it. In all the world 
there could not be a prettier place to stay. 
Do you hear? ”’ 

“T don’t care! ”’ 

‘*T wrote him a letter the other day, tell- 
ing him all about you; and he promised me 
that when he came here again, he would 
call and look at you, and see if he did not 
want you for his little girl,’”? he went on 
coaxingly. 

“Don’t care!”? said Jig, again, without 
raising her eyes. 

Mr. Westerly was watching her closely. 
Something in the expression of her face 
seemed to puzzle him. ‘‘ Lookup here,’’ he 
said. ‘* Let me look at your eyes? Now 
turn your face to the light again.” 

The rays of the setting sun stole over the 
tawny face of the child as he watched her. 
‘“*Look up again,” he said. What eyes 
you have! I am trying to think if 1 ever 
saw any like them before,” he went on, 
more to himself than to her. 

At that moment, the loud notes of a hand- 
organ, played directly beneath the window, 
caused them both to look up. Giving a 
shrill cry, Jig sprang from his knee, and cow- 
ered down upon the carpet at his feet. 

What—what is it ?”’ 

‘It’s old daddy—it’s old daddy; and he’s 
after me. Don’t let him have me; I'll go 
with the man, if you won’t! Oh, dear!” 

Mr. Westerly went back to the window 
again, where Old Israel (for it was indeed 
he) was still playing. By the bold, inquisi- 
tive glance of his brutal face, he was con- 
vinced that he had seen the child. He mo- 
tioned him away with his hand, but Old 
Israel shook his head insolently, and played 
on. Bidding Jig be quiet, Mr. Westerly 
went from the room and opened the hall- 
door. 

“We don’t want your music here,” he 
said, in. a firm voice. ‘Go along, if you 
please.’’ 

Old Israel shook his head again. 

“T’ll hand you over to the police if you 
don’t start,”” Mr. Westerly threatened, tak- 
ing a step forward. 


at 
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Like all low, brutal creatures, Old Israel 
was a thorough coward. Smiling grimly, he 
shouldered his hand-organ and went away, 
muttering te himself as he went. 

‘* Never mind, child,”’ Mr. Westerly said, 
soothingly, lifting Jig from the floor where 
she lay sobbing and moaning. ‘ We’ll look 
look out for him; besides, he has gone now, 
and you won’t be troubled with him again.” 

‘* But he’ll come back again,” cried Jig. 
‘¢ He’ll come back, and I'll be catched; and 
after I’m catched I’ll be carried back; and 
after I’m carried back I’ll be banged and 
banged and banged, and I’ll never git a 
chance to run again.” 

‘“* Ah, but you won’t be caught,” pleaded 
Mr. Westerly. ‘Ill send you off with the 
gentleman when he comes; do you hear?” 

Jig heard, but she stood white and fright- 
ened, clinging fast to Mr. Westerly’s hand. 
‘*Won’t he follow the nice gentleman?” 
she asked, as though the words choked her. 

“ Oh, 

A loud ring at the hall door broke the an- 
swer short, and in a moment more a gray- 
haired gentleman of some forty-five or fifty 
summers was shown into the parlor. At 
sight of him Mr. Westerly sprang forward, 
exclaiming :— 

‘* My dear Mr. Singleton, what an unex- 
pected pleasure! You are the very person 
whom I have been wishing to see! ”” 

Jig shrank back, with her great eyes fixed 
upon the stranger’s face, while Mr. Westerly 
went on:— 

‘‘ A strange fancy took possession of me 
that you possibly might be induced to adopt 
the child of which I wrote you. It hasn’t 
been out of my brain for a whole hour for 
the last three days. Am incident which has 
transpired within the last hour renders your 
visit particularly auspicious.” 

The gentleman smiled at the young man’s 
eager, earnest manner, and then said 
quietly :— 

‘*Upon a subject like this, Mrs. Single- 
ton’s wishes should be consulted before 
mine, as she must necessarily be more imme- 
diately connected with it.” 

True,’’ answered Mr. Westerly, looking 
a little annoyed. “* But, my dear guardian, 
in this case it seems to me quite proper that 
your decision should be the prime one. The 
child’s education I am quite willing to take 
upon myself. The benefits of a home I can- 
not well give her, but you can. Do you 
understand me ?” 
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Yes, to all appearances, Mr. Singleton 
understood him, but it was not his pleasure 
to say so just then. There was a roguish 
light in his blue eyes and an amused smile 
about his mouth, as he said, ‘*I can’t see, 
not fairly, what has taken possession of your 
brain, James. Is the child very beautiful, 
and are you thinking that ”»—— 

“ Pshaw!”’ interrupted Mr. Westerly, red- 
dening, ‘‘ she’s as ugly as she can well be, 
but bright and intelligent; and, withal, ex- 
ceedingly anxious to become a lady; though 
how the idea ever got into her head, Heaven 
knows; I do not.” 

While they were speaking Jig did not once 
take her eyes from Mr. Singleton’s face. 
Every expression of his eyes and mouth, 
every motion of his head and figure, she 
watched eagerly; and when at last Mr. 
Westerly turned and motioned her to him, 
she went forward like one in a dream. 

Mr. Singleton frowned a little at first, as he 
looked upon her; then he smiled, and looking 
fully in her great, wondering eyes, asked 
her in a voice, particularly soft and musical, 
if she would like to be his little girl? She 
breathed quick and hard, took a step back- 
ward, and then, as though the sight of his 
face troubled her, clasped her hand across 
her eyes. 

* See, James, she dosn’t like me,” Mr. 
Singleton said, drawing his hand across his 
forehead. ‘“ But I am inclined to favor 
her. There’s something in her face that I 
like. What did you say her name was?” 

Jig,” Mr. Westerly answered, laughing. 

‘¢ Oh, not that outlandish name, for civil- 
ized people!” was the answer. ‘“‘She must 
have a better one. Look up here, child,” 
he continued, his voice softening again, 
when he addressed her. 

Jig looked up. The expression of her 
face changed instantly. Going close to Mr. 
Singleton, she put her hand unhesitatingly 
in his, and said, ‘‘I will be your little girl.” 
He bent down and pressed his lips to her 
forehead. No one but little Elsa had ever 
kissed her before. Mr. Westerly and Mr. 
and Mrs. Preston had been very kind to her; 
but they could not seem to forget the distance 
lying between them and the little street- 
singer. 

‘*T think we shall be friends, James,” Mr. 
Singleton said. ‘If you please, I will take 
the child home with me.” 

And so it was settled; and Mrs. Preston 
grew busier than ever making ready for Jig’s 
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departure. The child must have such and 
such things to wear, she said, bustling about; 
and such and such things to carry with her. 
So upon the whole, the good woman had 
considerable to think of. All the while she 
was in a continued state of alarm, fearing 
that Old Israel would make his appearance 
again. At the sound of a street-organ, no 
matter how distant—she very unceremoni- 
ously packed Jig into a closet, assuring her 
that if she moved, stirred, or spoke, she 
shouldn’t be surprised if she was taken in 
spite of everything. It is needless to say 
that the frightened child remained silent. 
In the meantime, Jig conducted herself in 
a manner highly commendable; the great 
study of her life was in watching Mr. 
Singleton. No matter where he was—in the 
parlor, library, breakfast-room or dining hall, 
She was close by, her great eyes fixed won- 
deringly upon his face. Sometimes she ap- 
peared to grow puzzled, and would turn 
away, .as if discouraged, but she would 
return again as curious and studious as ever. 
She never addressed him, save when answer- 
ing some question which he asked her. She 
was silent, quiet and reserved, all other times. 
On the evening of the third day of his 


-stay in W——, and the one previous to his 


appointed departure, Mr. Singleton took Jig 


out for a short walk. She was arrayed in a 


new suit of clothes, light, airy and becoming, 
and for the first time in her life, began to 
realize something of her long-heped-for 
happiness. 

‘“Yes, yes, child,” Mr. Singleton said, 
looking down smilingly upon her, as she 


.tried, silently, to attract his attention. ‘I’m 


glad to see youso happy. Keep close by me.” 
She glanced up and down the street, as his 
injunction fell upon her ear—half expecting 


to see Old Israel—and then walked closely 
along by Mr. Singleton’s side. 


It was nearly dusk, and the street. lamps 


* were beginning to glisten through the shad- 
‘ows. The air was sweet, fresh and clear, 


and the beautiful inland city rich with the 


.fresh June brooding over.it. To little Jig, . 
there had never before been such a pleasant 


walk; the color never before came in such 


- healthful flushes to her cheeks, or the light 


to her eyes. She was so happy, so very, 


_very happy! She was like other children, 


now, gay and light-hearted. The cursed 
badge of her old poverty and degradation 


‘had fallen off, and it would never come 
-again, she shought! As these thoughts flit- 
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ted through her brain, Mr. Singleton stop- 
ped to speak with an old friend; and she 
turned to the window of a toy-shop near by 
to amuse herself. The crowd surged up 
and down the street, back and forth—back 
and forth—and still Mr. Singleton and his 
companion seemed lost te everything save 
the subject they were discussing. A few 
doors away, Jig saw another shop, brilliantly 
lighted. From it she could see Mr. Single- 
ton, she felt sure. She was very tired wait- 
ing; she could amuse herself there; it would 
be but a moment; nothing could harm her. 
What beautiful toys she saw there; wax 
dells, gaily dressed, dainty tea-services; bits 
of furniture-sets; chairs, tables, sofas and 
bedsteads. Sometime she could have all 
these things herself! How happy she should 


-be; and then she should go back to the dark 


alley for little Elsa! 

The shop was situated upon the corner of 
a narrow, unlighted street, near which she 
was standing. As she glanced down it, she 


thought of her old home with a shudder. A 
-hand was laid upon her shoulder; Mr. Single- 


ton had come, was the thought that flashed 
through her mind as she looked up. Mr. 
Singleton! Geod Heavens! It was not his 
eyes, burning so brutally upon her whiten- 
ing face; not his hand, like iron upon her 


shoulder; nor his voice that hissed that ter- 


rible oath in her ears! She tried to cry out, 
but her tongue clove to the roof of her 
mouth; she tried to run, but. that vice-like 
grip was upon her. She turned towards Mr. 
Singleton, but he was still conversing: with 
his friend; The next moment she was hur- 
ried down the dark street! Fast—faster! 
fast—faster! an oath and a blow, and on, 
on, on! 

Jig’s vision swept like a mist from before 
her eyes. 


CHAPTER IX. 


LD Israel was soon beyond the bounds of 

the city, with his frightened, helpless 
victim. He hurried her on, allowing neither 
time for rest nor chance for hope. The dew 
fell heavily; the child felt the dainty slippers 
in which her feet were encased, grow damp 
and soggy; raising her hand to her head, she 
drew it across the ribbons of her hat—the 


-beautiful hat, which Mrs. Preston had prid- 
_ed herself so much upon—and found that it 


was limp and soiled. Her white stockings 
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were covered with damp and dust, and her 
neat, airy dress, she saw by the light of the 


rising moon, was torn where it had caught 


against the bushes through which Old Israel 
had hurried her, when he went from the 
main road to elude pursuit. 

Poor littte Jig! how her hopes died out; 
how her heart ached! Back te slavery and 
degradation again; back to be the victim of 
the brutal creatures who had neither hu- 
man pity nor human kindness in their 


hearts. The rich dream of the moment had 


vanished and gone; the beautiful home, the 
tenderness of a father, the dear faces that 
had so blessed her, all gone—gone! And 
before her, the dark alley, the filthy room, 
blows, curses and abuse; and the street and 
its insults, as she went singing and dancing 
from door to door. 

Through that night the miserable man did 
not allow Jig one moment for rest; and 
when the morning sun broke cheerily in the 
east, they were almost back to their old 
haunts again. A few hours and they would 
reach home. Home, what a bitter mockery 
to the wearied, hopeless child! They stop- 
ped awhile ina thicket by the roadside, 
when they could not go further for weari- 
ness; and for that leniency, Old Israel 
swore as he had never done before; and 
when they started on their way again, struck 
blow after blow upon the shrinking form of 
the child. 

‘‘Run away a’gin, will ye?” he cried out 
from between his teeth. ‘‘ We’ll see if 
you'll try it ag’in, curse you!” 

Jig did not answer him; but once she 
found herself glancing back over her shoul- 
der, as if hoping for help. Old Israel’s keen 
eyes were upon her. Striking her a blow 
upon the mouth, he yelled:— 

‘‘You think they’re comin’, do you, you 
young wild-bat? J litear their hearts out, 
and yours, too, if you look back ag’in! Keep 
your eyes ahead, fiend! ”’ 

And so she did, not daring to look back 
once to the land of Promise which she had 
left. By-and-by, the spires of the great city 
loomed up in the. distance; soon its outer 
streets were reached; and soon, oh, too soon, 


the rush and din of its great heart fell upon 


the ears of the child. .While she shuddered 
to hear it, she was back in the old alley 
again with its dingy buildings before her, 
and its dull light upon her. Filthy children 
crowded about. her, crying out her return; 
blear-eyed women, old and young, rushed to 


the doors to see that Jig had come! and men, 
coarse and inhuman, roared and chuckled 
that the game was caught. The child glanc- 
ed up to Elsa’s window, but could not see 
her little friend there; then down to old 
Suke whose sharp face was grinning from a 
broken pane of glass, through which her 
croning voice came tauntingly:— 

‘* Toot! the crow is back ag’in. The crow 
won’t be a lady this hitch! ”’ 

And Jig went along to Old Israel’s home, 
trembling in every limb in anticipation of 
the meeting there. ‘‘They may kill me— 
I don’t care!’ she said under her breath, 
as she tottered for a moment upon the brok- 
en sill of the door. 

Like a tigress, Mammy Israel sprang for- 
ward to meet her; her whole face gleaming 
as though a thousand flames were alive upon 
it. She struck the child in the face, tere the 
poor, soiled hat from her head, the fasten- 
ings of her heavy hair from their places, 
and then cried out as she beat her:— - 

‘* Run ’way, will ye! Run ’way after fine 
clothes, and see what ’comes of ’um! Ye’ll 
git back in yer old duds ag’in, let me tell 
yer! Oh, yer fiend! oh, oh, eh!” 

With her trembling, spiteful hands, she 
tore Jig’s dress from her, and then chuckled 
as she looked upon her under-clothing, so 
finely and nicely made. 

*¢ Oh, ye got inter a rich nest, my pretty,” 


she screamed. ‘“ What laces ye’ve got round 


yer neck and arms! What a nice bit of sil- 
ver they’ll bring! Oh, a lady—a lady! You 
wanted to be a lady!” 

“Yes,” Jig faltered, sinking back into a 
chair. 

‘¢ Oh, you did then! Well, stand up then! 
ladies can stand up, I guess. Take that for 
yer wants—you jade! ”’ 

She struck her in the face, again, and then 
laughed to see the tears gather in Jig’s eyes. 
‘¢ You didn’t use to cry, little fiend! If you 
were beat to death yer didn’t howl! That’s 
the way ladies do, ain’t it? You’re a lady, 
you run’way! but yer catched—yer catch- 
ed! ”’ she cried, madly. 

How mute the poor child was! hew per- 
fectly helpless, and how completely in the 


power of the inhuman wretches! She had 
-heard a great deal about people’s dying. 


Mrs. Preston had told her that when little 
children died, God took them home, and 
they never knew anything about .trouble 
again. They went to a beautiful place 


.where there were green fields, sunny skies, 
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and silvery streams of water; they were not 
abused there; they were not bad or wicked, 
but happy, oh, so very happy! And God 
took care of them. Mrs. Preston had told 
her about God, and as the child stood silent- 
ly bearing the insults and abuses heaped up- 
on her, she remembered what the sunny- 
hearted little woman had said to her about 
Him; and she wondered why the same dear 
God did not come for her then, when she 
needed him so much; when she was so 
bruised and weary; when her eyes were 
blind with tears, and her limbs cramped 
with pain. How good she would be in that 
beautiful place, if she could only go to it, 
she thought! How well she would behave, 
how quiet and pretty she would be, where it 
was 80 fresh and clean and bright! Oh, if 
the great and good God, who saw everything, 
and knew everything, and who loved every- 
body, would only come after her then! Mr. 
Westerly could never find her, she felt sure; 
neither could Mr. Singleton or Mr. Preston 
—but God could! If there was only a way 
to get to Him, she thought; but—and her 
face grew darker and sadder than ever—per- 
haps even He could not take her from Daddy 
and Mammy Israel! 

‘* Mayn’t I sit down?” she asked meekly, 
looking up into the old woman’s face. 

‘* No, yer needn’t; yer stood up when yer 
went off, and I guess ye can stand up now! 
Folks hev ter stand up ter run, don’t they ?” 

I don’t sit down, I shall fall,”’ said 
Jig, tottering along towards the wall. 

“Fall, then!’ screamed Mammy Israel, 
giving her a blow that sent her reeling to 
the floor. ‘* Lay there, now! ” 

And she did lie there, all the day through, 
and until the night came; receiving a blow 
and a kick when it was given her, and still 
without weeping or speaking, or even moan- 
ing in her pain. 

In the evening old Suke came in to see 
her; her face looking sharper, her eyes 
keener than ever. She croned and ehuckled 
to herself as she looked upon Jig, and then 
going up close to her, pushed the toe of her 
ragged shoe against her. 

** Sleep, ain’t you, little crow?” she said, 
clapping her dry hands together. ‘‘ Toot! 
it’s a lady’s bed, ain’t it? Toot! it’s soft, 
what a piller it’s got. Toot, preity! toot, 
goodie! old Suke’s here to see the lady!” 

‘* Make her get up, Suke!”’ growled Old 
Israel from the corner where he had been 
resting ever since his return. ‘Tell her to 


dance; see if she’s forgut that? Hit her, 
Suke!”’ 

Suke did as she was bidden; and Jig re- 
ceived blows from her hands. She stooped 
as if to help her from the floor, and as she 
did so, placed her withered lips for a second 
at the child’s ear. ‘“‘I hate ’em, crow! I'll 
help yer,”’ she whispered, at the same time 
that she grasped her arm roughly :— 

“Git up; now dance!” she cried aloud. 
** Dance, or I’ll break your head!” . 

Tired and sick as she was, with that ter- 
rible load upon her childish heart, that 
terrible dread of the future bearing down 
upen her; bruised and stiff in every joint, 
poor Jig danced around the dingy room as 
she had done a thousand times before; 
danced, tottering here, staggering there, 
and going wrong in another place; and for 
her efforts, Old Israel jeered at her, and 
Mammy Israel and Suke croned and cried 
out together:— 

The lady! how the lady dances! 

sing!’ said Old Israel. ‘Try 
that, for you’ll have to go inter the street 
one of these days.” 

Sing, with that poor, trembling, choked 
voice! She had sung to Mr. Singleton the 
very day before, and he had called her his 
robin, his clear-noted bird! how could she 
sing now? For her hesitancy, old Suke 
called out :— 

‘Toot, we must hear the lady sing! toot, 
toot!” 

So she sang, but the melody over which 
her voice ran—up and down, here and there 
—sounded as though her heart was in it, 
bleeding at every note; breaking at every 
pause. 

‘‘ Oh, how she sings! how the crow sings!” 
croned old Suke. ‘‘ What has it swallowed, 
that makes its voice so rough? a shingle? 
toot! has the crow swallowed a shingle?” 

Jig sat down upon the floor again, and 
leaned her head upon her hands. Old Suke 
wenton. ‘The crow’s lost the lily; the 
little Elsa has gone; the crow can’t see her 
again. Oh, the crow stands up. Toot! 
what good’ll that do? The lily’s gone.” 

‘* Where ?” asked Jig. 

“Don’t know, gone. Good for the crow, 
*coz she ran off. She lost her. Toot! she 
lost her.” 

Perhaps God had taken little Elsa, Jig 
thought. Oh, if he would only take her, too! 
Little Elsa was never beaten; she lived with 
her aunt in a clean room, and had a pot of 
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flowers in the window, just as Mrs. Preston 
had; and if God took her when she was so 
well-off, why wouldn’t he come for her— 
poor Jig—who was beaten, who lived in filth, 
and who had not a single flower to look at. 

‘*Poor child! with her dim eyes, she tried 
to pierce the darkness above and about her, 
little knowing that while she looked so far 
off for help, that the good Father held her 
as it were, “in the hollow of his hand,’’ 
and that through the darkness she was 
walking straight towards the light. 

‘“Won’t she ever come back ag’in?”’ Jig 
asked, creeping along towards old Suke. 
‘‘Didn’t she say she would?”’ 

‘No, she didn’t,” snapped Suke. 
went off to live—a long way off—she don’t 
want to see you ’coz you run.”’ 

Jig looked up into Suke’s face. It was 
hard and immovable as ever; the keen eyes 
glittered, the sunken mouth was shut to- 
gether like a vice. She thought of her se- 
cret, and wondered if it would do her any 
good, could she learn it now. 

‘¢ What yer lookin’ at, now? What yer 
lookin’ at?’’? demanded Suke, giving a quick 
glance towards Old Israel, who had leaned 
back upon his couch, and to all appearances 
was sleeping soundly. ‘‘Toot! do ladies 
look in that way? Shall I break yer head 
for yer?” 

Now she looked at Mammy Israel, who 
was cooking an unsavory mess over the 
stove. ‘*Come here,” she said, “let me 
bang you; toot! let me bang you.” 

‘“ Bang away, old Suke,’’ screamed mammy, 
turning away from her cooking. ‘“ We'll 
show her how to run and bea lady. Bang 
away; byme-by, I’Ulcome! I’ll come! It takes 
her mammy to lay on the blows solid.’’ 
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‘Yes, solid!” whined old Suke, grasping 
Jig by the arm and shaking her roughly; 
adding under her breath, “‘Some day the 
crow and I will break your bones, old fiend!”’ 

Jig looked up into her face again, and 
made an attempt to speak. ‘Toot, keep 
still!’ whispered Suke. cheat ’em, 
show you the way to run next time. Get 
on the floor and sleep, old Suke’ll help yer.’’ 

Mammy Israel looked up. ‘I’m lookin’ 
at the lady, at the crow,” said Suke, quickly. 
‘* What a pretty it is! Where’s her nice 
clothes? Toot! where’s hergold? Did she 
run when daddy went after her? Did it 
run, the crow?” 

‘Lost her tongue,’ growled Old Israel, 
rising up from his bed. ‘Curse her, but 
she must find it fore long.” 

‘“*Isn’t it hungry ?”’ taunted Suke. Don’t 
it want some sweet things—some nice 
things—to put in its bill, poor crow? Shall 
I break its black head?” 

“Yes, break it,” answered Jig. don’t 
care.”’ 

“Don’t, don’t! Toot! that sounds like it. 
Yes, I’ll break yer head and yer bones for 
yer, poor crow! Ah, look at the lady, what 
rags she wears! Ain’t she hungry?” 

Jig glanced at the rough table. She was 
faint and sick, but she could net eat. There 
was nothing upon it that she wanted. ~- 

‘Come ’long!”’ cried out Old Israel, start- 
ing towards her with an upraised hand. 

“Yes, yes, daddy! I’m so hungry,” 
pleaded Jig, moving ferward. 

Terrible hungry, the poor crow!” whis- 
pered Suke to herself, hopping out at the 
door. “T’llhelp her. Toot! I’ll help her. 
She shall be a lady, after all. Suke hates 
’em, and Suke wants gold. Toot!” 


[To be continued.] 
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And count the acts that you have done, 
And counting, find 

One self-denying deed, one word 

That eased the heart of him that heard; 
One glance, most kind, 

That fell like sunshine where it went, 

Then you may count that day well spent. 


But if through all the livelong day, 

You’ve cheered no heart by yea or nay; 
If through it all 

You’ve nothing done that you ean trace 

That brought the sunshine to one face, 
No act, most small, 

That helped some soul and nothing cost, 

Then count that day as worse than lost! 
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WHY I MARRIED THE WIDOW. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


ALWAYS did like the Widow Beasley. 


I liked her before she was married (her 


maiden name was Brown), and I liked her 


after she was married; and when Dan 
Beasley died, I liked her so much that when 
she advertised for boarders, I was the very 
first man to apply, and consequently I got 
the very best room in the house. 

Mrs. Beasley is a most decidedly goed- 
looking woman. I always said so, and I 
always thought so, and I still continue to 
think so. She wasn’t one of your small, 
pinched-up, wasp-waisted creatures. Oh, no; 
Elizabeth—that was her Christian name— 
had a form of very handsome proportions. 
She had bewitching eyes, a shade or two 
darker than the oft-quoted raven’s wing, 
and the most splendid purple-black hair I 
think that I ever saw. Her skin, though, 
was not so white as I like to see skins, but 
as she had a pair of very brilliant red roses 
in her cheeks, I never cared much about the 
absence of the lilies. Her lips, I must say, 
were abeut the most ravishing pair that I 
ever had pressed to mine (for I won’t deny 
that I have kissed Elizabeth), and her teeth— 


-but, pshaw! shall I make out an inventory 


of her charms? beginning thus: ‘Item, 

‘ She hath a sweet mouth.’ 

No, it is sufficient to say that she was 
most decidedly lovely— 

“* And thro’ her clear brunette complexion shone a 
Great wish to please—a most attractive dower, 
Especially when added to the power.” 

And the widow did please me. In fact, I 
had always been pleased with Elizabeth, but 
had no more thought of loving her than you 
have, my gentle masculine reader, for,-in 
the first place, she was five years my senior; 
and in the second place, I was terribly in 
love with another woman; and in the. third 
place, the other woman was terribly in love 
with me. 

I don’t know whether you know me or 
not, but you’ve probably seen me if you’ve 
ever been in Yazoo. I’m always to be seen 
in Yazoo when the weather is fair. My 
name is Washington Wadman. It was my 
great-grandfather’s notion having me chris- 
tened after the ‘father of his country,” 
for, you see, my great-grandfather was one 
of George’s most intimate friends. They 


used to go ‘hooking’? watermelons to- 
gether, as I’ve heard my great-grandfather 
tell many and many atime. Iam happy to 
state that the old gentleman still lives at the 
rather mature age of one hundred and sixty, 
is as hearty as ever, and can read Chinese 
without glasses just as well as ever he 
could. 

I haven’t any profession, and as my Uncle 
John Wadman left me all his wealth at the 
time of his death, I don’t really need one. 

Yes, my Uncle John left me all his prop- 
erty upon one condition; and as the condi- 
tion wasn’t a very disagreeable ene, I have 
always, since my uncle’s death, considered 
myself a man of wealth, although the above- 
mentioned condition was not fulfilled until 
yesterday. 

To understand my uncle’s reasons for 
making such a singular will as he left behind 
him, it is necessary for me to inform you 
that he was a bachelor, and knew all about 
the discomforts of a bachelor’s life; but as 
he didn’t begin to realize all these discom- 
forts until he became toe old—as he thought 
—to marry, he began to hate himself for not 
marrying while he was young. And he ex- 
tended his hate to every other old bachelor, 
not excepting his brothers, who, with the 
exception of my father, were bachelors also. 


So you see he left his property to me, pro- 


vided I married before my twenty-fifth birth- 
day. But in case I did not marry, thus 
forfeiting the property, it was to be equally 
divided between six old maids who all their 
lives had been willing and anxious to marry, 
but had never had a chance. 

Now the reader will naturally suppose that 
I wasn’t fool enough to throw away a fortune 
just for the want of a wife, particularly as I 
happened to be in love with— 


‘A beautiful and happy girl, 
With step as light as summer air,”’ 


who loved me in return, and had already 
promised to be Mrs. Wadman. 

No, I had determined to marry; and for 
fear that something might happen to my 
darling Fanny, I had partially courted sev- 
eral other girls, and I won’t deny that I had 
thrown ene or two very tender glances at 
the Widow Beasley. 


But the girl that I adored was sweet 
Fanny Cedwell. Yes, 

“ She ruled in beauty o’er this heart of mine,” 
as Petrarch said about a certain Mrs. Laura 
(I wonder how Mrs. L.’s husband liked that 
style of poetry ?) and she was calculating to 
rule my household. j 

I’ve given you some slight hints regarding 
Mrs. Beasley’s beauty, and as I have admit- 
ted that I admired her, you may imagine 
that Fanny’s beauty was of a similar order, 
but you never were more mistaken in your 
life. I don’t confine myself to admiring one 
particular type of female loveliness, madam. 
No, I admire your magnificent Juno-like 
woman, be she light or dark, and I admire 
round, rosy, laughing-eyed women, and tall, 
thin, sober-eyed women, and short, thick, 
puffy women. But I love a small, angelic 
creature, with great blue eyes, golden hair, 
and a complexion ‘like rose-leaves swim- 
ming in pure milk,” and her name is Fanny, 
and she’s only seventeen years old. 

It is a sad mistake on somebody’s part 
that Fanny wasn’t born several years before 
she was, because it was on account of her 
youth that her mother persisted in fixing 
upon the very last day that my uncle’s will 
allowed for our wedding. 

Yesterday was the day appointed for our 
wedding. For weeks and months we had 
been making preparations for that great 
day. I can’t say that Fanny and I busied 
ourselves much about the preparations, for 
there was nothing that we could do except 
to sit in the drawing-room and talk about 
how happy we should be when the time 
came; for she did love me so, and I loved 
her so, that we were both very unhappy 
the moment we were out of sight of each 
other. 

Well, the night before last being the very 
last night, as a bachelor, that I should pass 
on earth, I spent in the following manner: 
From seven o’cleck in the evening until ten 
I was with Fanny. We sat en the sofa 
together. I had one arm around her waist, 
and she had one around my neck, and one of 
her little white hands was in mine; and ‘her 
beautiful head was on my shoulder, and her 
golden hair swept my cheek. We talked— 
oh, about so many things, and we said ever 
so many loving things, and we kissed once 
or twice. Then the little clock on the man- 
tel struck ten, and then I tore myself away 
from Fanny and went home. 

It was just fifteen minutes past ten when 
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I got to the widow’s. I went in and found that 
very charming woman sitting at the pianoand 
singing, ‘‘ Thou art so near and yet so far.” 
When I entered the room she looked up at 
me so longingly that I really—well, I wished 
there was more of me—two or three, for in- 
stance. Then we sang “‘ Auld Lang Syne,” 
aud a tear bubbled up in the widow’s right 
eye, and rolled slowly and sorrowfully adown 
her decidedly handsome nose. 

‘* Wash,” said Elizabeth (she always 
called me Wash), raising her dark eyes to 
mine, the long, beautiful lashes still wet 
with a pearly tear or two. ‘‘ Wash, I sup- 
pose this is the last night you will ever pass 
under my roof.’’ 

“T am thinking you are quite correct in 
your supposition, Elizabeth,” I answered, 
with a sigh; for I was feeling rather bliss- 
fully melancholy, and the tenes of Eliza- 
beth’s voice rather aggravated that feeling. 
She had a remarkably melodious voice. As 
the poet says:— 

** Those silver sounds, so soft, so dear, 
The listener held his breath to hear.” 

Yes, I always held my breath when Eliza- 
beth spoke, and once or twice I got so red 
in the face with holding on, that I had to ask 
her to pause and allow me to respire. 

‘* Wash, I—I hope you will be happy.” 

‘¢ Yes, Elizabeth, I rather hope so,” I said, 
laying my hand very gently on her shoulder. 

*¢ But she’s very young.”’ 

“Yes, but she’ll outgrow that, Elizabeth. 
For the present, it is enough for me te know 
that she loves me as fondly as I do her.” 

‘*¢T shall be satisfied if she only makes you 
happy, Washington. But remember, no 
matter what may happen, I shall always be 
interested in you. I shall always re-re-main 
your—your friend,’’ sobbed Elizabeth, bury- 
ing her face ‘n the finger-board of the piano, 
with a discordant crash, and bursting into 
tears. 

Gentle reader, this was becoming decid- 
edly affecting; and although I’m rather fond 
of affecting scenes, I objected very strongly 
to having one that night—the night before 
my wedding—in company with such a very 

charming woman as Mrs. Elizabeth Beasley, 

because I was afraid I might forget myself. 

So I hurriedly bade her good-night, and 

sought my chamber, leaving the widow to 

dry her tears with the pedal of the piano. 

Now you, my dear fellow, I dare say, did 
not sleep a wink the night before you were 
married, but I did. I am not of a nervous. 
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temperament, and I had a clear conscience. 
I was at peace with all the world. I was 
supremely happy, and had eaten a light sup- 
per. So you see there was nothing to hin- 
der my sleeping; and consequently the mo- 
ment my head teuched the pillow, my eyes 
closed, and I floated off into the land of 
dreams. 


***Tis morn—the orange-mantled sun 
Breaks through the fading gray.” 

I start from my sleep and rub my eyes. 
My brain is confused, and I stare wildly 
around me. There is a sickening odor in 
the room. Whatisit? WhereamI? Is 
this my wedding-day? I cannot collect my 
scattered thoughts. DoIstilldream? No. 
this is my chamber, and that is the widow’s 
melodious voice that I hear in the hall 
below. Presently there is a knock at the 
door. 

Who’s there?” 

““Me—Elizabeth. Oh, Washington, we’ve 
been robbed!” 

I arose, partially dressed myself, threw 
on my dressing-gown, and opened the door. 
Elizabeth gave one fearful glance at me, 
screamed, and, turning quickly, rushed 
down-stairs. 

I followed her, wondering what could be 
the matter. In the hall I encountered Smith, 
one of the widow’s boarders. He looked at 
me, and turned pale as death. 

‘¢Tt’s one of the burglars! ’’ hecried. And 
then, with a terror, he burst into the dining- 
room, and throwing himself from a window, 
ran down the street screaming ‘‘ Murder!” 

‘*Egad!” said I, ‘‘they’re playing a game 
on me. But they’ll have to play it without 
my assistance. I'll go back to my room 
and dress.” 

But I had just reached the foot of the 
stairs when the widow put her head in at 
the front door. She drew back screaming. 

“Come,come!” said I. ‘This thing is 
played out.” 

‘¢ It’s his voice,’’ said the widow, her face 
once more appearing at the door. 

‘“‘ Whose voice should I have but my 
own ?’’ I asked, rather testily. 

“It’s his nose! 

Then she came forward and took me by 
the hand. 

“OQ Washington!” she cried, beginning 
to sob, ‘* where—where is your hair ?” 

Smith, Jones and Jencks came in just 


then. 


is he!” said Smith. 


*¢ Yes, it’s he!” said Jones. 

“T’m sure of that nose,” said Jencks, 
but where’s your hair ?”’ 

At that instant the cook came up and 
grasped me by the arm. 

‘*Q Mr. Wadman, where’s your hair?” 

“You think you’re wonderful funny,” 
said I, with a sneer, and a comprehensive 
glance that took in the widow, Smith, Jones, 
Jencks and the cook. ‘‘ Yes, you think 
you’re playing anice joke on me, don’t you ? 
And I suppose you consider your conduct 
quite lady-like, madam? And you, Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Jones and Mr. Jencks, are a trio 
of perfect gentlemen, no doubt, but I don’t 
think 

‘* Why, the man’s crazy !’’ cried Jones. 

**Mad as a March hare!” exclaimed 
Jencks. 

‘“‘He really thinks he has got a head 
of 

But Smith was interrupted by the entrance 
of my old friend Woodard, who advanced 
toward me with a very serious cast of coun- 
tenance, and placing his mouth to my ear 
asked, in a very sorrowful tone of voice:— 

**Q Wadman! where the deuce is your 
hair?” 

** Et tu, Brute I cried, tearing myself 
away from him. And then, bounding up 
stairs, I rushed into my room. 

* Am I mad?’ I asked myself, “‘or are 
they crazy? My head does feel queer; 
rather light and airy—decidedly cool, too.” 
I raised my hand to it. ‘‘ Good heavens! 
where is my hair?”’ 

Then I ran to the mirror. The sight was 
too terrible, for my head had been shaved 
clean, and my face had been painted with 
iodine. I screamed and fainted. 

When I awoke to consciousness I found 
myself reclining in the widow’s arms, with 
my shaved head pillowed upon her breast. 
All the boarders, the cook, the chamber- 
maids and the waiting-maids were gathered 
around me. 

“Oh, horrible!”” I groaned. Eliz- 
abeth, do tell me the meaning of this?” 
And I placed my hands upon my head. 

“Tell him,” said the widow. ‘I can’t.” 

‘* Why, you see, Wadman,’’ began Smith, 
‘the house was entered last night by bur- 
glars. They took all Mrs. Beasley’s silver 
ware, and everything else of value that they 
conld lay their hands to. They took my 
gold watch, confound ’em! and all my money; 
and we suppose that, just for the fun of the 
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thing, they gave you chloroferm—the scent of 

it is all through the house—and then shaved 
your head and painted your face with 
iodine.”’ 

‘* And—oh, heavens!—this is my wedding- 
day!’ And again I swooned. 

When I again opened my eyes the company 
had retired, all excepting Woodard and the 
widow, who still supported my unprotected 

ll. 

a fiendish outrage!” said the 
widow. 

“Yes,” I faltered, “it would have been 
horrible under any circumstances, but at 
present how much more so, on this my 
wedding-day! 

“The wedding’ll have to be postponed,” 
said Woodard. ‘I'll go to Mrs. Codwell’s 
immediately, and tell her what has hap- 
pened.” 

“No, no. go myself,’”’ I cried, start- 
ing up. 

‘‘ What! with that head and face?” 

‘* Tt’s the only head and face I’ve got to go 
with; and the wedding can’t be postponed. 
Do you remember my uncle’s will?” 

‘‘ Unfortunate man! I had forgotten the 
will. Yes, the wedding must take place 
to-day. But will Fanny ’’—— 

“Do you think the dear girl fell in love 
with my hair?’’ I asked, savagely. 

“Go and see,” said the widow, leaving 
the room. 

I dressed hurriedly with my friend’s assis- 
tance, and jamming my hat over my eyes, 
was about to leave the apartment when 
Woodard stopped me with the question, 
‘‘Hadn’t I better get you a wig?”’ 

‘No, Pll go to my Fanny as I am. Re- 
member, ‘* Love looks not with the eyes, but 
with the mind.’’ And so saying, I strode 
from the house and walked proudly down 
the street, conscious of the fact, but too sav- 
age to care if hundreds of eyes were looking 
at me. 

Yes, there were heads at every window, 
for the news of the horrible outrage had 
spread from one end of Yazoo to the other, 
and Fanny had been one of the first to hear 
of it. 

When I reached Mrs. Codwell’s door I 
tarried not to ring the bell, for that had leng 
ceased to be customary with me. No, I 
marched boldly into the house and entered 
the drawing-room unannounced. Fanay 
stood before me, but she did not speak, she 
did not move. 
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* You might have thought a form of wax, 
Wrought to the very life, was there, 
So still she was, so pale, so fair.’’ : 


“*O Fanny, darling, speak to me! ” I cried, 
extending my arms to embrace her. 

Then she started, and shrieked. Her 
mother rushed into the room and caught her 
daughter in her arms, and then they both 
screamed in concert. 

““O Fanny, dearest, don’t yell so! My 
hair will grow again, and my face will resume 
its original color, before our honeymoon is 
over,”’ I pleaded. 

“Gol gol’? she screamed. ‘ I can’t marry 
such a fgight. Go, and let your hair grow if 
it will.” 

But we must be married to-day, dearest,” 
I urged. 

She gave one very scrutinizing glance at 
my face and at my hairless cranium, and then) 
she covered her face with her hands. 

** No, no, I—I really can’t marry you to- 
day. I’’——she took one more peep at my — 
shaved head—‘‘ I renounce you forever.’’ 

Then she left the room, and I left the 
house. Returning slowly to my boarding- 
house, I met Elizabeth at the door. A world 
of pity beamed in her dark eyes. 

‘Is the wedding postponed?” she asked, 
observing my sorrowful countenance. 

‘¢- Yes—werse. She has discarded me al- 
together. No weman will marry me now, 
and to-morrow I shall be a poor man,” I 
answered, jamming my head against the door 
in a rage. 

** Are you sure that no woman will marry 
you, Washington?” Elizabeth asked; and 
her melodious voice was more musical than 
ever. 

I looked down into her beautiful dark eyes. 


My heart gave one terrible thump as I 
asked :— 


Will you?” 

Yes, Washington.” 

I pressed her to my heart, and she kissed 
my shaved head. 

‘*The wedding shall take place this after- 
noon,”’ I said. 

Yes, love.”’ 

Again we embraced. 

And now the reader knows why I married 
a widow. And although I’ve only been mar- 
ried twenty-four hours, I’ve thought several 
times since the ceremony was performed, 
what a fool I was not to have married her 
long ago, and in my hair, without the fear 
of my uncle’s will before me. 
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MY GUARDIAN. 


BY MISS H. R. HUDSON. 


NSTEAD of doing my tasks, I had been 
sitting idly at my desk all that bright 
winter afternoon, building air-castles and 
dreaming day-dreams as young girls will; 
and I came sauntering home in the sunset, 
in spiritless fashion, wondering why my life 
had never been what I wanted it to be, but 
had always gone on just the same, without a 
bit of variety in it. For I did not find pleas- 
ure in the Philosophy, German, etc., that 
filled up my school hours, the everlasting 
music, or the sitting at home in staid propri- 
ety, with Mrs. Mechlenberger and my guar- 
dian for company. I did not love Mrs. 
Mechlenberger, and I had been afraid of my 
guardian ever since I was a little girl, and he, 
an austere young man of five and twenty, 
had made me say the multiplication tables to 
him evenings. He had taken me to live with 
him when I was five years old. I was seven- 
teen then, but nothing about the house had 
changed. Its stately front looked down on 
the city street just as grandly—its great rooms 
were just as magnificent and gloomy as ever. 
As for my guardian and his housekeeper, 
one was perceptibly graver, the other per- 
ceptibly older—that was all the difference; 
and sometimes I used to wonder a little fret- 
fully, if things would go on thus until I was 
an old woman, and my guardian or Mechlen- 
berger died. 

I was by no means in a hurry to reach 
home that night. It was quite dusky when 
Icame into my chamber, and tossing off my 
hat and cloak sat down by the fire to think a 
little longer. Iwas scarcely seated, however, 
before there was a knock on the door, and a 
maid appeared to say that my guardian 
wanted me in the library, ‘‘ and he had waited 
so long he would be glad if I would come 
immediately.’ 

I went immediately, wondering greatly at 
this unexpected summons. : 

My guardian was sitting at his desk writing, 
busily. The lamps were lighted and the 
curtains drawn closely. He only nodded and 
pointed me to a seat as I entered, then went 
on with his letter, while I waited with what 
patience I might. It was a rare thing for me 
to be admitted into this sanctum where Mr. 
Roscoe passed most of his time. It was a 
large and lofty room, carpeted and curtained 


with crimson. Numerous irregularly shaped 
alcoves and recesses were lined with books, 
and a smaller apartment separated from this 
by a curtain held the greater part of the libra-. 
ry. The room was filled with rare pictures and 
peopled with statues. I used to think Mr. 
Roscoe cared more for their silent company, 
than for all the worldoutside. Isat watching 
him this evening as I leaned back luxuriously 
on my lounge, and wondering if he did or 
not—but his face told no tales. It was a 
dark, thin face, quiet and haughty—one of 
those faces that rebuked scrutiny rather 
than rewarded it. He finished and sealed his 
letter, then turned towards me. 

**You kept me waiting and I have kept 
you waiting,” he said. ‘‘ You were late 
home from school to-night ? ” 

Yes, sir.” 

‘*T have sent for you for two reasons; 
first to tell you that I am going abroad for a 
year; I leave to-morrow night.” 

‘*You are going abroad?” I echoed, in 
amazement. 

“To Italy. You will remain with Mrs. 
Mechlenberger and pursue your studies as 
usual, but for fear you might find the house 
lonely, I have decided to clese it, and have 
engaged rooms at the House. It may 
be that you will find the change pleasant.” 

I was quite certain of it, but only assented 
with a cool “ Very likely,’”’ knowing Mr. 
Roscoe’s dislike of superlatives. 

‘* Do you mean to remain only a year?” 

“* That is all. I find it impossible to avoid 
going, and that is the shortest time I can 
give myself.’ 

There was a silence between us. My 
guardian stood looking down at the fire 
gravely, and I had some dim idea of saying 
I was sorry, then checked myself to wonder 
if Iwas. The pause lasted so long that I 
half rose, thinking he was done with me. 

“One moment. You remember there 
were two reasons why I wished to speak to 
you. Te tell the truth, I hardly knew how 
to say what I intended. I believe I had for- 
gotten you are only a school-girl yet.” And 
Mr. Roscoe glanced at me critically, as I 
stood before him in the fire-light. ‘“‘ How 
old are you, Elizabeth ? ” 

‘Seventeen years and six months.” 
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‘¢ Almost as much a woman as you will be 
at twenty-one. A young lady at seventeen 
ought to have definite ideas of her future. 
What are yours ?”’ 

‘* Rather vague ones, I’m afraid,’ I an- 
swered, smiling a little as I thought of my 
wasted afternoon. 

‘* Well, what is the substanee of them?” 

‘*They’re too fanciful te be put into 
words.” 

‘“* You want to try the world, perhaps; 
young people usually do. They won’t 
accept the statement of experience—they 
want to beat back and forth in it, till they 
have found for themselves that it is all full 
of misery and wrong and oppression. Then 
they are satisfied. Does your life here con- 
tent you? has it contented you thus far?” 

I was about to answer, “‘ Not always,” but 
changed my mind and replied with a doubt- 
ful Yes.” 

“* Yet you will be glad three years hence 
when you are your own mistress ? ”’ 

Maybe.”’ 

‘*T know you will be glad; and yet—I am 
telling you this because I think you are old 
enough to hear it now—you father died of 
despair, because this world, that looks pleas- 
ant, used him so cruelly; and your mother 
died of grief for his loss; but the world gets 
a great deal of credit for benignity, in spite 
of occasional roughness. 

Mr. Roscoe’s dark face grew gloomy as he 
spoke, and he began to pace rapidly up and 
down the room. I stood waiching him, 
wondering and dismayed. 

‘* Why did you not tell me this before ?”’ 
I asked. 

‘* Tt would have been quite useless. I tell 
you now as a warning, lest you trust the 
future too entirely. What you know of your 
parent’s history is substantially correct. I 
have only explained it.’’ 

Looking backward, I remembered a room 
with wide, sunny windows that let the eye 
look eut over fields and up inte breadths of 
blue sky. I remember a lady’s face, white 
and patient, with tears often upon it, and a 
kind voice that used to tell me stories winter 
evenings. Mr. Roscoe’s face used to be 
there. I used to study it then as now. It 
was very kind when he spoke toher. Many 
times I had heard her call him her best 
friend. 

‘¢ Ah, you were so kind to them! ”’ I said. 
‘*T can remember how you used to comfort 
poor mamma; but I never knew why she 


died, and I never saw my father. Tell me 
about them now, Mr. Roscoe.” 

** There is little to tell. Your father was 
robbed legally by his dearest friend. Robbed 
ef everything.” 

** You have never told me 1 was left pen- 
niless, sir,” I interrupted. 

**Chut, child! You were not left; I 
begged you of your mother, and had you for 
acharity. We will leave all this now, if you 
please, and come back to what we were say- 
ing. Yeu are seventeen years and six 
months old. Have you ever thought whether 
you wish to marry?” 

He asKed the question straightforwardly, 
never ceasing his pacing to and fro, and 
scarcely doing me the honor to look at me as 
I stood there surprised and hesitating. I 
first blushed at the question—I believe all 
women do blush at the wrong times—and 
then laughed at his odd way of putting it. 

** No, sir,”’ I answered, briefly. 

“Right,” said Mr. Roscoe, with a little 
approving nod. ‘In that case you can 
think of it now more clearly. My other 
question is this, Will you marry me ?”’ 

I stood looking at him with every emotion 
gone out of my mind and every expression 
out of my face, save simple astonishment. 
Could I believe my ears? Here was the 
clever Mr. Roscoe, a man more than twenty 
years my senior, who had filled the place of 
a father all my life, asking me to marry 
him! 

‘Do you really mean it, sir? ’”’ I inquired, 
at last, breathlessly. 

Mr. Roscoe turned round, smiled _a little 
at my attitude and my face, and answered, 
Certainly.” 

Seeing my surprise still unabated, he went 
on quietly :— 

‘*T mean it with modifications. Ido not 
ask you to marry me to-morrow, and I do 
not expect that you will regard me as a hero 
ora prince. It would not be easy to deify 
me, so I need not speak strongly as respects 
the last particular. I merely inquire if, at 
some future time, when you have seen some- 
thing of the world, we will say, and get 
ready to begin living in earnest; when you 
have finished growing up, you will marry 
me—always providing there are no slips of 
inclination and no slips of chance.” 

Suppose I don’t improve,” I suggested, 
gravely. ‘* You are calculating on that, 
ar’n’t you?” 

Not in the least.” 
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I reflected. I thought what a fine thing 
it would be to be called Mrs. Roscoe, and 
have peeple know that such a clever man as 
my guardian was my husband. I thought 
how kind he had been to me, what a fine 
house and how much money he had; and 
having got through this strange jumble of 
thought, I took my resolution suddenly and 
said :— 

Yes.’ 

“Very good; but if you had considered 
longer it would have been better. Do you 
suppose you will be sorry for what you have 
said to-morrow ?”’ 

Certainly not.” 

take you at your word,” said my 
guardian, ‘‘ and I’ll help you to be consistent 
if Ican. Excuse me if I have been sarcas- 
tic, and choose which of these rings you’ll 
wear to remember me.”’ 

He unlocked a drawer in his desk and 
drew out a tiny velvet case, wherein lay 
three fairy circles set with gems that sparkled 
like points of fire, laid it on the table before 
me and left me to cheose at leisure, while he 
resumed his meditative pacing. 

“Ill have the opal,’’ I said, after trying 
the three many times over. ‘‘ People say 
opals are unlucky, but they’re beautiful.” 

‘““The opal. I’m glad you’re not super- 
stitious; and now—why the clock says eight 
and you have had no supper. Don’t stay 
any longer to-night.” 

Accustomed to obey my guardian literally, 
and having had no time to take into account 
the change in our relations, I went out at 
once and ate a solitary supper, expecting all 
the while to wake up and find I had been 
dreaming, and continually looking to see if 
the ring was really on my finger. 

The next morning Mrs. Mechlenberger 
met me on the stair-case at seven o’clock, 
and informed me that my guardian had 
breakfasted early and hurried away to attend 
to some business affairs. 

*¢ He said he would be back at noon,” con- 
cluded Mrs. Mechlenberger, drearily, draw- 
ing her breakfast-shawl around her and 
glancing out at the chilly gray sky with an 
involuntary shiver, ‘‘ and I suppose we must 
learn to do without him.” 

I did not go te school that morning. It 
pleased me better to sit down by myself and 
look at the ring again; when I was tired of 
that I found a novel and stationed myself in 
my chamber window to watch for Mr. Ros- 
coe’s return. 


About eleven a heavy fall of snow com- 
menced. The romance I was reading did 
not prove interesting, so I dropped the book, 
and fell to speculating about my own ro- 
mance, and watching the snow and the pass- 
ing people. Two o’clock—three o’clock— 
the maid came up to see if I wanted dinner 
and was sent down again. Half past four— 
I had abandoned my book in despair, and 
sat wondering vexedly why he did not come. 
Five o’clock—and the train would leave at 
six. ‘* Why didn’t he come?” 

It was dusky in the street, and the lamps 
were lighted when he did come. I heard 
him hastily directing the servants about his 
baggage in the hall below, while the cab 
waited. 

He was shaking the snow from his heavy 
cleak, and endeavoring to comfort Mrs. 
Mechlenberger, as I came down the stairs. 

‘**T can’t stay for supper, for I have only 
fifteen minutes in which to catch the train; 
but I can provide myself on the way. I 
hope the arrangements will all be satisfac- 
tory; if net, mend themas you wish. Don’t 
forget my valise, John. Where is Eliza- 
beth ?” 

‘* Here,” I answered, from my station on 
the stairs. 

He came up hastily, laughing at my dubi- 
ous face. : 

“Tired of the ring yet ?”’ he questioned. 

No.”’ 

Well, a short wooing should make a sure 
wedding. Try and make my letters do for 
me awhile; and if you get tired of it remem- 
ber I may be getting tired too. Good-by, 
my dear, good-by.”’ 

He only paused to shake hands with Mrs. 
Mechlenberger, to uod a final adieu to me, 
and hurried out again into the storm. The 
cab whirled off through the driving snow 
and the darkness, and the housekeeper and I 
turned back to the lighted parlers and began 
to realize that we were left alone. 


A month after, we were settled in our new 
quarters, and, under the supervision of Mrs. 
Courtney, Mr. Roscoe’s sister—in whose 
eyes I acquired an immense deal of impor- 
tance as soon as she knew I was engaged to 
my guardian—I was being made ready to be 
‘brought out.’”? Mrs. Courtney had taken 
rooms close by us, and the days were a con- 
tinual merry-making. School was abolished 
as derogatory te a young lady’s dignity. 
‘¢ And how can a young lady attend to her 
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Greek and Metaphysics,” argued Mrs. Court- 
ney, ‘‘ when she has to attend to her dress- 
maker? She cannot; therefore let her do 
the thing that is most important.” Music, 
however, was sanctioned, and a tiresome 
Italian came to teach me every morning; 
but after his hour was over, the rest of the 
time was ‘ devoted to frivolity.” Calling, 
riding, theatre and opera-going, and discus- 
sion of costumes were the principal occupa- 
tions. To my shame be it written, I con- 
sidered all this perfectly delightful. The 
novelty, the interest of new scenes, and the 
sudden esteem into which I had grown, were 
all very pleasant; but it happened in some 
unaccountable way that I missed Mr. Ros- 
coe. It was incomprehensible, for I used 
only to see him for a half-hour at twilight, 
when he took time for resting. He used to 
come into the parlors like a breath of fresh 
air, always bringing something or other that 
was new or interesting, wake Mrs. Mech- 
lenberger up and set us both talking; and 
his quick wit and queer criticisms, with the 
fashion he had of dragging all sorts of sub- 
jects to light and ferreting out something 
new in each one, was sufficiently funny. I 
missed the variety that he had, somehow or 
other, put into my life; perhaps I missed him 
for his very oddities. If I had had the time, 
and if his later character of lover had not 
seemed so very unreal, 1 suppose I might 
have dreamed a wonderful set of day- 
dreams. 

Mr. Roscoe’s letters, however, seemed 
especially calculated to set day-dreams by 
theear. They were mostly brief, containing 
terse and rather powerful descriptions of 
whatever he thought would interest me, 
kindly inquiries and advice. My letters 
were catalogues of places I visited and peo- 
ple saw. I was quite too much in awe of 
Mr. Roscoe to show him any of my thoughts 
and feelings. 

So the time went on, and the lovers of art 
in the city were electrified by the advent of 
anew star—a young French artist of extra- 
ordinary merit. He had come unannounced 
by fame, had taken a studio, had exhibited a 
picture, “‘ Shylock and Jessica,” and imme- 
diately the name of his admirers was legion. 
His natural enemies—critics and brother 
artists—consented to be carried away by the 
tide of enthusiasm, and worn-out gentlemen 
of leisure, who on principle had disparaged 
and treated with just contempt ‘‘the daubs 
that the world calls pictures,” condescended 
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to become interested. In order to be fash- 
ionable, Mrs. Courtney and I went to see 
the picture. 

I can never describe that painting as I 
ought. It was nota picture, it was a little 
bit of reality made permanent. Everything 
was actual to the beholder, and if he forced 
himself to analyze, he found himself won- 
dering what colors could possibly have pro- 
duced that subdued golden glow ef an Italian 
afternoon that filled all the airy spaces, and 
warmed all the shadows that the painter had 
created? Was that sky, that let the eye see 
into its dees of blue, and that far-off, sunny 
perspective, only living on the canvas? 
There was a broad stairway, in shadow, its 
balustrades and pillars rich with antique 
carvings. A door-way opening from it was 
guarded by the sculptured heads of griffins. 
Just within this door, through which a flood 
of sunshine poured, stood the figure of the 
Jewish girl. In one hand are the keys she 
has just taken from her father. She is lis- 
tening to the Jew, who does not look at her, 
but turns his face aside somewhat as he 
speaks; and the dark eyes are at once joy- 
ful and apprehensive, hopeful and sorrowful. 
It is a face of rare beauty, but it does not 
please. It is smooth and subtle, and there 
are lines of craft about the mouth that the 
smile cannot hide. The artist makes you 
feel that there is a contradiction in Jessica. 
She can be sweet and gentle—she would be 
80, if she may serve self thus; she cannot, 
and she is cruel and deceitful as naturally as 
she was kind. It was strange how Jessica’s 
look told you all this; how you pitied her 
first, because the face seemed appealing, 
and hated her next, because it also was tri- 
umphant. It did not weary the gazer, this 
countenance, for it never looked the same 
twice; all emotions of hope or joy, fear or 
sorrow, seemed to be in it, and to gain the 
mastery of it in turn. : 

The face of Shylock. A haughty and 
gloomy face, sensitive and passionate. 
Heavy lines of care upon the brow, and eyes 
that are melancholy; but the mouth is 
coarse, the lower face is square. You see in 
the face the bitter sorrow that oppresses him 
when he thinks of the wrongs of his people, 
his stubborn pride and fierce anger. He 
himself is weary of the world and its injus- 
tice. He has never been able to cope with 
if; he never has been able to repress the in- 
solence of this impertinent rabble that insults 
him. Oh, if he might! if he might yet 
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before he dies! And yet he is an old man, 
hated and despised. Life cannot last long, 
and is of no account. Death may come 
when it will. 

I learned to know Shylock and Jessica 
when I saw this picture; and I learned what 
art is, for the first time. The attraction the 
painting pessessed for me was se great that 
Mrs. Courtney was obliged to remonstrate. 
Our morning ride invariably ended there, 
and when I was once seated comfortably be- 
fore the picture it was impossible to induce 
me to leave it. Mrs. Courtney found no 
great pleasure in waiting on my motions, 
and, in self-defence, proposed to purchase a 
small duplicate and hang it in my rooms. 

‘¢T never knew you were se fond of paint- 
ings,’’ she said. ‘‘ Why hasn’t your taste 
been cultivated?” 

‘¢ Mr. Roscoe had me take a few lessons 
in oils, but the summer vacation came and 
we went to the sea-side. I never had an- 
other teacher, but I painted alone. I love 
it dearly.” 

‘*T wonder James shouldn’t have let you 
goon! I remember you used to tint flowers 
very cleverly. Why don’t you resume your 
lessons new 

don’t know.” 

‘¢ My dear! you have such a habit of say- 
img you don’t know, and letting everybody 
understand by it you don’t care. I’m sure 
it would be very nice to turn out a genius. 
Here’s this young French artist you’re rav- 
ing about—Maggai? is that the name. You 
like his style and so forth—why don’t you 
go to him for instruction ?”’ 

‘¢ He doesn’t have pupils, I believe.”’ 

‘*He certainly does. Did you ever hear 
of an artist whe wasn’t anxious that his own 
rules and opinions should be adopted? 
Monsieur Maggai might have a hundred 
pupils to-day—but he has only sixteen, 
Arthur tells me.” 

‘¢ Then there is no chance for me.” 

‘¢ We will go and see that to-merrow. It 
will be a good opportunity te find out if he 
is as handsome as report says.”’ 

We did not need to go to the haunts of 
artists and search out this one we wanted 
from among many. He had set himself 
apart in a retired street of the city, where a 
company of elm trees were growing greenly, 
encouraged by the patronage of the sky, and 
where dust and noise did not disturb the 
aristocratic quiet. We were shown into a 


studio, a large and lofty room, rather luxuri- 
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ous in its appointments. Mrs. Courtney 
was delighted to recognize some of her 
friends among the group of fashionables 
who were doing the artist the honor to 
examine his pictures, or rather what pictures 
he would allow them to see, for only three 
were uncurtained. We joined the lookers- 
on at once, and became involved in the 
tangle of conversation. I was loitering be- 
fore an exquisite ‘‘ Aurora Leigh,” and Pro- 
fessor Ross, by my side, was expatiating 
upon this beauty and that, and for the 
fiftieth time remarking, ‘“‘ What a truly 
wonderful thing art is, Miss Celman, and 
what a wonderful specimen of it we have 
here!’? when Mrs. Courtney touched my 
arm. 

‘* Elizabeth, here is Mr. Maggai.” 

A young man, scarcely more than twenty- 
five, it seemed, with a foreign air about him 
that his loose velvet cap and dressing-gown 
did much to heighten, was bowing gracefully 
before us. 

‘*Madam and miss were pleased to ask 
for me.”’ 

He returned the salutation of Professor 
Ross nonchalantly, and stood waiting to hear 
our business. I watched him clesely while 
Mrs. Courtney was telling it, with all the 
curiosity of a girl who has found a hero for 
the first time in her life. The face shaded 
by the velvet cap was refined and delicate as 
a@ woman’s, but there was nothing weak or 
effeminate in it. A pair of brilliant blue 
eyes looked out from under the arched brows, 
the outline of the features was bold, and a 
bright brown mustache curled over the lips. 

He looked at me attentively while Mrs. 
Courtney was saying, with the most fearful 
disregard of truth, that I loved painting quite 
to excess and worked so nicely by myself 
that she had thought it a great pity I had no 
instructor. ‘‘ Quite lovely,’? she was sure 
some of my little attempts were, “ quite 
lovely! and it is always such a pity not to 
cultivate a taste one possesses! It is 80 
pleasant,’ Mrs. Courtney concluded, “to be 
able to reproduce things that one admires 
and would wish to keep, by a few strokes of 
the brush.” 

Monsieur Maggai having followed her 
through this little speech bowed a grave 
assent. 

“But mademoiselle has perhaps played 
with painting; as I teach it, it is work.” 

“ Oh, I understand, and so I am sure does 
Elizabeth, what an amount of labor there is 


about art; but then one is rewarded richly, 
don’t you think so?” 

‘‘ Madame forgets that the opinion of an 
artist is already declared in that respect. 
There must be recompense for work—inward 
or outward.” 

Mrs. Courtney evidently was not inclined 
to discuss the matter, therefore she only 
said :— 

‘‘T hope you can find place for one more 
on your list of pupils ?” 

Monsieur Maggai, leaning against a pillar 
in careless fashion, smiled and merely said:— 

‘*‘ Mademoiselle can try. I am nota popu- 
lar teacher—I am critical—I will not deceive. 
Those who wish can come to me if they will 
accept my tests.” 

Mrs. Courtney looked bewildered. 

‘Tests she echoed. ‘* Well, lam sure 
Elizabeth is ready for anything. Aren’t 
you?” 

‘* Quite ready,” I said, with a little wonder. 
Monsieur Maggai explained himself. 

““T say tests, because the word is short. 
It is very simple. I want mademoiselle to 
paint me something. If you will come, I will 
show you.”’ 

He led us into a long, inner studio, where 
were a row of easels with half-finished pic- 
tures upon them. 

‘Do you wish to remain this morning?”’ 
he inquired. “If you do, there is still 
another room at your service. My pupils 
will be here in ten minutes.”’ 

I signified my desire to stay, and, lifting a 
curtain beside us, he led the way into a sunny 
recess, where was a deep window filled with 
flowers. One easel was standing alone, and 
a palette with the colors freshly mixed lay 
upon it. Monsieur Maggai placed a stool 
for me before it, and passing to the window, 
cut off an English violet and two or three 
green leaves. Clasping a little wire hand 
about the stems, he set the flowers up before 
me on the table, moved them once or twice to 
get the right light and shade on the leaves 
and 1. blossom, then said briefly:— 

‘“‘T want two violets, mademoiselle. One 
will fade and [ must contrive to keep its idea. 
ee are my colors—paint me one that will 

t.?? 

‘Suppose I cannot I said, almest as 
briefly as he. 

“Then you cannot; but it is good to try.” 

I drew off my gloves without waiting to 
Say more, and turning to Mrs. Courtney, 


whe was viewing these proceedings with 
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some amazement, asked her to call for me 
at three. 

‘*Tt’s twelve now,” said my chaperone, 
ungraciously. ‘* You’d far better have din- 
ner to-day and come to-morrow.”’ 

** No, I think not.” 

‘* Well, I’ve nothing to say. If you can 
paint the violet, paint it. Only don’t try to 
do it and fail, Elizabeth,” she added, in a 
low voice, ‘‘ for I’ve felt all along that it was 
just what Mr. Maggai expected.” 

“‘T'll do my best, and you can send the 
carriage at three. You can spare me as well 
as not this“afternoon, can’t you?” 

T suppose so.”? And seeing that Monsieur 
Maggai had already left the room, Mrs. 
Courtney also took her departure. 

Mr. Maggai did not come back; and after 
waiting ten minutes, during which time I 
gazed round the room, made myself acquain- 
ted with two or three ancient pictures, and 
eyed longingly various canvas mysteries, with 
their faces turned to the wall, I compre- 
hended that I was left to my own devices, so 
looked up my materials and went to work. 

I knew very little of painting, but I had 
one virtue, which was the virtue of enthusi- 
asm. Immediately the studio, the sunshine 
and the flowers vanished quite away from my 
consciousness and left me alone with my 
violet. 

I passed through an eager period of mixing 
colors and mapping out the flower, and so 
got on the “‘ work proper.”” For two hours 
and a half I painted away with as much zeal 
as if success would ensure immortal fame. 
The sun got quite away from the window, 
and only left a little beam to come in, corner- 
wise, and tell it had been there. The stir 
and murmur in the next room grew quiet as 
the pupils passed out one by one. There 
was the outline of the violet on the canvas; 
a purple daub to represent a blossom and 
two or three green patches that stood 
for the leaves. That was all the fruit of my 
labor, and it was no more like the original 
than a candle is like the sun. I studied it in 
desperation. It evidently wanted something 
here and something there, but oh, what was 
the something? I sat down and looked at 
it again. I put on a tint here and a tint 
there without bettering the effect. I looked 
at my watch—ten minutes past three! Well, 

there, the thing was dene and the time was 
gone—that was all about it; and there wasn’t 
the slightest use in fretting whether it was 
done well or ill. 
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I was trying to console myself with these 
reflections, and walking back and forth 
before the picture, brush in hand, scowling 
at it and otherwise manifesting my extreme 
disgust, when I heard an amused voice 
behind me, and, turning, came face to face 
with Monsieur Maggai. 

‘* The work does not please you,”’ he said, 
turning to fasten the curtains, in order to 
hide asmile. I laid down the brushes and 
palette despairingly. 

““T acknowledge that I can’t paint the 
flower, sir. Please take my word for it, and 
don’t look at the attempt.”’ 

‘I should be very happy to take your 
word, mademoiselle,” he rejoined, this time 
laughing outright, ‘‘ but I have already seen 
the painting. It was directly before me as 
I came in.”’ 

** Very well,’’ I replied, resignedly; ‘* then 
tell me it’s a botch in as few words as possi- 
ble, and I’ll go home.”’ 

Monsieur Maggai deigned to give me no 
ether response than to place a chair for me. 
He then sat down before the easel and 
contemplated the two flowers. 

‘‘In music,’”’ he said, suddenly, whirling 
“ound on the stool so quickly that he caught 
me staring at him, ‘ it is one thing to know 
if notes are correct, and another thing to 
execute, isn’t it? So in painting, it’s one 
thing to know what a picture ought to be, 
and a harder thing to produce it.” 

Yes sir.” 

Well, that is your case. You can criti- 
aze, but you cannot perform. See here. 
This violet makes you miserable, because it 
is net what you want it to be; it is because 
you have seen it with your mind, and then it 
was perfect. Look now; I will make it.’’ 

He took the same unmanageable brushes— 
the same impossible colors, and by three 
strokes so altered the blotch of my purple 
and green on the canvas that I should not 
have known it. 

“Here is your shadow—there the light 
shines through—the edge of that leaf defined, 
so—and here a richer purple. Now bend it 
abit. Well, is it a violet now?” 

**'You have done in five minutes what I 
could not do in three hours,”’ I said, ruefully. 

Ah, it all comes from thinking! But, 
now-a-days, the young ladies must sing a 
little, and play a little, know a little science, 
and read a little Greek, and when they paint 
a little, it is hard, because there is every- 
thing else waiting.”’ 
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He said it in such a comically despairing 
way, looking up at me as he put the last 
touches on the flower, that I laughed. 

‘¢ That is not my case, sir; nothing is wait- 
ing for me but dinner.”’ 

‘**T will not detain you longer. I can say 
in a few words all I want te say. You have 


not painted the violet, but you have seen it, 


and seeing comes before doing.” 

‘‘- You think, then, there is some chance 
for me?’ I asked, anxiously. 

‘‘Tf you put enough work in your wish- 
ing, I shall say yes, certainly; and if you like 
to come here and paint, you can come. I 
think the lady is waiting now.” And he put 
aside the palette quietly, and stood waiting 
to conduct me out. 

So commenced my lessons with Monsieur 
Maggai—lessons so pleasant that I look back 
on them with a queer feeling of regret and 
wonder, that they should have passed and 
left me only the memory of what was new 
life to me then. Loving art as I did, with 
my whole heart, and seeing my highest ideals 
realized by my teacher, it is not strange that 
I devoted myself to my work earnestly. I 
went every morning to the studio and painted 
for two hours, and it was rarely that I failed 
to find another hourat home. Mrs. Courtney 
grumbled about the time stolen from her, 
and declared I was ruining my health; but 
was so well satisfied with my work, and so 
charmed with Monsieur Maggai, that she 
found it convenient to say very little openly. 
The young artist seemed to be a favorite 
with every one. His fresh originality made 
him a very agreeable person to lionize. He 
was in demand everywhere; and Mrs. 
Courtney, noting this with the sagacious eye 
of a fashionable woman, installed him as her 
prime favorite at once. If he did not accept 
her evening invitations, she would accompa- 
ny me to the studio mornings, and while I 
sat a little apart from the other pupils, in a 
recess that had hit my fancy, and painted 
away, as satisfied with my easel and colors 
as a child with playthings, she would ar- 
range herself comfortably on the sofa, and 
talk in her most gracious fashion. 

Monsieur Henri, as I became accustomed 
to call him, had spoken the truth when he 
said he was critical. It was not an uncom- 
mon thing to see him toss a paintin? that 
had cost a scholar time and pains into the 
rubbish basket; but, although he was merci- 
less in his judgments, there was something 
in his enthusiasm that was very contagious, 
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and no matter how many obstacles he put in 
the way of his scholars, or how many dis- 
appointments he gave them, the impulse 
and energy of effort seemed never to be 
overcome. 

For me, though the work was hard, suc- 
cess was beautiful enough to compensate, 
and even failure was endurable, for my 
short-comings did not seem to vex Monsieur 
Henri. He would come over to my corner 
whenever 1 looked weary or dissatisfied, 
laugh at my difficulties in his merry way, 
and, by a rapid touch or a word of sugges- 
tion, set me all right again. He seemed 
almost as much interested in my progress as 
I was myself, and would often beg me to 
stay the afternoon and finish a painting, or 
look at his portfolios for a while; then, if he 
would only talk to me, as he did often, of 
art and Italy, quite losing himself in his own 
eagerness and eloquence, and by his odd, 
quick turns of expression seeming to bring 
the thing he wished before me palpably, I 
was quite happy. 

So the time passed, and the warm spring 
days came. Monsieur Henri and I were 
well acquainted now, and he had gained 
new fame by another picture. Mrs. Court- 
ney had dropped ceremony with him and 
treated him as an old friend, and I could not 
imagine how I had existed before I knew 
him. As times grew pleasanter, we used to 
form parties and go out into the country for 
a day’s pleasuring; but oftener Mrs. Court- 
ney, Monsieur Henri and I would ride away 
in the afternoon to some bit of woodland and 
have supper Acadian-wise, with the sunset 
to light us; and Monsieur Henri, forgetting 
his dignity as an artist, would sing to us and 
tell us stories and legends of France, as 
merrily as any boy. I used to think his 
face, with the haughty look lost or left 
behind in the city, and only happiness and 
careless enjoyment in it, the most beautiful 
face I ever saw. 

On one occasion, when we were out with 
a party of young people, Monsieur Henri 
had rowed me across a little pond for some 
azalias. It was a perfect day in the last of 
June, and after he had filled the boat with 
the royal crimson blooms, so that we seemed 
floaljng in a little island of sweetness, he 
sat idly watching me as I gathered some 
tiny sprays together and tied them into 
boquets. We were under the green canopy 
of trees, and cool shadow was all around us. 
Out beyond, the sunlight made a fairy world 
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on the wood and water. Monsieur Henri, 
leaning over the side of the boat, seemed to 
be noting it all dreamily—the stillness, the 
warmth, and the delicious scent of the 
flowers. 

*“T used to see my sister tying flowers 
thus,”’ he said, suddenly, *‘ long, long ago, 
in France, and the world used to seem to me 
then one great, beautiful festival that all 
people were enjoying.” 

“T think it so now sometimes,” I said, 
smiling. 

“The world is hard and cruel. I have 
learned it. But it will never be cruel to you, 
Mademoiselle Elsie. You have dear friends 
and a happy heart.” 

‘** How do you know I am happy ?”’I said, 
hastily. ‘‘ I am an orphan, almost alone in 
the world. My friends are kind, but there 
is change and chance everywhere.” 

‘*T do not know—I guess. It is better for 
you as itis. You have friends on earth and 
friends in heaven. When my mother died, 
I tried to comfort myself by thinking I 
knew some one in the other country.” 

‘Yes. I used to think that when Mr. 
Roscee told me about my mother. He sent 
me a picture the other day that he says 
resembles her.”’ 

I checked myself suddenly, for the thought 
of Mr. Roscoe was unwelcome to me, and 
dropping my flowers sat as idly as my com- 
panion, looking out at the sunshine. 

“And your sister?” I asked, finally, 
breaking a long pause. ‘Is she not impa- 
tient for your return to France ?” 

Monsieur Henri took up his oars again 
before he answered. 

‘““ My sister is dead, mademoiselle, and 
there is no one to watch or wait for me there. 
Shall we go on now?” 

Early in the month of July, before we 
had left the city, came letters from Mr. 
Roscoe announcing his immediate return. I 
came in from the garden one evening, and 
heard Mrs. Courtney telling the news to 
Monsieur Henri. 

‘“‘In one week,” she concluded, joyfully. 
‘¢ Where is Elizabeth, Mrs. Mechlenberger ? 
She will be so glad!” 

Before I could get past the doors, the 
housekeeper had caught a glimpse of my 
white dress and was calling me in. Monsieur 
Henri only bowed good-evening as I came 
in, and turned away to the window. Mrs. 
Courtney came towards me. 

‘* A letter for you, Elizabeth. Sit dow 
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and read it, child. I want to know what it 
says. James is coming home! Think of 
that!” 

I suppose I did not appear as overjoyed as 
she expected. I took the letter, opened it 
and commenced to read, with no very clear 
‘idea of what I was doing. The letter was, 
like all my guardian’s letters, concise and 
vigorous. 

‘* My business has fortunately completed 
’ itself,” it ran, ‘‘and I am free to return to 
America. I have written to Mrs. Courtney 
of my coming, and shall be with you in a 
fortnight. It seems a long time since I left 
home, and I am bringing back more gray 
hairs and wrinkles than I took away; but 
perhaps home will make me young again.” 

‘* There is nothing of much consequence 
in the letter,”’ I said, refolding it, ‘* beside 
the news of his coming home.”’ I could not 
change the tones of my voice; that would be 
cold in spite of me. Mrs. Courtney glanced 
at me in surprise. 

‘You are not very enthusiastic about it, 
Elizabeth, or perhaps you don’t think it 
good taste to appearse. For me, I’m per- 
fectly dazed with sudden pieces of news. 
Monsieur Henri announced first that he is 
going to return to France, and then we hear 
about James, and I’m waiting to see what 
will come next.”’ 

**T thought you intended to remain here, 
monsieur,”’ I managed to say, falteringly. 

*“*So I did,” he answered, idly touching 
the keys of the piano at his side; ‘“‘ but my 
loving countrymen desire to bestow a medal 
upon me and various other little honors, 
which I suppose it would be ill-mannered to 
refuse; therefore, as a mere matter of polite- 
ness, I go.” 

While Mrs. Courtney was congratulating 
him volubly, I slipped out through the win- 
dow into the garden again. The night had 
seemed beautiful to me a moment ago, but it 
was chilly now. I gathered my shawl around 
me and ran to the arbor. There 1 threw 
myself down and tried to think, but could 
only think of this: Mr. Roscoe was coming 
home, and Monsieur Henri was going. 

The sound of music and gay voices came 
to me from the parlors, but I did not stir. I 
only sat with my face buried in my hands, 
with a dull sense of trouble and pain in my 
heart that I could not quite analyze. By- 
and-by there came a sound of steps on the 
garden walk. They stopped close beside me, 
and a voice said:— 
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Mademoiselle Elsie! ”’ 

I raised my head with a start, for I had 
supposed it was a servant sent to call me. 
Monsieur Henri was standing close by in 
the moon-light. 

*¢ Why did you go away from me? I shall 
not be here very long now,” he said ina low 
voice that had a reproach in it. 

‘¢ My head aches,” I answered, evasively. 
**T came out to let the air cure it.” 

‘* And my heart aches, mademoiselle! ” 
was the passionate rejoinder. ‘* Why do you 
wear the opal ring?” 

I sat in silence, bewildered by the change 
in his manner, and not knowing how to 
answer him. 

*“*T have offended you,” he said, hastily, 
‘** but how can I help telling you what I feel? 
I know it is useless to hope that you care for 
me, and yet I must tell you that I love you, 
and that I shall carry yeur face with me all 
over the world—wherever I go! I have 
never loved before, I shall never love again; 
for you have all my world and my heart! I 
am saying this to you,’ he went on, “ be- 
cause I cannot go and leave it unsaid. If 


there is anything that stands between us, 


tell me and pity me, mademoiselle. If you 
do not love me tell me, but do not pity me 
then; that would be a mockery.”’ 

How could I say anything but the truth? 
How could I help letting himloveme? Ah, 
this was different from Mr. Roscoe’s love; 
this was warm and living; this would make 
me happy! and if everything were between 
us afterwards, there was nothing now. But 
oh, let me remember! Let me remember 
the one to whom I owed everything—the one 
whose betrothal ring was on my finger. 
How could I be so basely ungrateful as to be 
false to him ? 

“YT do love you,” I said, through my 
tears, ‘‘and 1 am wicked. You will never 
care for me again when I tell you that I am 
to marry Mr. Roscoe.” 

He did not relinquish the hand he had 
clasped, only said, eagerly:— 

** But you love me! You love me!” 

I drew my hand away and told him the 
whole story of my betrothal. I did not dare 
to trust myself te listen to him until he knew 
it all; but when I had finished he only 
reiterated his question :— 

“You love me? There is no law for love, ~ 
and no law for marriage but love. You can- 
not marry your guardian and be true to 
yourself. Itis right you should marry me! ’; 
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I will not weary the reader by detailing 
all that followed. I suppose I was weak 
and too little mindful of my duty; I suppose 
I was very wrong; but what woman can 
resist the pleading of her own heart, backed 
by the pleading of a man who loves her 
enough to wish to convince her ? 

Whén Monsieur Henri went away, he 
went with the permission—the silent per- 
mission—to return, and, as he expressed it, 
speak plainly to Mr. Roscoe. 

will tell him,” he said, the exact 
truth. I will tell him that you love me— 
that I love you. If he cares for your happi- 
ness he will never marry you.” 

He went away and left me more miserable 
than I can express. In the fortnight pre- 
ceding my guardian’s return we never saw 
him once. Mrs. Courtney wondered and 
fretted, and finally went to hunt him up, 
and learned that he had gone into the coun- 
try for a week. Satisfied with this, she 


‘busied herself getting ready for Mr. Roscoe 


with great energy. We went back to the 
house, which was opened and refitted, and 
it seemed to me the old life came back again 
with the old scenes. All Mr. Roscoe’s gen- 
erosity and unselfish regard for me rose up 
and rebuked me; my broken promise, my 
uncertain hopes, all made me wretched. If 
I could have seen Monsieur Henri, I should 
have forbidden him at once to approach my 
guardian, but 1 did not even know his 
address. 

Mr. Roscoe came back even earlier than 
he was expected, almost the same, but with 
the dark hair a little silvered, the face a little 
bronzed, and the eyes somewhat brighter. I 
never shall forget the evening when he came. 
I stayed up-stairs guiltily until I heard the 
joyful stir in the house that announced his 
arrival, and the cheerful voices below all 
talking together. He had brought twe or 
three friends with him, and they were all in 
the parlor when I came down. Mr. Roscoe 
greeted me half merrily, half tenderly. 

‘*T feel like the shepherd who came back 
to his enchanted mountain and found his 
little princess grown into a great queen. 
Why, Elizabeth, you are grown a head taller 
in these few months.” 

All that evening, while Mr. Roscoe made 
us jovial with a certain cheerful magic of 
his own, I felt an indescribable sensation of 
comfort, as if I had found something that 
was lost. I felt as if I had never been away, 
as if I should be quite contented to be al- 
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ways a little girl and Mr. Roscoe’s ward; 
and Monsieur Henri seemed as far away as 
@ person in a dream. 

In the afternoon of the second day, Mrs. 
Courtney, Mr. Roscoe and I had been rid- 
ing. My guardian passed straight into his 
library when he returned, stating that he 
had letters to write. A servant intercepted 
me as I was going to my room, and said a 
gentleman was waiting in the parlor. 

I knew who it was instantly, and the fear 
of being questioned by Mrs. Courtney helped 
me to conguer the sudden faintness that 
came over me. I turned about immediately 
and opened the door. Monsieur Henri 
sprang forward to meet me with a low ex- 
clamation of delight. 

“* Elsie, my darling, it is like new life to 
see you again! ” 

He stopped as suddenly as he had spoken, 
and drew himself up to his full height, still 
keeping my hand in his. Instinctively fol- 
lowing his glance, I turned and looked 
behind me. There, in the doorway, quite 
motionless with surprise, stood Mr. Roscoe. 
I tore my hand away, and, hurrying across 
the room, scarcely knowing what I did, 
threw myself on a sofa and hid my face. 

Excuse me,’’ Mr. Roscoe said, with 
what seemed ironical politeness. ‘“‘I had 
no idea of interrupting a conversation. | 
came in for a letter that was left on the 
mantel, which I will get in a moment.” 

‘“‘Tf I am speaking to Mr. Roscoe, the 
guardian ef Mademoiselle Elsie, I shall beg 
you to remain a moment, sir.”’ 

“Very well. Iam quite at your service. 
Please be seated.” 

I tried to speak—to tell Monsieur Henri to 
go away—to contradict all I had said to him, 
and beg him to leave me in peace; but I 
could not command my voice to utter a 
word. 

‘‘T must introduce myself first; this card 
will do it for me, sir.”’ 

‘¢ Monsieur Maggai. You are the young 
artist my sister has spoken of. I am glad to 
see you, sir.” 

Monsieur Henri hesitated, rather embar- 
rassed by Mr. Roscoe’s coolness. 

‘*T am here on an ungracious errand, sir, 
and at the risk of seeming in a false position; 
but, judging from your face and from my 
knowledge of your relation to Mademoiselle 
Elsie, I cannot help believing you will 
appreciate my motives.”’ 

‘¢T will try,” said Mr. Roscoe shortly. 
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“Let me tell you. Mademoiselle and I 
are thrown together; we love each other; 
we wish to marry; but mademoiselle, igno- 
rant of her own heart, has already promised 
herself to you. She loves you well enough 
to have deceived herself; but, monsieur, she 
has told me that she loves me better, and I, 
perhaps selfishly, perhaps because I feel that 
mademoiselle and I cannot be happy apart, 
beg her to tell you. She cannot. She re- 
fuses, and yet she wishes it were done. 
And I—TI lose all my pride and dignity, and 
I come to tell you because I love her.”’ 

Monsieur Henri ceased speaking. There 
was a pause, broken by Mr. Roscoe. 

“You come to tell me with Elizabeth’s 
consent ? ”’ 

‘*T thought so, certainly; it may be I am 
mistaken,” was the proud answer. 

It seemed to me I could not lift my face 
and speak to them. I knew not what to say 
—what to de. Did I love Monsieur Henri? 
Did I love my guardian? How could I 
grieve either of them? What should I 
say ? 

Mr. Roscoe waited for me a reasonable 
time, then said quietly, and I thought 
rather coldly :— 


“Tt rests with you to decide this, Eliza- 
beth. Will Monsieur Maggai have your 
confirmation of what he has said? Remem- 
ber your own heart is to guide you.” 

In all my life I had never disobeyed my 


guardian. I lifted my face, scarlet with 
shame and confusion. Monsieur Henri stood 
by the window, with flushed cheeks and 
proudly-compressed lips, gazing at me, half 
in surprise, half in entreaty, and epposite 
him stood Mr. Roscoe, with folded arms 
and an impassible face. He just glanced at 
me once, then turned his eyes away and 
waited in all patience. 

I could not help thinking that Mr. Roscoe 
was displeased with me. I could not com- 
prehend why the thought of his displeasure 
should make me so suddenly miserable. 
Then he was so cold, so careless. I had ex- 
pected something so very different. Ah, 
he did not care for me, after all! I think I 
understood myself then for the first time. 
When I admitted to myself that it was pos- 
sible Mr. Roscoe did not care for me very 
much, I found that J cared very much that 
he should. He could turn me away without 
pain—he could let me go with Monsieur 
Henri, and go back and be just as happy 
with his books and pictures. Perhaps he 
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had only asked me to marry him eut of pity. 

And poor Monsieur Henri! Waiting in 
silence for that one word of justification 
from me—the word he had a right to ex- 
pect. Two weeks ago I had been so sure I 
loved him, and now I seemed to be changed 
utterly, for some inexplicable reason or 
other. I never completely realized that a 
woman’s heart is fickle until I learned it 
from my own. 

The necessity of acting, of speaking, was 
dreadful. Perhaps I did the best thing I 
could do—burst into tears; but even this did 
not comfort, for, although Monsieur Henri 
was by my side in a moment, entreating me 
to forgive him for distressing me, Mr. Ros- 
coe never left his station by the mantel. 

“Only let me go away!’ I pleaded. 
This is too hard!” 

‘** It is not hard at all,’ said my guardian, 
quietly, but with something of authority in 
his voice. ‘* You do not contradict or con- 
firm Monsieur Maggai. We are here before 
you. One of us you love. Which is it?” 

Elsie,’ said Monsieur Henri, hastily, 
‘** choose the hand that has the heart in it— 
the heart that will love you through life to 
death—and leave this hand with its gold! 
Elsie, look up; my eyes will tell the truth! 
Do not doubt me; it is cruel! ”’ 

‘“*Q Monsieur Henri, I have been cruel to 
you!” 

**Do not say that,’”’ he said, ‘‘ when one 
little werd will make me so happy. You do 
love me; I am sure of it.’’ 

I could only turn away from him and hide 
my face again. 

Elizabeth,’ said Mr. Roscoe, impa- 
tiently, ‘‘ are you afraid ef me? or are you 
afraid forme? Do not hesitate to tell the 
truth. I am notatyrant, my poor child,” 
he added, ‘‘nor selfish enough to wish to 
marry you for my own sake. You have 
misunderstood me all your life, Elizabeth, 
if you have not known that I would, at all 
times, seek your happiness rather than my 
own.” 

I tried to speak once more. Once more I 
met Monsieur Henri’s eyes, and could not. 

‘I will let your silence answer for itself,” 
said my guardian, at last. ‘It tells me that 
you love Monsieur Maggai. I accept that 
interpretation of it, and I will not pain you 
with my presence longer. Do not suppose I 
blame you. If you are glad of this, I am 
glad. For Monsieur Maggai, 1 can only 
wish him all happiness.” 
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I forgot Monsieur Henri. I forgot every- 
thing except that he was going. I ran after 
him and seized his hand. 

“You do not understand me/”’ I cried. 
have told Monsieur Henria lie! I love 
you. Oh, Iam wicked—I am wicked! ” 

Mr. Roscoe turned about with a sudden 
light in his eyes that made them almost 
beautiful. 

“Ts this true?” he said, hastily, taking 
both my hands in his own, and turning my 
face up to the light. ‘* Look at me and say 
it again, Elizabeth.” 

‘**T love you,” I said, again, feeling a cer- 
tain happiness in saying it. ‘‘ But oh, poor 
Monsieur Henri! ”’ 

In that one moment of happiness Mr. 
Roscoe and I had forgotten everything but 
ourselves. When we remembered to look 
for him, Monsieur Henri was gene. 

Gone without a word of forgiveness— 
without a word of explanation—without a 
word of protest. He had taken his sorrow 
away with him and left us no hint of its sad- 
ness but his proud silence. In bitter 
remorse, with such keen self-reproach as I 
hope I may never feel again, I told Mr. 
Roscoe the story of my misdoing, and by his 
advice I sat down immediately and wrote to 
Monsieur Henri. 

If he had seen that letter I think he must 
have been touched by its very hopelessness. 
Perhaps in his love for me, in his pity, he 
might have forgiven me; but oh, he never 
did see it! 

All night long I paced my chamber, too 
wretched to sleep, and in the morning I 
begged Mr. Roscoe to take me to him. 
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want to see him alone,” I said. “I 
must see him—I must try to comfort him a 
little.” 

It was arainy morning. We drove hastily 
through the dismal, wet streets to his studio. 
The blinds were down, and there was a neg- 
lected, vacant look about the house that im- 
pressed me with a sense of disappointment 
and fear. A foreign servant admitted me, 
and on my inquiring for Monsieur Henri, 
informed me only that he was gone—gone 
back to France. 

“TI shal} follow him within the week, 
mademoiselle, bringing all that he has here. 
Moasieur will never return to America.” 

My own letter lay unopened on the table 
in the hall; it had arrived toe late. 

‘* Did he leave no message ?”’ I asked, as 
calmly as I could. 

‘* None, mademoiselle. Stay, there is a 
parcel here. Will you see it?” 

He handed me a small package wrapped 
in white paper, with my name upon it. I 
opened it hastily. It was only the little 
violet that I had painted—that he had cor- 
rected. 

I never saw Monsieur Henri again. A 
month later I read in a daily paper an 
account of the wreck of the vessel in which 
he had sailed. His name was among those 
in the list of the missing, and there followed 
a graceful tribute to his genius, and an ex- 
pression of sincere grief for his early and 
sorrowful death. Ah, poor Monsieur Henri! 
I have the little violet as the most precious 
of keepsakes yet, and not all the love of later 
years can make me forget him and his 
unselfish, sadly paid affection. 


ee sits on the rocks by the mournful sea, 
A white-faced woman, and plaintively 

Sings while the waves on the rocks below 

Break with a murmur sad and slow; 

She sings of the sailor who sailed away 

Out to the west o’er the shadowy bay, 

And she waits and watches all day long, 

But he comes not back, for the tide runs wrong. 

‘Come, oh, my sailor!” she sings, and then 

Turns to the pitiful fishermen, 

And asks, ‘‘ Is the Stormy Petrel in?” 

And they answer “‘ No,” while the wild waves’ din 
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Breaks on the shore like a funeral dirge 

For the sailors drowned in their angry surge. 
Ah! the Petrel cast all her anchors down 

In the harbor which lies by the heavenly town. 
‘* Come back, my sailor! ’’ she sadly sings; 

‘* Spread to the breezes thy snow-white wings, 
O Stormy Petrel, and over the main 

Bear back my sailor to me again! ”’ 

And all day long, till the night falls down, 
She watches there by the fishing town ; 

And the tide comes in and the tide goes out, 
But brings not the sailor she sings about. 
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ANALYTICAL MUSIC. 


BY L. MAY HEBERLING. 


T was a season of recreation, I remember, 
and I had gone to the music hall of our 
beautiful college to enjoy a quiet half-hour 
at one of the pianos. The short, cold day 
was already done, and the light which fell 
through the windows of the apartment was 
softened and indistinct. 

For once the many instruments on the 
floor were hushed, the doors of the music 
rooms were closed, and a silence strange and 
unusual there had fallen upon the place. 
Occasionally the sound of voices, now in 
gay conversation and now in light laughter, 
ascended from the lower halls, but practi- 
cally all was still. 

As I stood listening, a feeling of isolation 
and loneliness stole over me such as I had 
never before experienced and seldom since 
known. It was fraught with rest and peace, 
and seemed to lift me above the noise and 
turmoil of the world about me into a purer 
and more elevated sphere. 

I sat down to the piano at length, and for 
a time my fingers strayed idly and listlessly 
over the keys. Then slowly and uncon- 
sciously I began that simple yet beauti- 
ful composition ef Wyman’s, ‘“‘ Weodland 
Echoes.” 

It was my custom to play it at this hour. 
I had done so for many years, but to-night it 
afforded me a peculiar pleasure. I do not 
think I thought much of the piece or what 
it was. I am not even sure I had any defi- 
nite idea of what I executed. I only know 
the soft, sweet chords made a pleasant 
accempaniment to my thoughts, which were 
with the past. I have always loved it; I 
love it still. 

I think I must have played a long time, 
repeating the strains again and again; with- 
out noticing what I did. 

Suddenly the door of my music room was 
opened softly, and a lady entered. I readily 
recognized in her our teacher of fine art, 
and felt no little surprise at her appearance. 
I was not an art student myself, and had 
therefore no acquaintance with Mrs. Gil- 
more. Occasionally I met her in the corri- 
ders or on the stairs, when we exchanged a 
formal recegnition and passed on our respec- 
tive ways. I had had the honor of no 


conversation with her, and, theugh I knew 
her to be an exceptional artist, was not 
aware that she possessed either taste or 
fondness for music. Her face, as I recall it 
on the evening of which I write, did not 
impress me as regularly beautiful, but she 
had a bright, intellectual expression which 
gave herasingularcharm. She inclined her 
head slightly in token of salutation as she 
came in, and I half rose from my seat to 
greet her, but she motioned me to continue 
playing, and I accordingly did so. 

The gloaming had fallen now, and the 
music sounded weird and strange in the 
still twilight. Mrs. Gilmore came close to 
the piano and watched me with intense 
interest. When I turned from the instru- 
ment I was struck by the great change 
which had passed over her face during my 
performance. A glow suffused her cheeks, 


a wonderful light burned in her dark eyes. 
She looked a poetess inspired, I thought, or 


an artist gazing on some dazzling vision seen 
only by herself. She looked anything noble 
and pure and good as she stood beside me, 
seemingly unmindful of my presence. 

At last she said softly, ‘“‘ Please play it 
again.” I silently complied. When I had 
done she drew along deep breath and looked 
up with a bright smile. ‘Yes, I see it all 
now,’ she cried. ‘‘It was not quite plain 
befere. There is a pretty stream of water 
rippling through the midst of a green wood. 
It is spring, I think. Early flowers are 
blooming here and there, and the birds are 
singing gavly in the sunshine. Some wil- 
lows droop over the brink of the stream, and 
bathe their branches in its clear current. 
They impart a pensive and melancholy 
grace to the whole scene. A faint perfume 
of violets is on the air, and it is early morn- 
ing. Yes, it is quite plain now. What did 
you callit? ‘Sounds from the Wildwood ?’ 
Is that it?” 

I looked at Mrs. Gilmore in undisguised 
astonishment. When I could speak I told 
her I had played Wyman’s ‘ Woodland 
Echoes,” and said, ‘‘ What a beautiful 
interpretation you have given it! Surely 
you have heard it before.’’ 

‘* No!” she replied, “‘ never, It is pretty. 
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I like it. It is simple and dreamy, and sug- 
gests a quiet morning ramble.” 

I was filled with wonder, and asked Mrs. 
Gilmore if she interpreted all pieces as 
readily as she had done my little favorite. 

“No,” she returned, “‘some are more 
difficult, and require much time and thought, 
but all must be analyzed at last, you know. 
Without accurate analysis there can be no 
proper executien, since the expression must 
be lost. One who renders compositions he 
cannot interpret, is as one reading fluently 
a language he cannot translate.’ 

I had studied for some years under excel- 
lent music professers. I regarded myself as 
far from an indifferent musician, but never 
in my life had I heard anything like Mrs. 
Gilmore’s ideas on this subject. That they 
impressed me very deeply, I need not say. 
I had been taught certainly that in order to 
play well one must have some general con- 
ception of the character and sentiment of 
the composer whom he portrayed. I had 
indeed, been told that a knowledge of the 
circumstances attending the production of a 
solo or reverie, if it could be obtained, was 
extremely desirable, as it would assist the 
execution. But that’a minute analysis of 
any composition was possible, I had never 
before heard hinted. 

“You surely play yourself, Mrs. Gil- 
more,” I said, after she had finished speak- 
ing. ‘* You talk so beautifully of music, 
and understand it so well.” 

‘T do not play now,” she answered very 
sadly, ‘‘ nor have I done so for more than 
three years. My art has occupied me com- 
pletely of late. I have had no leisure for 
music. But my love for it is unchanged, 
and sometime—we all expect much of the 
future, you know—sometime I hope I may 
be able to resume my study of it.” — 

There was something in Mrs. Gilmore’s 
pathetic tone as she uttered these words 
which touched me very deeply. After a 
pause, she continued :— 

“T heard you playing to-night. I was in 
the studio. I thought the theme sweet and 
simple and could not resist coming to ‘listen 
to it here. You will pardon the liberty I 
have taken.” 

I assured her I felt honored by her interest. 
The tea-bell rang then, and our conversation 
terminated. I need scarcely say we were 
often together after this, nor that through 
Mrs. Gilmore I attained a higher ideal of 
music, and a purer conception of its execu- 
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tion. She interpreted many things for me 
in an extremely beautiful and graceful man- 
ner, and my playing henceforth became 
wholly unlike what it had been. She often 
entreated me with great earnestness to render 
nothing I could not accurately analyze. She 
said to do so was unjust to the composer and 
to desecrate his work. 

‘*Not that you can hope always,” she 
would explain, ‘‘ to grasp fully the spirit and 
sentiment of the author. By no means. 
But you may, in every case, form a compre- 
hensive idea of the rendition you attempt 
which will“be of invaluable assistance to 
you.” 

It all seemed very strange to me at first, 
and I fancied I should never be able to make 
the interpretations satisfactorily. But Mrs. 
Gilmore was a very patient teacher. Very 
soon I was able to analyze simple passages 
quite easily, and her pleasure in my success 
was scarcely less than my own. One cir- 
cumstance, however, troubled me not a little. 
I made an analysis of something one day, I 
do not remember what, which I carried to 
Mrs. Gilmore for examination. She regarded 
it intently for some time, and then said in 
her quiet, meditative way: ‘‘ It is very good, 
I think, and extremely original. Now shall 
I give you my interpretation of the same 
composition ?”’ 

I bowed and listened in surprise as she 
proceeded. There was not the slightest. 
similitude between the rendering she made 
and my own. My dismay can better be: 
imagined than described. I never doubted 
that my analysis was entirely wrong, and 
felt quite sure I should abandon all attempt. 
at interpretation for the future. 

I suppose something of what was passing 
in my mind revealed itself in my face, for 
Mrs. Gilmore presently said: ‘‘ You need 
not be concerned by the unlikeness of our 
conceptions. There is absolutely nothing in 
this. At least nothing to cause either of us 
anxiety. Let me explain. The great Wagner 
calls music the only introspective science. 
He believes all other sciences tend to draw 
the mind out and to fix it on external things, . 
but that music so far differs from all these 
as to enable the heart to contemplate itself. 
A number of persons listening to the same- 
melody may therefore form various interpre-- 
tations of it, yet each be practically correct. 
in his analysis, since each may find it some 
expression of some passion or emotion pe-- 
culiar to himself.” 
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I cannot express the consolation and de- 
light this information afforded me. It did 
not mislead me in any way. 

I saw instinctively that to grasp the com- 
poser’s conception of any production must 
be to grasp all that was highest and truest 
in it.. But I saw, too, that the impress of 
one’s own character would inevitably rest on 
his analysis. 

Years have elapsed since I last talked 
with Mrs. Gilmore, but the grateful remem- 
berances I cherish of her can never pass 
away. I never listen to music now without 
some definite idea of what it shadows forth. 
I never feel justified ia rendering any com- 
position the meaning of which I cannot com- 
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prehensively explain. I have learned to 
embody thoughts and sentiments in produc- 
tions of my own. But I have never. forgot- 
ten her who first opened to me the world of 
mystic harmony in which I have found so 
much. I would that many might rise to the 
lofty conception of the art which she enter- 
tained. I would that what I have written 
here might inspire many to study music 
analytically as well as theoretically. I can 
assure any who may be inclined that the 
recompense is very great, and I believe with 
Mrs. Gilmore that he who is content with 
sound without soul is content with a foreign 
language without a translation. 


TO THE EVENING STAR. 


FROM THE SWEDISH OF RUNEBERG. 


BRIGHT and placid Evening Star, 

Say what thou seest from afar! 
When gazing from the heavens blue, 
More joy or sorrow dost thou view ? 


Upon the stormy sea, perchance, 

To thee amid the waves doth glance 
Some shipwrecked mariner afar, 

As to his destiny’s bright star; 


Or in yon distant vale would fain, 
Lone brooding o’er its secret pain, 

In thy mild ray some wounded heart 
Sweet solace seek for grief’s keen dart; 


Or now, it may be, unto thee 
Some maiden looketh yearningly, 
And fondly deems her lover’s gaze 
May also turn unto thy rays. 


Shouldst thou some shipwrecked sailor see, 
Safe light him to his port, prithee! 

Should thou behold the lone heart’s woe, 
Console it with thy hallowed glow. 


Shouldst thou espy my love afar, 
Oh, greet her fondly, Evening Star; 
And tell her gently then for me 
That I am waiting wearily. 


TWENTY-ONE MONTHS OF SILENCE. 


BY DR. CHAS. H. CAMPBELL. 


T happened on a summer evening, now 
something more than two years ago, 
that the surgeon of a regiment of high 
standing, then quartered at Chatham, was 
engaged in his surgery in making some 
experiments of a chemical sort, when one of 
the men belonging to the regiment came te 
the door and desired to have speech with 
him. This man was a private, John Strong 
by name, lately enlisted, and not remarka- 
ble hitherto as having in any way shown 
himself to be different from the rest of the 
corps. He had come to the doctor, he said, 
to complain of the state of his health. He 


felt so ‘‘ queer”? all over, as he described it; 
could not settle down to any occupation; 
was cold and hot by turns; had pains all 
over his body and limbs, and was altogether 
very much “ out of sorts.” After hearing 
all this, and after having recourse to the 
usual pulse-feeling and tongue-inspecting 
formula, the doctor wrote the man an order fer 
admission to the infirmary, and telling him 
to go te bed immediately, promised to visit 
him when he made his usual rounds the first 
thing next morning. 

True to his promise, at an early hour on 
the following day, the regimental surgeon, 
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whom we will call Doctor Curzon, went to 
the infirmary, and made his way to the bed- 
side of the new patient, expecting to find 
him suffering from some slight feverish 
attack, or some other trifling ailment, which 
a day or two’s quiet and a dose of medicine 
would quickly set right. The aspect of the 
invalid as the surgeon approached the bed 
was even more encouraging than he had 
expected, and Doctor Curzon was on the 
point of giving him his views on the subject 
of false alarms when, happening to look 
more attentively at the patient than he had 
done before, he observed that Private Strong 
was gesticulating in a very extraordinary 
manner, and especially twisting his mouth 
and jaws into a variety of strange and un- 
earthly contortions, as if in an ineffectual 
attempt to utter some articulate sounds 
which would not come forth. On examining 
him yet more attentively, the doctor ob- 
served that a sheet of paper was lying on 
his breast on which was written the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘I have had a fit in the 
night, and have lost the power of speak- 
ing.” 

Doctor Curzon had been an army-surgeon 
for many years, and had come in contact 
with numberless instances of deceit and 
shamming, practiced by soldiers with the 
view of obtaining a discharge. He remem- 
bered how some of them had, to his own 
certain knowledge, assuthed to be mad or 
idiotic; how others had scratched places on 
their limbs and rubbed them with phospho- 
rous got from lucifer matches in order to 
make such abrasions resemble sores of a 
dangerous and incurable sort. Then, be- 
sides, there were books written on this 
subject full of the most wonderful examples 
of feigning in the matter of disease, such 
simulation being sometimes engaged in with 
a view to some special object. Among men 
this simulating of disease—malingering it is 
called in military phrase—is resorted to with 
specific intention. 

Doctor Curzon questioned the other occu- 
pants of the infirmary, and especially those 
who slept in the beds which stood on each 
side of that occupied by Private Strong, as 
to whether they had seen or heard anything 
of this seizure or fit, by which the dumb 
man professed to have been attacked in the 
night. Not one of them knew anything 
about it, and it was evident that if the man 
had ever really been the victim of such a 
Seizure, he had taken it very quietly, and 
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had not thought it necessary to disturb his 
companions; which, even supposing dumb- 
ness to have been one of the first symptoms 
of his attack, he might easily have done, the 
very fact of his having inscribed the partic- 
ulars of his case upon the paper which the 
doctor found lying on his breast proving 
that he was certainly in possession of all his 
other faculties. 

Doctor Curzon proceeded next to subject 
the patient himself to a very searching 
examination. He addressed several ques- 
tions to him—for the man did not profess to 
be deaf as well as dumb—and bade him try 
at least to utter some kind of sound more or 
less articulate, in answer; but beyond sev- 
eral extravagant distortions of the features 


_ generally, and much ineffectual opening and 


shutting of the mouth, no response what- 
ever was to be obtained. Next the doctor 
set himself to ascertain whether there was 
—as might certainly have been expected— 
any loss of power in connection with any 
other of the faculties. No such thing. The 
man was in all other respects perfectly 
healthful and vigorous, and not only was so, 
but looked so. Lastly, Doctor Curzon pro- 
ceeded te engage in a prolonged scrutiny of 
the man’s vocal chords, using an instrument 
made expressly for the purpose of such ex- 
aminations, by means of which the interior 
of the throat is exposed to the view of the 
investigator. This proceeding, however, 
was productive of as little result as the rest. 
Mr. Strong’s vocal ¢hords were, as far as 
external appearance went, in much the 
same condition as those of other people. 
The examination over, Doctor Curzon left 
his patient for a time, entertaining a pretty 
firm conviction that this was simply a bad 
case of shamming, and leaving directions 
with all those who were likely to come in 
contact with the dumb man to keep a sharp 
lookout. 

Days succeeded days, and the lips of 
John Strong remained, as far as the utter- 
ance of any articulate sound went, her- 
metically sealed. Not one of those about 
him could betray him into speeeh, nor was 
he ever heard to utter any word or intelligi- 
ble sound in his sleep. Experiments of all 
kinds, in which the body and mind were 
alike addressed, were tried. The doctor—a 
man of great resource and much ingenuity 
—would, for instance, wake the man sud- 
denly, in the middle of the night, and make 
him get out of bed to attend patients who 
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needed assistance, addressing him, at that 
moment of sudden waking up, with some 
words which required an answer. Mr. 
Strong was, however, proof against these 
sudden surprises, and was quite himself even 
when thus abruptly roused in the middle of 
the night. Nota word was to be got out of 
him. Plenty of gesticulation, abundant 
evidence of attention and of a clear compre- 
hension of what was required of him, but no 
speech. It was probable, the doctor thought, 
that if the man could for a time be deprived 
of consciousness, he would in that condition 
be brought to say something more or less 
intelligible. He determined to get the dumb 
man under the influence of chloroform, and 
try what could be done with him then. The 
chloroform was applied accordingly; but the 
man by resisting first its application at all, 
and then its influence when they did succeed 
in applying it, managed to defeat the doc- 
tor’s efforts in this line, the doctor hesitating 
to incur the risk of administering by main 
force a dose strong enough to render his 
patient incapable of all resistance. An at- 


tempt was then made to intoxicate him, and, 
as he refused to take a sufficient amount of 
spirit to bring about the desired end, a con- 
siderable dose of alcohol was cunningly 


introduced into the medicine he was in the 
habit of taking; but he steadily refused, 
come what might, to swallow a single drop 
of the medicine so craftily qualified. 

The doctor’s wife had at this time in her 
employment a young Woman, serving in the 
capacity of housemaid, who, besides being 
gifted with considerable personal attrac- 
tions, was also endowed with a large share 
of that capacity for mischief, the possession 
of which persons of a misanthropic turn of 
mind are fond of ascribing te all members of 
the sex which doubles our joys and divides 
our sorrows. Having confided to thie young 
person the particulars of Mr. Strong’s case, 
the astute doctor, a little more than hinting 
that he looked upon the whole thing in the 
light of a ‘“‘do,’’ requested her as a last 
resource to come to the rescue. On a cer- 
tain fine afternoon the patient was sent up 
to Doctor Curzon’s house, ostensibly to do 
some work in the doctor’s garden, but really 
to encounter the fascinations of the doctor’s 
housemaid. During the whole of that after- 
noon the full force of those fascinations was 
freely exercised upon him, whatever he did 
and wherever he went. Did he set himself 
to the accomplishment of his allotted task in 


the garden, there was this dangerous young 
person ready to help him with his work, and 
even to do that work for him. Did he, on 
the other hand, sit down to rest himself in 
the shade, there she was, sitting beside him 
and conversationally disposed. She plied 
him with drink when he was thirsty, and 
later in the evening made him comfortable 
with tea and toast. Strong ate the toast 
—nay, he smiled upon her gratefully, and 
expressed his contentment by the gesticula- 
tions which had by this time become familiar 
tohim. All these things he did, but speak 
or utter a sound he did not. 

Yet there was no sort of colloquial snare 
which she did not lay for her companion; 
sometimes appealing to him for directions 


_when they were at work together, and this 


in the most artless manner as if she had for- 
gotten the existence of that infirmity of his; 
at other times adopting a different line, and 
making open allusion to it, frankly telling 
him that she did not believe in its genuine- 
ness, and urging him to admit to her ia 
confidence that it was allasham. Thenshe 
would be angry with him for his obstinacy, 
and rate him soundly; or perhaps have 
recourse to ridicule, and laugh at him in the 
most aggravating manner possible. But 
Private Strong was proof against it all. He 
was deaf to her entreaties, he smiled at her 
irritation, he joined in the laugh against 
himself when she was sarcastic. Finally 
he retired triumphant from the encounter, 
having passed a very pleasant afternoon, and 
leaving the question of the real or fictitious 
nature of his infirmity exactly where it had 
been when he set out in the morning to 
spend the day in Doctor Curzon’s garden. 

The dumb man’s statement now began to 
be believed by many who had before treated 
it with eontempt. But the hand-maiden 
maintained stoutly her conviction that Pri- 
vate Strong was certainly shamming, and 
was no more dumb than she was. 

It was soon after the failure of this ex- 
periment, and about four menths subsequent 
to the time of Strong’s first attack, that the 
writer of this brief abstract, happening to 
be in the neighberhood of Chatham, first 
heard the outline of the -dumb man’s story. 
It was soon arranged that on a particular 
day which suited the convenience of all 
concerned, he should go over to the depot 
and pay a visit to this singular person, in 
company with a certain military officer and. 
the regimental surgeon, Doctor Curzon. 
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This last-named gentleman, as we walked 
along in the direction of the place where the 
speechless soldier was at work, took the 
opportunity of relating some circumstances 
worthy of recapitulation here. It appeared 
that in the very regiment in which Doctor 
Curzon held his appointment there had 
lately occurred a case indicating such power 
of sustaining a deception possessed by one 
of the ordinary rank and file, as might well 
serve to make any regimental surgeon suspi- 
cious of the men under his charge. In this 
instance the assumed disease had been a 
combination of rheumatism and paralysis 


affecting the head and one of the arms. ° 


The head was completely forced out of its 
natural position, and bowed over to one 
side, the shoulder on the same side being 
raised to the ear, and the arm fixed in a bent 
position against the body. Of course such 
an affliction was fatal to everything in the 
shape of drill, and to the performance of 
any military duty; aceordingly all sorts of 
remedies were applied with a view of curing 
this unfortunate recruit of his distortion, 
and getting his head and arm back into 
their natural condition. Some of these rem- 
edies were sufficiently painful. Experiments 
were made with hot irons, and others in 
which certain forms of acupuncture were 
resorted to. The unfortunate cripple en- 
dured all without flinching, but none of them 
seemed to make the slightest impression on 
his malady. The obstinacy and peculiarity 
of the case had awakened some suspicion in 
the medical authorities, and he had been 
watched by night as well as by day. Not to 
the slightest purpose, the man retaining in 
his sleep, as in his waking hours, the same 
distorted position, with the head forced over 
on one side and the arm fixed tightly against 
the body. 

There is no doubt that this fact—which if 
to be accounted for at all can only be 
explained by supposing some power of exer- 
cising the will to be retainable by some men 
even in their sleep—had its influence in dis- 
arming the suspicion of those with whom 
the power of granting discharge rested. ‘ At 
all events, a medical board meeting was 
held, evidence was adduced to show that 
night and day this unfortunate cripple was 
never seen in any other position than in 
this distorted one, that all remedial applica- 
tions were inefficacious, and that the recruit 
being utterly useless and unfit for service, 
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him. Discharged he was accordingly. A 
fortnight afterwards, Doctor Curzon met 
him in the street walking along with his 
head erect and his arms swinging at his 
sides like other people. Indeed, the man 
actually had the audacity to address the doc- 
tor, and to congratulate him on the success 
of his medical treatment of the case, re- 
marking that he was perfectly cured now, 
and very much obliged to the authorities for 
his discharge, as it had enabled him to take a 
very good situation in the town. 

The dector gaid, in reference to the pres- 
ent case, that he had resolved to utilize the 
man as he best could, and had accordingly 
sent him to the tailors’ shop, where his 
dumbness would not stand in his way, and 
where his previous habits—for he had been 
bred a tailor—would be favorable to his 
making himself useful. By means of this 
arrangement, the necessity of taking imme- 
diate action in the difficult matter was 
obviated, and time gained in which to test 
him further. As the doctor concluded, we 
arrived at the door of the building appro- 
priated to the regimental tailoring depart- 
ment, and went in. 

Half a dozen soldiers were sitting on a 
raised tailors’ board in the well-known pro- 
fessional attitude. They all raised their 
heads when we entered, except one, who, 
seated nearly with his back to the door, just 
turned his head and his eyes for a moment 
slightly in our direction, and then went on 
with his sewing. A moment afterwards, on 
the name of ‘‘Strong”’ being called out by 
the doctor, this same person sprang off the 
board with quite a curious display of activity, 
and stood confronting us, with his hands 
close down by his sides, his stockinged feet 
so close together that the great toes touched 
each other, and his eyes staring very in- 
tently straight before him at the doctor. 
This gentleman then proceeded to ask him 
some questions, as, indeed, we all did—how 
he felt, whether there was any change in 
his condition, what was the state of his gen- 
eral health, and the like. He answered by 
gesticulation, always of a very energetic 
kind, and sometimes by means of the deaf 
and dumb alphabet on his fingers. He told 
us ia this way, I remember, among other 
things, that he came from Wales, and that 
he was the first of his family who had ever 
been afflicted in this extraordinary manner. 
“Come,” said the dector at last, “let us see 


there was nothing for it but to discharge you make an effort to speak. Try to say, 
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‘How d’ye do?’’? The man certainly 
seemed to respond to this appeal, and noth- 
ing could be more energetic than the violent 
chopping action of the jaws with which he 
did so; but no word, nor, indeed, any sound 
whatever, was uttered. After this we all 
stood staring rather helplessly, and in a state 
of mystification at each other. The soldiers 
sitting on the board with their legs doubled 
under them stared, too. 

The scene was brought toa close by the 
doctor. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘ you are very 
comfortable here, and usefully employed. 


You know we couldn’t possibly send you. 


out and throw you upon your own reseurces, 
in the state in which you are at present, so 
you ought to think yourself very lucky.’ 
This was said, as the doctor told me after- 
wards, to show the man that he had nothing 
to hope in the way of getting his discharge. 
He appeared well pleased with what he 
heard, nodded and smiled briskly, and 
jumped up on his board again. 

‘** He is so extraordinarily sharp and quick 
of hearing,” whispered the doctor, as we 
left the building, ‘‘ that I must ask you not 
to speak about him till we are well out of 
ear-shot.”” I had little to say, however. 
My impression was simply of a good-looking 
young fellow of a light and active build, 
with exceedingly bright eyes, having per- 
haps something a little mad about them. 
There was nothing stupid or brutal in his 
appearance; on the contrary, he looked 
brisk and lively, as well as exceedingly cun- 
ning. He certainly gave one the idea of a 
man possessed of much dogged determina- 
tion, and quite capable of carrying out any 
scheme of an underhand nature which he 
might set before himself as a thing to be 
accomplished. 

What Private John Strong did set before 
himself as a thing to be accomplished, he 
did in this case most distinctly and completely 
succeed in doing. He carried his point. 
He was too much for the authorities. His 
powers were concentrated; theirs were dif- 
fused. He had but one thing to think of; 
they had many. For such work as mount- 
ing guard, with its necessary interchange of 
sign and countersign, as well as for all other 
forms of military duty of which speech is 
an essential part, this man was unfitted, as 
well as for the transmission of verbal mes- 
sages or spoken instructions; and so it came 
about at last that on a certain day Private 
John Strong was brought before the medical 


board, and after passing through another 
examination, and being subjected to a varie- 


‘ty of final tests, was declared to be unfit for 


service, and was, then and there, formally 
discharged. 

Soon afterwards, I found myself once 
more in the neighborhood of the great garri- 
son in which this curious drama had been 
enacted. Now that the curtain had fallen, 
I felt a stroug desire to hear something of 
the principal performer, and to learn what 
had become of him after his retirement. In 
accordance with this wish I lost no time in 
making my way to the barracks at which my 
speechless friend’s regiment was quartered, 
bent on picking up all the information I 
could. Fortune was propitious to me. 
Almost immediately on my entering the 
barrack-square I had the good luck to run 
against a certain sergeant-major belonging 
to the regiment, who had had the subject of 
my inquiries directly under his charge. 
From this officer I learned that Doctor Cur- 
zon had been removed to another station, and 
that se the case had passed from under his 
superintendence; and that the doctor who 
succeeded to the care of the man had, after 
very careful investigation of the whele 
affair, become sufficiently convinced of the 
genuineness of the case to bring it before 
the medical board with the result mentioned. 
‘* A few days afterwards,”’ said the sergeant, 
concluding his account, ‘‘ I met a man walk- 
ing along the street, in company with a 
young woman. ‘Good-evening, Strong,’ I 
said, on speculation, with a sort of notion in 
my head that he’d answer me. And so he 
did. ‘Good-evening, sergeant,’ he says, 
speaking as glib as possible, and with as 
knowing a grip as ever you saw.”” The ser- 
geant concluded his narrative by informing 
me that the young man had got married, 
and was at work at a sewing-machine factory 
in the town. 

It was difficult to find this factory; but I 
managed, after making inquiry, in unearth- 
ing my gentleman in a large building which 
quivered all over with the vibration of its ma- 
chinery. 

He was thinner and more haggard-looking, 
perhaps, than when I had last seen him, 
and was, of course, dressed in the costume 
of a civilian instead of the uniform of the 
regiment to which he once belonged, but in 
all other respects he was unchanged. He 
presented the same sharp, watchful appear- 
ance which I had remarked before, and had 
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the same keen, restless glance darting hither 
and thither. He did not speak on first 
coming forward to meet me, but merely 
made a movement with his head. I think it 
probable that for a single instant he was 
confused, seeing a stranger before him, 
whether he was to be dumb or not. Of 
course he soon remembered that all that was 
to be a thing of the past. In answer to my 
remark that I was curious to know how he 
had recovered the use of speech, of which, 
when I had seen him, nearly a couple of 
years ago, he had been deprived, he proceed- 
ed to tell a story which he seemed to have on 
the tip of his tongue ready for any such 
emergency. 

He stated that shortly after his discharge, 
he accidentally met a young man with whom 
he was acquainted, and whose function it 
was to compound the medicines dispensed 
ata certain military hospital which he men- 
tioned by name. The “‘ compounder,”’ wiser 
than any of the constituted authorities, told 
him that he knew of a medicine which would 
certainly give him back the use of his tongue, 
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if he orily chose to take the trouble to go up 
to the hospital for it. Naturally enough, 
ex-Private Strong did agree to take that 
trouble, and, taking the medicine, too, ob- 
served that after the very first dose his whole 
interior arrangements were suffused with a 
glow of warmth; on finishing the bottle, com- 
menced under such happy auspices, he was 
just able to speak, but in a low voice. 

Such was ex-Private Strong’s ingenuous 
story. After another bottle or two of the 
wonderful medicine, he had fully recovered 
his power of speeth. 

What qualities are displayed here! What 
concentration of purpose, what self-denial, 
what huge development of that which, in 
sporting phrase, is called the “ staying”’ 
power; the power of holding on and sticking 
toa thing with a fixed intention, day after 
day, week after week, month after month, 
for a space of nearly two years! It seems 
pretty clear that it is not the mere possession 
of these faculties which is respectable, but 
only the application of them to a good and 
worthy purpose. 


TWAS after Anteitam, on an evening dark and 
gray; 

We had returned from the fight after a bloody day ; 

And we called the muster over, but one answered 
not the call; 

’Twas the youngest and the noblest and the bravest 
of us all. 

He had dared the direst dangers of that dread and 
dear-bought day, 

For he had been the foremost in the fury of the 
fray ; 

But a solemn silenee answered when we called him 
on the roll, 

And we knew that we had lost him—and that 

heaven had gained a soul. 


The night was closing chill and dim, and stars were 
in the sky, 
When forth we went to look for him,—the battle- 
field was nigh ; : 
The moon shone out to aid us in our grim and 
ghostly quest, 

As we turned the brave men over that were lying 
there—at rest. 

Where the fight had waxed the fiercest, on the 
margin of the field, 

We found him, grasping hard the sword he never 
more might wield! 


There was glory on his visage, like a rosy light or 
flood 


Though his golden hair was dabbled with hisswift- 
ly flowing blood. 
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Oh! rev’rently we lifted him, and wiped away the 
stain 


That marred the bright young forehead, where a 
mother’s kiss had lain. 

We loosed the things about his breast, but turned 
aside,—for there 

We saw a maiden’s picture, and a tender lock of 
hair! 

He was not dead. He strove to smile; he lifted up 
his hands—— 

But Death had turned the hour-glass, and was 
counting out the sands! 

We were rough and hardened soldiers, and we 
could not mourn, because 


He was dying for his country, like the hero that he 
was. 


We laid him on the litter, but he neither spoke nor 
moved; 

And tenderly we bore him to the comrades that he 
loved. 

He was dead long ere we laid him on the mossy 
patch of ground ; 

But we hoped he did not suffer, for he died without 
a sound! 

We have bled in many a battle, we have fought in 
many a fray; 

But that night at Antietam is as fresh as yesterday ; 

And his name upon the muster-roll in fancy eft we 
call, 

For we loved him as the noblest and the bravest of 
us all 
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A TIMELY SHOT. 


BY W. H. MAOY. 


N the summer of 18—, I found myself 
adrift in New York, without employ- 
ment. Times were dull, and the ship in 
which I had arrived was to be laid up for a 
time. Having but few shot in the “‘lock- 
er,” I was up for almost anything in the 
way of a voyage, and cared little towards 
which of the cardinal points I steered my 
next course, provided the business were leg- 
itimate and henest. 

In this frame of mind, I was strolling 
along the wharves on the East River side, 
having made inquiry at several shipping- 
offices without success, when my attention 
was caught by the neat appearance of a small 
barque, lying at the lower end of a pier. I 
took a turn down alongside of her, and stood 
looking idly at the stevedores taking in her 
lading, when a hand was clapped smartly on 
my shoulder, and another extended to meet 
my own. 

‘“‘ Why, how are you, Gorham?” said a 
hearty voice. ‘‘ Where have you been drift- 


ing these last fifteen years ?” 

I had some little difficulty in making out, 
from under their hirsute covering, the fea- 
tures of Joe Calder, whom I had not met 


since we were both boys at schoel. I greeted 
him heartily, however, though I did not at- 
tempt to give a complete answer to his ques- 
tion. It would have taken some time to 
relate the story of my fifteen years’ wander- 
ings, or of his, either. 

Out of employ, just now?” he asked. 

Yes.”’ 

“Southerly wind in your pocket-book ? 

“‘ Well, it’s veering towards that quarter.” 

**Come, what’ll you take to go mate of 
this barque ? She’s my first command, and 
will be ready for seain three days. I haven’t 
shipped any officers yet.” : 

‘¢ Which way are you bound ?”’ I asked. 

*¢ Coast of Africa—Gambia River—and so 
on.” 

“Palm oil?” said I. 

‘¢ Mostly palm oil—a picked-up voyage.”’ 

*¢ She’s a fine-looking craft,’’ I observed, 
quite willing to consider the offer favorably, 
but hesitating a little about closing with it. 

+ Come, let’s go aboard, and take a look at 
things inside,” he urged. 

We did so; and, if I was pleased with her 


appearance from a distance, I quite fell in 
love with her when I inspected her internal 
arrangements. By the time I had made the 
round of the deck, and taken a look at her 
cozy little cabin, I had almost made up my 
mind to ship. 

‘* What cargo are you going to take out?” 
I inquired. 

‘* Yankee notions,” said Calder, carelessly. 
** Tobacco and rum—lumber and slops—and 
so forth. Come, goup with me to the agent’s 
office. Make up your mind what wages you 
will go for, and there’ll be no difficulty 
about it. If I say I want you, you'll be 
shipped without many questions.” 

I feared, when I named my terms, that 
they might be thought exerbitant, as seamen 
were plenty and ships scarce; but a word in 
an undertone from Calder to the agent made 
all satisfactory, and in a few minutes after 
entering the office, I had affixed my sign-man- 
ual to the papers of the barque Bloomer, for 
a voyage to the west coast of Africa, and had 
the advance money in my pocket. 

I went on board the next day, and took 
charge of bending sails and getting the 
barque in readiness for sea. It was a new 
and strange voyage for me, for I had never 
visited the African coast. I knew it to be a 
sickly place, but Calder, who was an old 
stager there, assured me there was nothing 
to be uneasy about on that score. We would 
take good care of ourselves when we got 
there, and let the Kroomen do all the work. 

There were only six seamen before the 
mast, he said; and as six reported themselves 
the same day that I took charge, I thought 
our complement was full. But the evening 
we were going to sail, six more came on 
board with the captain; I asked him if all 
those men were members of our crew? 
‘* Yes,” said he, ‘‘ I represented to the agent 
that I thought the vessel very short-handed, 
considering her spread of canvas. And, 
finally, I brought him over to my way of 
thinking. We shall be able te handle her 
easily with twelve before the mast, eh, Mr. 
Gorham ?”’ 

I thought so, too; and it occurred to me 
that he must have a very accomodating owner 
to deal with. It would not have been strange 
had one or two men been added to our force 
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at the captain’s solicitation; but that the 
number should be doubled struck me as being 
a little odd, to say the least. 

I had little knowledge of Captain Calder’s 
history since we were school-mates. I knew 
that he had sought his fortune at sea, like 
myself, and he had told me when I shipped 
that he was familiar with the African coast. 

But we had not been many days at sea 
before I had strong suspicions that the 
ostensible object of the voyage was far dif- 
ferent from the real one. The large acces- 
sion to our crew at the very hour of sailing 
gave the first impulse to my thoughts in 
this direction; and various circumstances oc- 
curred after we were in blue water which tend- 
ed to increase my surprise and uneasiness. 
The lumber which formed a part of the cargo 
appeared to have been cut or selected with a 
view to some special use. The six last- 
comers, I learned, were all eld acquaintances 
of the captain, and had sailed with him 
before; which, to put it in a mild form, was 
a coincidence. And one day I detected the 
cook, who was one of the six, burning 
staves for firewood. On inquiry, I found 
that they were taken from a pack of shooks 
in the fore-hold. I remonstrated with him 
about this, telling him I supposed he knew 
the shooks were te be set up into casks for 
palm oil. 

“I tink we no want palm oil, sah,’ he 
answered, slyly. 

‘““What do you mean?” I demanded, 
fiercely. 

“Oh, it’s all right, sah. Speak the ole 
man, sah. He tell you what I mean,” was 
the good-humored reply. 

I was both disarmed and mystified. I 
went aft and reported the matter to the 
captain, whe was working up his longitude 
at the cabin-table. I asked him if he knew 
the meaning of the cook’s reply to me. 

‘Sit down, Mr. Gorham,”’ he said, coolly, 
“and don’t get in a stew about it. The old 
shooks are of no value. There isn’t ene of 
them that would hold sand, much less oil; 
and they were only sent on board as a blind. 
We’ve got more profitable business in hand 
than box-hauling the whole Guinea coast to 
pick up palm oil by the calabash-ful.”’ 

What is it, then ? ” I demanded. 

‘Il suppose we may as well understand 
each other now, as at any time,” he said. 
‘ We are going after niggers.” 

Daylight had burst upon me with a ven- 
geance! I could see the whole thing now, 
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and I wondered at my own stupidity in not 

having seen it before. Here was I, who 
thought myself engaged in an honest trad- 
ing voyage, just waking up to the fact that I 
was in the middle of the broad Atlantic, 
chief mate of a slaver! 

‘Why wasn’t I told this before?” I 
asked, with all the calmness I could assume. 

** Because I was afraid you wouldn’t go 
with me. I wanted you to go, for I have 
heard that you were a good officer and navi- 
gator. And now, jf you have scruples about 
engaging in the business, I think they can 
all be overcome when you know how profit- 
able it is.” 

Profitable!’ said I. What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul ?’”’ 

‘¢ Oh, don’t begin to preach here,” he re- 
turned impatiently. ‘‘ Your wages are lib- 
eral now, but they shall be raised higher if 
you demand it; and if we can run a cargo 
safely into a West Indian port, you are enti- 
tled to two niggers in every hundred as 
your commissions. All you’ll have to do is 
just to carry on the duty and serve your 
employers just as you would on any other 
voyage.” 

Have you been in this slave-trade be- 
fore?” I asked. 

‘“‘Have I? Of course, or they wouldn’t 
have been likely to give me the command of 
this vessel. We had a great streak of luck 
while I was mate of the Harlequin. We 
ran three cargoes across safely, and landed 
them in fair order. I made a fat thing of 
it, I assure you; and if I can run clear this 
time, with my pay and commissions I shall 
have no need to try it again unless I 
choose.” 

As I looked and listened it was difficult to 
believe that my playmate, Jee Calder, was 
before me. But whatever he might do, or 
however he might argue the matter, I had 
no idea of selling my integrity at the price of 
two per cent commission on a cargo of 
human flesh and blood. Though I had been 
a wandering seaman, rough, and in some 
respects reckless, and was as poor as on the 
day I first went to sea, I had always, hith- 
erto, preserved my conscience clear. It 
was my best bower anchor, and so I told the 
captain. 

‘‘Gorham,” said he, “you'll find your 
conscience a bothersome shipmate in this 
business, and if you’ll take my advice, you’l| 
throw it overboard. I don’t know, though, 
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why you need let your conscience trouble — 


you, since you shipped in ignorance of our 
real object; and of course you are in for it 
now, for it’s too late to turn back. You can 
just go on with your duty, and leave the 
responsibility upon me and the owner. Our 
shoulders are broad enough to take the 
whole burden.” 

“T can’t quiet my conscience with any 
such logic as that. I am in for it, as you 
say, and it is too late to go back. I have no 
power, either, to alter the object of the voy- 
age. ButI tell you now that I will have 
nothing to do with kidnapping human be- 
ings, either black or white, if I can help it, 
and will leave your vessel at the first oppor- 
tunity—with your consent, if I can get it— 
if not, without it. As for the commissions 
you speak of, I would not accept the whole 
cargo if offered me—unless it were to have 
the pleasure of setting them free.” 

‘* T would, then,’’ returned the captain, 
with a light laugh, ‘‘ and touch the doubloons 
forthem. I must confess I’m disappointed 


in you, Gorham, for I didn’t expect to find 
any seaman with those soft feelings. You 
talk more like a parson than a mate of a 
ship. Still I don’t mean to say that you are 


not a good officer, seaman and navigator. 
We understand each other now, at any rate. 
If you leave the vessel before the voyage is 
up, you’ll have to run from her, for I shall 
not make out your discharge. And I hope 
you’ll think better of this before we make 
the land, and see it in a different light.”’ 

*¢ Never! ’’ said I firmly, as I turned to go 
on deck. 

The subject was, by a kind of tacit under- 
standing, dropped between us, and matters 
went on quietly, while the Bloomer sped on 


her course towards the Guinea Coast. I ° 


could well understand that Calder did not 
mean to have me leave the vessel, at least 
before his cargo was made up, for fear of my 
dropping some information that might lead 
to his capture; and that he would even, if 
necessary, restrain me on board by force. 
But he need not have feared me after I was 
clear\of the barque, for, like the generality 
of seamen, I was strongly averse to playing 
the part of an informer, even in a case 
where I could feel morally justified in doing 
80. 
The same day that we made the land an 
English man-of-war brig gave chase to us. 
As it soon became evident that she was more 
than our match in speed, we hove to like an 


innocent trader, and a boat was sent to board 
and examine us. As she drew near, the 
captain called me below for a confidential 
word. ‘‘ Mr. Gorham,” said he, ‘ we un- 
derstand each other, I believe, as to our 
opinions of the business we arein. There 
is nothing about the vessel or her fittings 
that will lay us liable to seizure; and I don’t 
fear this British officer unless some one 
turns informer by giving him some hints. 
If I thought you would do it,’”’ he continued 
with a bitter oath, ‘‘I would shoot you with 
my own hand, in spite of old friendships 
and the real regard I have for you.” 

‘*'You needn’t burden yourself with the . 
cause,” I answered, ‘‘for I am willing to 
make a fair agreement with you. If you 
will land me at any settlement of whites, 
where I can get away from this cursed coast, 
I promise to hold my peace and say nothing 
to bring you into trouble.”’ 

“T will bind myself to discharge you as 
soon as I have made my voyage sure and am 
ready to run westward again. And you 
shall be paid the full amount of your wages 
up to that time. But I can’t, with safety to 
myself, let you go sooner.”’ 

I was fain to content myself with these 
terms, and thus I became, to a certain ex- 
tent, a party in a great wrong. It was, I 
know, a false sense of honor that restrained 
me, in thus declining to do what was right 
because it would injure the interests of my 
captain and employers. But it was as good, 
perhaps, as the oft-quoted patriotic cry, 
country, right or wrong.” 

The examination of the vessel and her 
papers developed nothing to excite the sus- 
picions of the boarding officer, but, as I have 
since learned, one of the seamen, who, like 
myself, had been entrapped into what they 
believed was an honest palm-oil cruise, was 
not as scrupulous as myself. He found an 
opportunity to whisper his opinion of the 
real character of our enterprise to some of 
the boat’s crew, and, as a consequence, we 
were never lost sight of from that day for- 
ward, while on the coast. Many were the 
dodges we played upon the cruisers, and at 
last Calder thought he had shaken off pur- 
suit, and we ran into an anchorage at the 
mouth of a river, where the human cattle 
were herded in the barracoon, ready for 
shipment. 

A few hours, now, would decide the suc- 
cess or failure of the voyage, and test the 
captain’s sincerity as regarded his promise 
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to discharge me before leaving the coast. 
But we had not received more than half the 
blacks om board, when, as if the avengers 
had been watching from an ambush until 
sure of the evidence of our guilt, three 
armed boats made their appearance rounding 
a bend within half a mile, and heading 
directly for us. 

The barque had been fitted to rely upon 
speed and stratagem for success in running 
the gauntlet of the cruisers, and possessed 
no adequate means of repelling force by 
force. But we had one little brass swivel 
which was capable of some execution, and 
small arms sufficient for the full number of 
men on board. And Joe Calder, in the fury 
of baffled rage consequent upon losing all 
his ‘* property ’’ at the eleventh hour, deter- 
mined to show fight, and, if possible, beat 
off the boats. 

‘Will you fight °em, Mr. Gorham?” he 
demanded, savagely. 

‘No, sir; I am only filling my position, 
as it were, under protest, and I’m sure I 
will never shed blood unless in an honest 
cause.” 

He had only his second mate and six sea- 
men upon whom he could place any depend- 
ence to assist him in this strait. And even 
some of these remonstrated with him upon 
the folly of a course which could scarcely be 
successful, while it would call down ven- 
geance upon us if it failed. 

fight alone!” he roared, beside 
himself with fury. “If there’s any man 
who will sneak out of the fight, let him go 
ashore now, before the boats board us.”’ 

But he had miscalculated the effect of this 
taunt upon me and others. I saw no harm 
nor disgrace in taking him at his word, and 
at ence called for volunteers to man the 
small boat which lay alongside. One fol- 
lowed another, until it was plain that the 
whole crew would, if left to themselves, 
abandon the vessel; but with four men in the 
boat, I pushed her clear of the side. The 
man-of-war’s boat was drawing near. 

““Captain Calder,” said I, “the wisest 
thing you can do is to save yourself and 
your crew. Youcan gain nothing by fight- 
ing against odds, and the vessel is lost if 
taken, as she must be, with slaves on 
board.” 

‘She never shall be taken! I’ll blow her 
up first!’? roared the infuriated captain. 
“Save yourselves, all of ye, if you want tol 
Ill be the last man out of her!” 
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In a moment all hands were crowding 
into the large boat, which had been veered 
astern, anxious only te escape the approach- 
ing enemy. The captain stooped, sighted 
the brass swivel, which he had previously 
loaded with his own ‘hands, and fired! A 
good line shot, but not sufficiently depressed 
in range. It whistled, harmless, over the 
heads of the English seamen, who, bursting 
into wild hurrahs, advanced steadily, now 
returning the fire from a similar gun, 
mounted on their leading boat. 

My attention was for a few seconds occu- 
pied in observing this, and when I again 
looked for the captain, he was not in sight. 

‘Pull ahead!” I heard the second mate 
exclaim in the other boat. ‘‘ Pull ahead and 
get clear of the ship! He’s gone below to 
fire the powder and blow her up! ” 

I involuntarily repeated the order to my 
own crew, shuddering at the thought that 
what I heard was really true. I knew where 
the powder was stored, and that there was 
enough of it to destroy the vessel if ignited. 
It was true he might lay a train, and have 
time to save himself by jumping overboard. 
But what was to become of the hundred and 
fifty blacks in the hold? And the crews of 
the attacking boat, if the explosion occurred 
after they got on board ? 

I gave the word to pull, placing the boat’s 
head directly towards the approaching 
enemy. I made the most frantic signals to 
attract the attention of the British officer in 
command. I succeeded in making him sen- 
sible of the danger, and he ordered his men 
to rest on their oars. 

I had, of course, placed myself and boat’s 
crew in his power as prisoners, when I 
might have had time to escape to the shore. 
But in obeying the impulse of humanity, I 
had hardly thought of this. 

As I was explaining the matter to the offi- 
cer, the crack of a rifle was heard, and a ball 
passed near my head, breaking the arm of 
one of the seamen in the English barge. It 
had been fired from the stern window of the 
barque, and was, doubtless, intended for 
me. The barge again fired her swivel in 
return, and the officer gave the order to ad- 
vance with a rush, seeming to care little 
about securing me or my men, if there was 
a chance of saving the vessel. 

The large boat of the barque, in charge of 
the second mate, had meanwhile made good 
her escape, and was nearly ashore. But, 
trusting to my own honest intentions, and 
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those of the four men who were with me, I 
preferred being a prisoner to taking our 
chances in the pestilential jungles of the 
river-bank, or placing ourselves in the power 
of the slave-dealers at the barracoon, whose 
enmity we had incurred by thus warning 
the English officer. As a choice of evils, 
we followed the man-of-war’s-men, who 
dashed without further hesitation alongside 
the Bloomer, and swarmed upon her deck. 

‘Come here!” said the English officer, 
beckoning to me, as I stood waiting his 
orders. ‘‘ Wasn’t that a timely shot ?”’ 

On the floor, at the foot of the cabin 
stairs, lay the body of the captain, his skull 
crushed by the last shot fired frem the 
barge’s swivel, which had entered at the 
stern window. In his hand he still grasped 
a match, which had been lighted and burned 
out. He must have rushed to light the fuse 
connected with his train of powder as soon 
as he had fired the rifle, as I suppose, at 
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me. Had he fallen forward upon his face, 
instead of backward, the train would actu- 
ally have been fired by the match in the 
hand of a dead man! It was, indeed, a 
timely shot which had arrested his desperate 
career; and the match was harmless in his 
grasp, not a foot distant from the end of 
the train. 

I thought of the narrow escape of the 
British party; of the poor blacks huddled 
in the hold; and, looking at the distorted 
features of the corpse, I wondered could 
this be my old school-mate, Joe Calder? 

I was carried, with my shipmates, to St. 
Helena in the Bloomer, and after a short 
detention we were released, and found our 
way home to seek more honorable employ- 
ment. The vessel was, of course, cen- 
demned, and the blacks liberated. And 
this, my first, was also my last voyage to the 
African coast. 


se OW, Florence, listen to me for one 

moment. I promise to love you 
truly, and you alone; I will devote my whole 
life to your happiness. Tell me, in return, 
will you be my wife?” 

The speaker -was a tall well-built young 
man of twenty years, with a dark and some- 
what haughty expression of face, regular 
features, and large lustrous eyes; his head 
was covered with black wavy hair. Walter 
Bohun was indeed a fine specimen of a man. 

His companion was fair, with calm dove- 
like eyes and a wonderfully sweet, expressive 
face. Noone ever called Florence Hamilton 
beautiful; yet all who knew her loved her 
for her charm of manner, her sweet_dispo- 
sition, her noble character. Hers was the 
highest order of lovliness—the beauty that 
comes from a noble mind and heart. 

As she stood amongst the trees, the sheen 
of the golden sunlight falling upon her, she 
looked a fair and lovable woman—one whom 
a man might be proud to woo and win, and 
make his own. 

She listened to her lover’s ardent words 
with quiet happiness that shone in her love- 
liteyes. When he had finished speaking, 
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she placed her hand in his and said gently:— 

** Yes, I will be your wife, Walter; and I 
will be true and faithful to you until death! ”’ 

The words were few, but they meant more 
coming from Florence Hamilton than would 
a whole volume from more careless lips; 
they meant that through weal and woe, 
through good and ill, in sunshine and in 
shade, she would be true and loyal to him. 

They said no more; there were no wild 
raptures over this solemn betrothal; both 
felt too deeply for words. Walter kissed the 
white hand that lay so confidingly in his own, 
aud then they walked home slowly through 
the verdant sunny fields. 

The Bohuns of Carlshill were an ancient 
family. Carlshill Manor, situated in the 
most picturesque part of Devonshire, had 
been the home of the Bohuns for many gen- 
erations. 

The present Baronet, Sir Thornton Bohun, 
was a man of morose and unamiable char- 
acter. Quite early in life he had quarrelled 
with his only brother, Clarence, the father 
of Walter; and, though the younger brother 
had tried to bring about a reconciliation, the 
Baronet declined it; and when poor Clarence, 
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on his death-bed, sent to implore his haughty 
brother to forget the past and take charge of 
his young wife and their little son, Sir 
Thornton paid no heed to his message. 

The cause of their quarrel was never known. 
It was said that both had loved the same 
girl, and that the younger brother, having 
been the more fortunate wooer, had thus in- 
curred the deadly hatred of the elder. 

When Clarence died, his widow, with her 
only child, retired to the little village of 
Oulston. She could no longer afford to dwell 
in a large town, for Mr. Bohun had been 
unable to make any provision for his wife; 


-and she had nothing but a small allowance 


which she received from the Baronet. The 
Carlshill estates were, however, entailed, 
and the harsh and moody Sir Thornton had 
never married; Walter was, consequently, the 
heir. His prospects were indeed bright, for 
the income of the reigning Bohun was above 
ten thousand per annum; but his present 
position was one of comparative privation. 

Sir Thornton Bohun never took the least 
notice of his young heir and nephew, 
though he did once express a hope that the 
boy would be educated as a gentleman. 
This amiable speech having reached the ears 
of Mrs. Bohun, that lady made every effort 
to secure for her son the best education it 
was possible to get. With her limited means 
she could not, of course, send him to college; 
but she did all that lay in her power to 
remedy that deficiency. “In the secluded vil- 
lage to which she had retired resided a very 
learned clergyman. The boy was placed 
under his tuition, and, being a sharp, intelli- 
gent lad, he made rapid progress in his 
studies. Thanks to his mother’s care, Walter 
excelled in lighter accomplishments as well 
as in those that were more solid; he painted 
with no little skill, he could play well and 
sing charmingly; and to these advantages 
were added a sound constitution, a mind 
cultivated and refined, a quick, vivid fancy, 
and a passionate love of the beautiful. 

Sir Thornton would have given much for 
the power to disinherit the son of the brother 
he had never forgiven; but, as this could 
not be, he revenged himself by utterly 
ignoring the existence of his yeung heir. 

Oulston was a quaint little village standing 
on the outskirts of the forest of Charnley, 
in Leicestershire. Among the inhabitants 
were some families of good position; so 
that Mrs, Bohun did not find Oulston abso- 
lutely destitute of “society.” 
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The Rector, Doctor Marsh, was a man of 
great learning, and since the death of his 
wife had employed his leisure time in the 
education of several youths who had been 
committed to his care. Then there was the 
Honorable Mrs. Thorpe, a little old woman 
with a sharp, cracked voice; and there was 
Mrs. Hamilton, the mother of Florence. 

Mrs. Hamilton belonged to a good old 
family, but a very impoverished one. She 
was a lady of graceful presence, dignified 
yet gentle, accomplished and amiable. In, 
the early years of her widowed life she had 
retired to Oulston, and devoted herself 
entirely to the care and education of her 
daughter; and Florence had amply repaid 
her mother’s anxious devotion. The dispo- 
sition of the girl was as amiable as her 
intellect was cultivated. But beneath the 
gentle, graceful manner there was a depth 
of passionate love, a capability of suffering, 
that one would hardly have expected in so 
delicate a girl. There were steadfast faith, 
constancy, and heroic endurance; there was, 
too, a world of tenderness that Walter 
Bohun’s love had called into life. 

Mrs. Hamilton saw with pleasure the 
affection that was gradually springing up 
between her daughter and the heir of the 
Bohuns. She liked and esteemed the young 
man for his intellectual powers and his many 
sterling qualities. For these alone she 
would gladly have given him her daughter; 
but the prospective advantages of wealth 
and position had weight with her also. 
There was a sense of satisfaction in the 
thought that her child would move in a 
sphere of life that was her own. Florence 
was in every way fitted for the position that 
awaited her, and the mother rejoiced that 
her child’s fair face, her accomplishments, 
and her sweet character would not always 
be hidden in that obscure village. 

Mrs. Hamilton was not worldly, but she 
was proud of her daughter, and somewhat 
ambitious for her future. She did not value 
Walter’s love for the worldly advantages 
his affection would bring; but those advan- 
tages were a pleasing addition to what she 
felt to be his natural werth. When, there- 
fore, Walter brought Florence home on that 
summer evening, and, with many blushes 
and much confusion, asked her consent to 
his one day making the young girl his wife, 
Mrs. Hamilton gave it gladly, rejoicing in 
the fair prospect that opened before her be- 
loved child. 
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At that time Walter was motherless. 
Mrs. Bohun had lived to see her son all that 
she could wish. She died, hewever, before 
the wealth that was one day to be his fell to 
him. At her death, Sir Thornton, for once 
obliged to take some little notice of his heir, 
wrote to Doctor Marsh and asked him to act 
as guardian to Walter, refusing, even then, 
when the young fellow seemed alone in the 
world, to assist him beyond continuing the 
allowance which Mrs. Bohun had received. 
So, at the time when Walter asked Florence 


to be his wife, he was an inmate of the 


Rectory. 

It was, perhaps, not strange that young 
Bohun had fallen in love with Florence 
Hamilton. He was so lenely, and she so 
kind and gentle. She sympathized with his 
sorrows, and helped him to endure a monot- 
onous life of which he was well-nigh tired. 

Glowing with pride at his success, Walter 
told the Rector what he had done, and was 
pleased to hear that worthy man’s entire 
approval. He had acted wisely, the Rector 
said, for Florence Hamilton would adorn 
any station; but he strongly advised him to 
keep the engagement a profound secret for 
the present, feeling sure, from his knewl- 
edge of the Baronet’s peculiar character, 
that any mention of the matter would entail 
most disagreeable consequences on Mrs. 
Hamilton and her daughter. 

And so it was arranged that the solemn 
betrothal should not be made public. The 
lovers were inexpressibly happy with a quiet, 
deep happiness, and as the calm summer 
days passed, their love gained in intensity. 

Walter continued his studies under Doc- 
tor Marsh, being anxious to fit himself for 
the position that would one day be his; and, 
when the day’s work was ended, the eve- 
ning was devoted to Florence. In the 
summer-time they wandered among the 
fields and lanes; in the winter they sang and 
read together in Mrs. Hamilton’s cosy draw- 
ing room. Walter intended remaining one 
year longer at Oulston, and then, if his 
uncle still refused to acknowledge him, he 
had determined to try to make a position for 
himself. He felt that he could not endure 
his present quiet, calm existence much 
longer. He decided that he would wait no 
longer for what another man had to leave 
him, but would strike out boldly for himself; 
and many a pleasant hour he spent with 
Florence, arranging the future that smiled 
80 brightly before them. 
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Between the village at Oulston and the 
wood at some distance from it, there stood 
on a brow of a steep hill the principal resi- 
dence for many miles around—Burgh Hall, 
the seat of the De Burghs. There had been 
a pitiful tragedy there. Hubert De Burgh, 
the present Baronet, had spent the greater 
part of his youth in traveling. In wander- 
ing through Spain he met with a beautiful 
Andalusian gipsy-girl. So bewitchingly 
pretty was she that Sir Hubert put. aside all 
consideration of his position, and married 
her. It was a strange union, yet they 
appeared to be exceedingly happy. Within 
one year after their marriage they returned 
to Burgh Hall, the gipsy-girl transformed 
into a stately lady not unworthy, in face and 
figure, to form one of the long line of 
Ladies De Burgh. A little child, a girl 
inheriting her mother’s Spanish loveliness 
of face, had increased their happiness. Sir 
Hubert had named her Inez, after his wife. 

Lady De Burgh, before she met with her 
husband, had been for three years betrothed 
to the son of the head of her tribe, an An- 
dalusian, who loved passionately the beauti- 
ful gipsy-girl. Her treachery half maddened 
him, and he swore to be revenged if it cost 
him his life. 

One bright summer day Lady De Burgh 
was found lying dead in the little fir wood 
behind the Hall; and although every effort 
was made to discover the murderer, the 
search proved fruitless. From that time his 
English home was unendurable to Sir Hu- 
bert. He left the place, taking with him a 
few old servants and his little daughter; 
and from that hour the home of the De 
Burghs began gradually to go to ruin. 
Grass grew in the court-yard; the gardens, 
once the admiration of all the county, were 
overrun with weeds and brambles; deer ran 
wild in the undulating park that was bounded 
by Charnley Forest. The Hall itself looked 
even more desolate than the grounds. The 
windows that once gleamed with lights were 
now closed and boarded up; a weird desola- 
tion seemed to brood over the whole place. 

It was twenty years since Sir Hubert had 
fled from the scene of his sorrow, and the 
ponderous doors of the Hall had never been 
opened since. All recollection of the 


Baronet had nearly died away, for those 
whom he left young were now on the shady 
side of life, while the children he had known 
had become men and women. 

The fir wood behind the Hall was a favor- 
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ite walk with Florence and Walter. A little 
brook ran murmuring through it, and the 
the fairest wild-flowers grew there; a white 
stone marked the spot where years before 
the unfortunate Lady De Burgh had met 
with her death. 


‘‘ Wonders will never cease!’’ said the 
Rector to Walter one morning. ‘‘ What do 
you think this letter tells me ? ”’ 

‘“‘T could never guess,’ answered the 
young man. ‘‘ Perhaps my uncle is married, 
and writes good-naturedly to say that he has 
a son and heir.” 

‘‘It is even more wonderful than that. 
The De Burghs are coming home—at last 
Sir Hubert is tired of wandering. An up- 
holsterer is coming down from London, and 
the Hall is to be thoroughly renovated. We 
will have some stir in the county now, rely 
upon it, Walter. A friend of mine who met 
Sir Hubert and his daughter in Italy two 
years since, told me that Miss De Burgh 
was the most beautiful girl he had ever seen. 
She will not be very rich, though, I should 
imagine, for the estate is entailed and goes 
to a distant cousin.”’ 

‘*T am heartily glad to hear the news,” 
said Walter; ‘‘ it was really painful to see 
such a fine old place going to ruin. When 
are they expected ? ” 

“In a few weeks, I believe,’’ replied the 
Rector. ‘It will make a great difference to 
Oulston.” 

For a month after this conversation the 
villagers amused themselves by watching 
the constant arrival of goods for the Hall. 
Costly modern furniture came from London, 
pictures and statues from Italy. Horses, 
carriages, and servants all arrived in due 
course; but as yet no time was mentioned 
for the advent of Sir Hubert and Miss De 
Burgh. 

One thing the villagers noted with feelings 
of relief—the fir wood was partially de- 
stroyed. The tallest trees were cut dewn, 
and the place so altered that it would hardly 
have been recognized. Florence alone 
grieved over the alteration; she had loved 
the spot, for it was there that Walter asked 
her to be his wife. 

One beautiful evening, when the air was 
full of the balmy breath of spring, Florence 
asked Walter to go with her to say good-by 
to the little brook. 

‘You know,” she said, “‘ Sir Hubert is 
coming home next week, and then of course 
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we cannot trespass as we have hitherto done; 
let us go by the lane and through the park 
into what was the fir wood. I am so sorry 
it has been destroyed.” 

‘But, Florence dear, only think—how 
could Sir Hubert endure the sight of a place 
where the wife he loved se well had met 
with her death? I never knew the poor 
lady, of course, but sometimes, when I have 
been sitting in the wood, I have almost fan- 
cied I heard her voice when the wind sighed 
among the trees; and if I, an indifferent 
stranger, could imagine such things, what 
would those who loved her as Sir Hubert 
did suffer on seeing the spot again ? ” 

‘* Yes—that is quite right. But I was not 
thinking of the De Burghs; I love the place 
because ’’——— Florence hesitated, while a 
vivid flush overspread her face. 

** Because,” said Walter, with a smile, 
‘it was there that I made a certain confes- 
sion to you—is that the reason ?”’ 

‘¢T suppose so,’’ replied Florence shyly. 
She was not much given to talking of her 
love—it was too déep, too sacred a subject 
for ordinary discussion; it lived in the depths 
of her heart, and its brightness made the 
light of her life. _ 

So they wandered through the green lane 
where the hawthorn-hedges were all in 
bloom, where the violets and primroses were 
growing in rich profusion, through the smil- 
ing fields, and then through the park, where 
the chestnut-trees were already beginning to 
show their tufted flowers, and so into the 
grove that led to the brook. The fir-trees 
were almost all gone; only a few remained, 
but they were far from the white stone. A 
willow-tree drooped its branches over the ~ 
brook and just touched the surface of the 
clear murmuring water. They sat down to 
rest beneath it. 

‘¢ Our last visit to this dear old spot,’’ said 
Florence regretfully; ‘‘I shall never forget 
it.” 

A dreamy silence fell upon them. They 
were too happy for many words. Walter 
was looking with loving eyes on the fair scene 
before him, the blue sky, the green fields, 
and the rippling breoklet. Florence was 
sunning herself in the light and warmth of 
the love that filled her heart. 

The young man was aroused from his day- 
dreams by seeing his fiancée shiver. 

‘“*What is the matter, Florence?’ he 
asked. ‘‘ Are you cold?” 

‘* No,” she answered, with a faint smile. 
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“You will think me foolish, Walter, but you 
know how fond I am of listening to the mur- 
mur of the brook. I always fancy it is sing- 
ing a song of joy. I was listening to it just 
then, and the water seemed to fall with a 
wailing sound that made me shudder to 
hear.”’ 

‘“‘ You fanciful little darling!” said Walter, 
with a bright laugh. ‘The breeze has 
freshened, and the brook runs more quickly— 
that is all.” 

But Florence looked pale. She tried to 
laugh away the miserable depressing feeling 
which had so suddenly seized her; but sh 
could not. : 

“Tf I believed in forebodings, Walter,” 
she responded, ‘‘I should say I have one 
now.” 

“‘Tt must be one of happiness to come 
then, Florence; for, while I live and can 
shield you, no sorrow or care shall come 
near you.”’ 

**Can you tell me if the gate that leads 
from here to the plantation is kept locked ? ”’ 
interrupted a musical voice with a slight 
foreign accent; and looking up, they saw 
before them a beautiful vision that was never 
to be effaced from their memory—a vision 
of a young girl with a dark glowing face of 
bewitching beauty, with rich crimson lips 
that, when smiling, revealed white teeth 
gleaming like pearls, a pair of shining lus- 
trous eyes full of veiled tenderness and of 
deep passion and liquid light, a ripple of 
black hair waving from a haughty brow and 
half hiding a neck as white and perfect as 
though sculptured in marble. All this they 
noted in the first astonished glance. A little 
Spanish hat of black velvet with a white 
drooping plume, a mantilla of soft velvet 
that seemed to hold a different light in each 
fold, a gossamer-looking dress that, just 
raised, revealed two pretty little feet, com- 
pleted the costume. The strange visitor 
looked piquant and ravishing. 

She had to repeat the question before her 
astonished listeners recovered themselves; 
then Walter rose, and, with a low bow, 
replied that the gate was close at hand, and 
he would see whether it was locked. 

The lady smiled and turned to Florence, 
saying :— 

“*T am sorry to disturb you; but the fact 
is, lam an entire stranger here and have 
lost my way.” 

Florence looked up in still greater bewil- 
derment. 
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‘*T see you wonder who I am,”’ added the 
strange lady, with an expression of amuse- 
ment. ‘I must introduce myself. I am 
Miss De Burgh, who ought to know every 
inch of these grounds by heart.” 

‘You have been a long time absent,”’ re- 
turned Florence, at a loss what to say. 

‘** May I inquire,”’ asked Miss De Burgh, 
with a half-haughty, half-familiar manner 
that seemed natural to her, ‘“‘ whom I have 
the pleasure of addressing ?” 

‘¢T am Florence Hamilton,’’ answered the 
girl; and then a deep flush covered her face, 
for she did know how to name Walter. 

‘And your friend?” inquired Miss De 
Burgh, with a glance full of curiosity. 

‘Ts Walter Bohun; he resides with Doc- 
tor Marsh, at Oulston.”’ 

A half-smile lingered on the haughty, 
curved lips of the fair questioner. 

“De you reside in Oulston, too?” she 
asked. 

**Oh, yes!”? answered Florence. ‘* My 
mother came to live here in the same year 
that Sir Hubert De Burgh left the hall. Sir 
Hubert knew mama; he will remember her 
without doubt.” 

“That is right; 1 am so glad!” and a 
little white hand grasped Florence’s own. 
“We must be friends, if you will consent. 
It will be an unutterable relief to me to 
have some one to whom I can confide my 
sorrow at returning to this desolate place.” 

Desolate!’’? cried Florence. ‘Surely 
you like Burgh Hall?” 

Like Burgh Hall?” repeated the musi- 
cal voice, with a slightly contemptuous 
inflection. ‘‘ Surely I do not!” 

‘* But it is such a grand old place,’”’ remon- 
strated Florence. 

“‘T might like it very well if I had never 
known anything brighter; but after sunny 
France and its gay life, Spain and its Moor- 
ish remains, Italy and its marvelous works 
of art, to talk of liking a dreary old Hall, 
standing near a still more dreary village, 
with a dark wood behind it, is really too 
much! I often tell papa I have begun life 
at the wrong end. I ought to be just look- 
ing forward to life—instead of that I am 
tired of it all. I seem to have been every- 
where, and to have seen everything. But I 
am wearying you.”’ 

No, indeed,” declared Florence. ‘* What 
you say sounds very strange; I have never 
been away from this village.” 

“Then you have plenty to see and to 
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rejoined her companion. “I 
wish I could say as much for myself. See; 
here is ‘your friend returning! You must 
introduce me;”’ and Walter, to his intense 
surprise, was introduced to Miss De Burgh. 

‘« We returned a week earlier than we at 
first intended,” she said, in explanation of 
her presence. ‘ But papa felt that he could 
never go through the ordeal of a public 
reception such as he had heard the tenantry 
intended for him. We reached the Hall 
only this afternoon. 1 felt curious to know 
if I remembered anything of the grounds, 
and, as you see, lost myself in my rambles. 
I was foolish to think I could recall any- 
thing; I was only three years old when we 
left. I like this brook,” she continued, 
‘“‘and this drooping willow. What is that 
white stone? It looks like a monument.” 

Her listeners felt a shock of infinite pity; 
they perceived at once that the radiant girl 
before them was entirely ignorant of the sad 
fate that had befallen her mother. 

‘‘ Please show me the nearest way home,” 
she said; “‘ papa will be anxious about me. 
Miss Hamilton, with your permission, I 
shall bring Sir Hubert to-morrow to renew 
his acquaintance with Mrs. Hamilton, and 
then I shall try te have you the whole day 
to myself. Papa talks of giving a kind 
of inauguration ball, and you must tell me 
all about the people who are here.” 

She shook hands cordially with Florence, 
and then turned, with a half-shy grace that 
was most bewitching, to Walter. 

“*Good-evening,” she said. “and thank 
you, Mr. Bohun.” 

Her eyes fell a little before the admiring 
leok that Walter could not resist giving her; 
the long, dark lashes lay like a fringe upon 
the exquisitely-colored cheeks. 

‘* How beautiful she is! ’? murmured Flor- 
ence, as they watched her gleaming dress 
disappear among thetrees. ‘I did not know 
that there were women in real life like her. 
I thought such characters were only in 
books. Fancy, Walter—she has been to 
France and Italy and Spain! How different 
her lot is from mine! ”’ 

But Walter made no reply; he was think- 
ing that Miss De Burgh had, looked at him 
with anything but disfavor. 


The ball that Inez De Burgh called an 
inauguration one was a most brilliant affair. 
The state apartments of the Hall, so long 
clesed, were thrown open; the gorgeous 


hangings and costly furniture were all new 
and of rare and rich design. The ball-room 
seemed to be one mass of green foliage and 
rare exotics, the whole illumined by innu- 
merable chandeliers. 

Sir Hubert had been prefuse in his invita- 
tions; all the leading families of the county 
were there, and the sedate, quiet inhabitants 
of Oulston had not been forgotten. The 
Rector was there, as were Mrs. Hamilton 
and Florence, escerted by Walter Bohun. 

A great intimacy had sprung up between 
the family at the Hall and the Rectory peo- 
ple. Sir Hubert had taken a great fancy to 
the young heir of the Bohuns; he felt both 
pity and indignation at his isolated condition. 
In his early youth he had known Sir Thora- 
ton—they had been young men of fashion 
together. He could not understand how 
the Baronet could allow his heir to remain 
in such an obscure village as Oulston, and 
he resolved to do all in his power to atone 
for the old Baronet’s neglect. The conse- 
quence was that Walter now spent some 
hours every day at the Hall, riding and fish- 
ing with Sir Hubert, driving with him over 
the estate, and gleaning from him many 
valuable hints concerning the management 
of landed property. 

Mrs. Hamilton and Florence at first felt 
unwonted pleasure that Walter had found 
new and congenial friends. Inez visited 
them frequently, and was never more happy 


-than when she could persuade Florence to 


pass the day with her; and Walter would 
often join them in their rambles through 
the forest of Charnley. 

Florence Hamilton liked her new friend 
exceedingly, and Inez was not less fond of 
the fair, gentle English girl, who was in 
every respect so great a contrast to herself. 

The ball was the first Florence ever at- 
tended, and for some days previously she 
had been, in what was for her, an extraordi- 
nary flutter of excitement. Mrs. Hamilton, 
remembering her own youthful days, had 
perhaps exceeded her modest means in pur- 
chasing the pretty dress that Florence wore. 
She could not procure new ornaments, but 
she placed the parure of pearls, that had 
been a wedding-present from her husband, 
in Florence’s hands as the only gift she 
could offer her. The pretty pink dress and 
the gleaming pearls made a very simple and 
effective toilet. 

Florence hardly herself when 
she gave a final look in the large mirror. 
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The bright, glistening silk was softened by 
rich, white lace; the fair face, usually so 
calm and tranquil, was flushed with excite- 
ment; there was a light in her eyes which 
came from hopes as bright as they were 
beautiful. The thick coils of light brown 
hair were woven and placed like a coronet 
round the graceful head. The well-shaped 
arms and neck rivaled the pearls that 
gleamed upon them. A fair vision of lovli- 
ness was Florence Hamilton as she stood in 
her ball-dress. Her mother and lover were 
both proud of her. 

Florence was bewildered by the coup d’wil 
that the ball-room presented; but she and 
Walter were more than bewildered when 
Inez stood before them, her radiant face 
bright with smiles of welcome. Walter had 
never seen Miss De Burgh before in eve- 
ning-dress, and he was literally dazzled by 
her bewitching beauty. A robe of white 
satin gleamed through the white lace that 
shrouded its bright folds; a coronet of dia- 
monds lay amid the dark, wavy masses of 
hair; a diamond necklace encircled the 
shapely throat; diamonds gleamed on the 
bare arms. In the bodice of her dress she 
wore one crimson camellia, and that was the 
only show of color which relieved her attire. 
She was, indeed, a vision of loveliness. 

Inez opened the ball with young Lord 
Beasdale, then Walter claimed her for a 
waltz. The music, the perfumes, the flash- 
ing jewels, the waving plumes, and the 
beautiful women all brought to him a sense 
of enchantment. When the notes of the 
waltz sounded and he moved to its music 
with Miss De Burgh, he was fascinated 
beyond expression. Her lustrous eyes were 
raised to his, her red lips were parted with 
the sweetest of smiles. 

**T am never tired of waltzing,” she said, 
as they stood for a few minutes watching 
the happy couples as they went floating by. 

“T should never tire of waltzing with 
you,” declared Walter. ‘I would give 
years of life’s sober joys for one such half- 
hour as this.” 

“T am not a ‘ sober joy,’ I suppose,” she 
returned, with a pretty pout. 

“You, Miss De Burgh? You are fasci- 
nation itself—irresistible fascination; you 
are 

“Do not go into raptures, Mr. Bohun,”’ 
she interrupted, laughing. ‘‘I am rather 
amused. I should hardly have thought you 
capable of appreciating anything but sober 
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joys. My own case is different. I confess 
honestly that I like excitement of all kinds. 
The only approach to a fault that I have 
noticed in you is that you seem too quiet.” 

* Ah, you do not know me! I feel as 
though I had awakened from a long, deep 
sleep.” 

** At whose call?’ she asked, with an air 
of innocence that she knew well how to 
assume. 

“Can you ask me, Miss De Burgh? I 
seem to perceive beauty and grace for the 
first time.”’ 

“That is hardly flattering to your old 
friends, Mr. Bohun. See; there is Florence 
looking at us with eyes full of wonder! Let 
us join her.” 

It was half reluctantly that Walter com- 
plied; he wanted to remain near this dazzling 
Circe who had captivated and enthralled 
him. A few weeks since he would have 
asked from Fortune nothing better than to 
be with Florence. Now the thought of 
leaving the radiant girl by his side for con- 
versation or a dance with his betrothed was 
wearisome. He had tasted the charmed 
cup. 

Florence had noticed the long tete-a-tete, 
and the admiring looks that her lover bent 
upon their hostess. A sharp pang of jeal- 
ousy shot through the girl’s heart as she saw 
Walter’s impassioned gesture, and the blush 
that covered Inez’s face. 

Miss De Burgh had no idea of the engage- 
ment between Miss Hamilton and Walter 
Bohun, for the two still kept ita profound 
secret; and she was not displeased on that 
happy evening to read something more than 
admiration in the young man’s face. For, 
with all the strength of her warm, passion- 
ate nature, Inez loved Walter Bohun, and 
she had resolved that he should return 
her love; she had loved him from the first 
moment she saw him by the brook-side. 

Walter was simple and inexperienced; he 
did not know the charm that drew him con- 
stantly to the Hall; the glamor of love was 
upon him. He had made one mistake in 
life, and now he was to makea greater. He 
had mistaken the quiet, brotherly affection 
he had alway’ felt for Florence Hamilton 
for affection of another kind; and now, 
when he was awakened to the knowledge of 
his own heart, he threw his love, uninfiu- 
enced by any thought of her real worth, at 
the feet of ene who had won him by the. 
simple powers of her lustrous beauty. 
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That he had made a mistake Walter felt 
convinced,.as he watched the two girls— 
Florence so gentle, so fair, and so calm; 
Inez so beautiful, brilliant, and piquant. 
No thought of the future troubled him as be 
sunned himself in the light of her eyes; 
but, as he watched Miss De Burgh, he 
wished with a sigh that he had not been in 
quite such a hurry to engage himself. 

‘« What a grave face!’ said Inez to him, 
as she flashed by on Lord Beasdale’s arm. 

A few minutes later she returned alone. 


He was still standing where she had left — 


him. 
‘““Mr. Bohun,” she said, “have you 
danced with Florence yet ?”’ 

He began to stammer some excuse. 

Nonsense!”’ she cried. ‘‘Come with 
me—she is in the conservatory with Mrs. 
Hamilton—and you will then be able to 
thank me for having procured you a ‘ sober 
joy.’ ” 

There was a slight ring of sarcasm in her 
voice; yet, slight as if was, it gave fresh 
impulse to Walter’s new train of feeling. 

The ball, with all its glories, was ended at 
last; but when Florence thought of the events 
of the evening, she did not feel satisfied. 
There was something new and strange about 
Walter. Yet the next evening he came as 
usual, and was kind and affectionate in his 
manner. True he seemed rather absent, 
and once or twice he called her “ Inez,’ at 
which she smiled, and her mother looked 
grave. 

It was very slowly that the truth dawned 
upon Florence; but she could not avoid see- 
ing it at length. Walter’s visits to the cot- 
tage became less frequent; he seemed to live 
at the Hall. She had met him riding with 
Inez in the green lanes, and they had pulled 
up and spoken to her. But on such occa- 
sions she did not like the light on the beau- 
tiful face or the air of confusion with which 
her lover met her. 

Outwardly things went on as usual; but in 
reality Walter had awakened to the knowl- 
edge that he loved the beautiful Inez de Burgh 
with a devotion to which he could set no 
limit. The affection he had entertained for 
Florence was as different from the overpower- 
ing, all-mastering love, as was moonlight from 
sunlight. He would have given a year of 
his life for one loving word from the haughty 
lips. It was first love, without reason, with- 
out control, without anything save its own 
Violence. Still no word did he utter ef love 
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to the one girl, while materially he did not 
change to the other. 

But Florence saw it all. The gentle, faith- 
ful heart was stung to the quick. His love 
had been her life, her hope, her all; her 
mother had thought very much of it, and 
had rejoiced in the future that she believed 
her child would enjoy. Ah, why had this 
radiant beauty, with her proud face, come to 
take her lover from her? Flerence wept 
passionate, bitter tears. Surely Miss De 
Burgh, with her apcient lineage, her noble 
name, and her bright lovliness, might have 
been happy with one of the peers she had 
talked about! Why must she step in and 
lure Walter from her? 

The calm face grew pale and sad, the dove- 
like eyes had a deep shadow beneath them 
there was a ring of pain in every word that 
fell from her lips. Not that she had thought 
yet of the worst that might happen. She 
was jealous and unhappy, and, though she 
visited Inez, at times there was something 
like anger springing up in her heart for her 
beautiful rival. 

While affairs were in this unsatisfactory 
state a new career was dawning for Walter 
Bohun. A message came one morning sum- 
mening him to London, where Sir Thornton 
lay dying at his town-house. He had wished 
at last to see his Jong-neglected heir. 

There was but little time for uttering fare- 
wells. Walter went first to the cottage and 
told his news. 

“*T have not a moment tospare, Florence,” 
he said. ‘I shall write to you however 
when I reach London. Good-by, dear,” 
and he put his lips lightly to hers. 

Only the day before he had kissed with 
far greater ardor a rosebud that Inez had 
touched! 

“‘ Good-by, Walter,” she responded, qui- 
etly; and her lips quivered and her eyes 
grew dim with tears as she spoke. 

Then he hurried to the Hall. Sir Hubert. 
entered heartily into his affairs. Inez stood 
listening, with a dreamy, softened expression 
on her face. Sir Hubert left them to say 
adieu while he ordered the dog-cart, intend- 
ing to drive Walter to the station himself. 

“So you are going to London, Mr. 
Bohun ?” said Inez. 

“* Yes; let me take one kind word with me 
to cheer and brighten the way.” 

“ What would you like me to say?”’ she 
asked, smilingly. 

His face grew pale with emotion. 
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“Say, ‘Good-by, dear Walter; I will try 
to like you.’”’ 

She repeated the words slowly after him, 
‘a deep blush covering her face. 

‘Will you try to like me, Inez?” he 
whispered. 

“Perhaps I do so now,”’ she replied. 
‘¢ We are going to London next month, and 
then I may tell you more about it.” 

‘Now, Walter,’’ said Sir Hubert, “are 
you ready ?” 

Walter pressed his lips upon the hand 
that he held in his and went away, the music 
of her words ringing in his ears. 

Some weeks afterwards the family at the 
Hall left Oulston to spend the end of the 
season in Lendon. Inez called to say good- 
by to Florence and Mrs. Hamilton. She 
thought the former cold and constrained in 
her manner, and so did not, as she had in- 
tended, ask her to write to her while she 
was in town. 

The village seemed quiet and deserted 
now, and poor Florence began to count the 
days which must elapse before her lover 
returned. She little thought that Walter 
Bohun and herself would never meet in 
Oulston again. 


Long, dreary months passed, and there 
was as yet no time fixed for Walter’s return. 
Neither had the De Burgh family given any 
intimation of coming to the Hall. 

Florence wrote to Walter, and he replied. 
His letters were always kind and affection- 
ate, very much like the letters of a brother 
to a sister; but, if Florence had known the 
world better, she would have recognized 
that there was little in them that bespoke 
the lover. Of late, however, these epistles 
had grown rarer. Sometimes two or three 
weeks would elapse, and then a hurried 
little note would come, saying how much 
the writer was engaged. 

_ But Florence could not avoid noting that 
there was never any mention of their mar- 
riage, or of the future that he had once 
painted for her in such bright colors. Nor 
did he speak of his prospects, his new es- 
tates, or the houses that at last were his. It 
was not a very cheerful state of affairs, and 
the girl’s face began to look very grave; 
there was no light of happiness shining now 
in the clear eyes. 

One morning—it was the last hopeful one 
of poor Florence’s life—the welcome sound 
of the postman’s knock was heard at the 


cottage door. Mrs. Hamilton took the let- 
ters from the servant. There was one for 
Florence in Walter’s handwriting. Think- 
ing it would afford some pleasure to her 
daughter, who had seemed neither well nor 
happy of late, Mrs. Hamilton took it up to 
her room. Florence was still asleep, so her 
mother laid the letter on the pillow, where 
she could see it on awakening. 

One hour passed after another, and Flor- 
ence did not come down smiling and bright, 
as Mrs. Hamilton expected. At last she 
went up again and softly entered the room. 

Florence was lying still and motionless, 
the letter opened and clasped in her hands. 
On drawing nearer, Mrs. Hamilton, to her 
great alarm, saw that her child was not 
sleeping, but had become insensikic. 

All else was forgotten in the anxiety of 
the moment; but, when the clear blue eyes 
had opened once more, and the colorless lips 
had parted to utter faintly something about 
her letter, Mrs. Hamilton bethought herself 
of it, and, picking it up from the floor where 
it had fallen, she read the words that had 
been as a death-blow to the trembling girl 
before her. 

* Florence,” the letter began, “‘ I cannot, 
dare not ask you to forgive me. I am not 
worthy of you, and never was. When I 
asked you a year ago to be my wife, I 
thought I loved you as a man loves the 
woman that he chooses from all the world to 
share his fate. Now I know that my feeling 
for you was that of quiet, sincere friend- 
ship, and nothing more. I have met one 
whom I love as I can never love another. 
Florence, do not hate or despise me if I tell 
you that, when you read this letter, Inez De 
Burgh will be my wife. Fate and love have 
been too strong for me; still I shall never be 
truly happy until I know that you have for- 
given my broken promise. Were you less 
good, less patient, less heroic, I would not 
expect it; but, knowing you well, I venture 
to plead for pardon. You will be happier as 
you are than if you had shared the life of 
one so inferior to you, and so unworthy of 
you as myself.” 

It was a cruel, almost heartless letter, 
written by a man who knew not how to 
excuse his breach of honor. Involuntarily 
Mrs. Hamilton’s hand tightened on the 
paper. 

“My poor, fatherless child!’ she cried. 
“If we had had some one to protect us, he 
would not have dared to treat you so! ” 
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the man who had trampled the life and love 
of her darling child beneath his feet. 
They had not sought him; he had come 
voluntarily and asked Florence to be his 
wife. He had taught the poor girl to 
love him; he had made every wish and hope 
of her heart his own; and now a fairer face 
had taken him from her. He had broken 
the mest solemn promise a man could make; 
what was to atone to her child, what was to 
heal her bruised, bleeding heart? For a 
few minutes the mother felt inclined to pro- 
claim her wrongs to the world, to cover the 
traitor with shame and confusion. 

‘‘ Mamma,” said a feeble voice, do not 
look so angry; it was my fault. I ought to 
have seen long ago that Walter loved her 
best.” 

“‘ Do not say such things, my dear! ’’ cried 
her mother, indignantly. ‘ He is a treach- 
erous 

‘““Mamma,” interrupted the poor girl, 
“you will kill me if you speak harshly of 
him! I donot think he is so much to blame. 
He had seen no one but me when he thought 
he loved me; now he has mingled with the 
world, and finds I am not suited to him. I 
am not beautiful and gifted.’”? Here the 
speaker’s voice faltered, her lips quivered, 
and the girl’s wounded heart found relief in 
a passionate burst of tears. 

Mrs. Hamilton was obliged for the present 
to control her hot, angry indignation; she 
saw that Florence could not bear to listen. 

Soon after, the unhappy girl lay ill on a 
couch and heard the pealing of the bells 
in honor of the marriage of Miss De Burgh, 
which was celebrated in London. For days 
afterwards she rose and listened with an 
aching heart to the gossip of the many visit- 
ors who came to discuss the wedding. Ah, 
how thankful she was now that her fatal 
engagement had been kept so profound a 
secret! How little the unconscious callers,: 
who wondered at Mrs. Hamilton’s want of 
sympathy with the topic that engrossed 
them, guessed that the pale girl who listened 
80 quietly to their comments had been the 
promised wife of the man whom they praised 
80 warmly! 

“Tt is such a suitable match,” they 
agreed; ‘* Miss De Burgh is so beautiful, 
and Sir Walter so rich!” 

They were astonished when Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, unable to bear the conversation any 
longer, said, angrily :— 
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**T would not have a son of mine marry a 
girl descended, as Inez Ve Burgh is, frem a 
gipsy-mother. He will live to repent it, as 
you will see.” 

Doctor Marsh called upon them. He had 
felt unwilling at first te see the girl whom 
his pupil had so cruelly wronged. He wasa 
man of unblemished honor; he considered 
Walter more criminal even than if he had 
stolen Mrs. Hamilton’s purse or forged her 
name. It was reluctantly that he went into 
the house upon whjch so dark a shadow had 
fallen. 

But he did not see Florence; the gentle 
heart, though strong to bear, was crushed 
and broken. She had gathered together 
every momento of her betrayed love, every 
flower which Walter had given to her, and 
which she had carefully. preserved, every 
letter he had written, the last violets they 
had gathered together in the fir wood, and 
had made a parcel of them, and on the inner 
wrapping she had written in a trembling 
hand, “I forgive you. Heaven bless yeu 
and make you happy!” Then she sent it to 
the young Baronet; and after that the 
sorely-tried spirit gave way. When the 
Rector called to express his indignation and 
his sympathy, poor Florence lay fighting 
hard for dear life. 

It was well, the Rector and Mrs. Hamilten 
agreed, that the engagement had never been 
made public, and, out of consideration for 
the unhappy girl, they decided that Walter 
Bohun should be allowed to go unpunished, 
and the secret should remain a secret still; 
so that no one in Oulston knew that Flor- 
ence had loved, had been betrothed to, and 
forsaken by Sir Walter Bohun. 

Very slowly the girl regained health and 
strength and took up the duties of life once 
more; but she was changed. A sweet, 
patient gravity never left her; the suffering 
through which she had passed seemed to 
have robbed her of youth and all interest in 
life. No false hope deceived her. She 
knew that the one love of her life had been 
shattered, that the joys of existence were 
ended; but she tried bravely to live down 
the past and to devote her thoughts to the 
duties of the present and the future. 

Four months after the marriage a rumor 
came to Oulston that Sir Walter and Lady 
Bohun were about to visit Burgh Hall, to 
spend some weeks there. The Rector, on 
hearing the news, at once informed Mrs, 
Hamilton. 
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‘¢ Mamma,”’ said Florence, when the Rec- 
tor had taken his departure, ‘‘ I have for- 
given him, but do not let me see him again. 
I must not look upon his face or hear his 
voice. Let me go away from here; it would 
kill me to stay.”’ 

Accordingly the pleasant little home at 
Oulston was broken up, and the mother and 
daughter went to London to reside with a 
cousin of Mrs. Hamilton’s. 

It was with no little embarassment that 
Sir Walter Bohun inquired of Doctor Marsh 
how Mrs. Hamilton and Florence were. 

‘¢ They have left Oulston,”’ answered the 
Rector, coolly, ‘‘and, if I may express an 


- opinion, Sir Walter, I should say that they 


would not consider themselves honored by 
hearing that you had mentioned them! ”’ 

The Rector could not forgive his old 
pupil, and coldness and restraint marked all 
their interviews. 

“T should never have returned here,”’ 
said Sir Walter to him one day, “‘ I dreaded 
seeing the place again; but Lady Bohun 
had fixed her mind upon it, and I could not 
find an excuse for avoiding it.” 

Inez, on the first day of her arrival, had 
driven up to the cottage, and great was her 
surprise when she found that her friends 
had departed without leaving any message 


- for her. 


‘Tt is very strange! ’’ she remarked to Sir 
Walter. “I thought they were fixtures 
here. How will that quiet, thoughtful 
Florence like London, I wonder? ”’ 

An expression of pain passed over her 
husband’s handsome face, but he made no 
reply; and Lady Bohun, in the multiplicity 
of her affairs, soon forgot all about the 
occurrence. 


Ten years passed. Death had robbed poor 
Florence of her mother three years after 
they went to London. The girl continued 
to reside with her cousin; but she felt that 
her life was void, her heart empty. She had 
no one in whom she could confide, for her 
cousin was an eccentric maiden-lady wedded 
to her own habits and old-fashioned ways. 

Florence felt keenly the want of some 
object to give her an interest in life. She 
had never loved again. During her mother’s 
life she refused two eligible offers, her heart 
being dead to love; but that did not prevent 
her from longing for some occupation which 
should engross her time and her thoughts. 
She found it at last. 
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The British Army was fighting against 
terrible odds on the burning plains of Egypt, 
and the climate and the few fierce encounters 
had already laid many a brave fellow low. 
The hospitals of Cairo were full of sick and 
wounded, and experienced nurses were sadly 
needed. The want had only to be known to 
be supplied, and within a few weeks of the 
first cry for help a band of noble women vol- 
unteered their services. Among the brave 
band of nurses who left England for Egypt 
was Florence Hamilton. Thankful at last to 
have found an interest in life, thankful that 
she could be of use, she left old England 
without a sigh of regret. 

And now, in her new sphere of life, 
Florence was, as far as could be, happy. 
She was one of the most skillful and energetic 
nurses in the devoted band. She never 
wearied; she soothed the last hours of many 
a dying hero; she never shrank from any 
duty, however painful. The sick men looked 
up to her with a grateful, reverent affection. 
Her gentle voice was often heard in the 
solemn quietude of the night repeating the 
prayers the soldiers had learnt at their 
mothers’ knees. Florence had found her 
mission at last. 


Sir Walter Bohun often said that fate had 
net been kindtohim. He had been engaged 
to one of the sweetest and gentlest girls on 
earth, and he had basely deserted her. He 
had loved a brilliant, coquettish beauty whom 
he had made his wife; and she, by her 
whims and caprices, her willful temper and 
haughty spirit, made his life miserable and 
a burden to him. 

Sir Walter and Lady Bohun had never 
been a model couple. When the first bloom 
of her wonderful beauty had disappeared, 
when the bewitching, graceful manner that 
had captivated him had become more famil- 
iar, Sir Walter began to perceive that beauty 
chad been his wife’s chief charm. He had 
never given a thought as to whether she 
possessed the more enduring charms which 
outlive mere loveliness of face. He had 
been attracted by her beauty; but he found 
now that mere charm of face was not all 
that a man required in his wife. ‘‘ Society,” 
however, considered Lady Bohun clever. 
She could talk brilliantly of the many coun- 
tries she had visited; she had the gift of 
repartee in no small measure; her bons mots 
were repeated and extolled, and her beauty 
procured for her universal admiration. 
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Lady Bohun became, in short, one of the 
reigning belles in the world of fashion. No 
ball or party was considered complete with- 
out her, no tableaux vivants or charades 

could be arranged without the aid of her ex- 
pressive face and graceful figure. 

In the second year of his married life, Sir 
Walter Bohun found himself a complete 
nonentily in his own house. Every thing 
and every one in it were made subservient 
to her ladyship’s whims. She seldom spent 
an eveping at home. If her husband 
accompanied her in her many engagements, 
she smiled amiably; if he did not, she went 
alone. 

Lady Bohua, in fact, had no idea of the 
true meaning of the word ‘‘home;”’’ she 
would have considered an evening spent 
alone with her husband as one full of ennui 
—indeed, she boasted that she had no liking 
for “that kind of thing.”” Domestic com- 
fort was almost entirely unknown to the 
young Baronet. They disagreed entirely 
on this one subject; and when Sir Walter 
did ask his wife to give up an engagement 
and remain at home with him, she always 
refused. Then he would say that she did 
not love him, and the willful beauty would 
retort that he was jealous because she was 
admired. 

During the first years of their married 
life, while the glamor of her beauty still 
held him, these quarrels were soon made up; 
but more serious faults began to show them- 
selves. The world spoke lightly of Lady 
Bohun, and commented upon her in a way 
that her husband could not bear to hear. 

Once, and once only, Sir Walter appealed 
to Sir Hubert De Burgh; but the horror that 
overspread the father’s face filled his heart 
with sorrow and dismay. He knew that the 
old man dreaded lest some unhappy fate 
should overtake her, even as an unhappy 
fate had overtaken her mother. So the 
young husband resolved to wait and hope. 

Ah, how often, and with how keen a 
pang, his thoughts turned to his first, lost 
love, the gentle girl whom he had wronged 
in so cowardly a manner! He recognized 
her worth now; he knew that his life would 
have been crowned with honor had she 
shared it. As it was, his time was spent in 
watching the woman he had put in her 
place. There was an end uow to his ambi- 
tious dreams. With Florence he had 
planned his future as far as he could see; 
he had longed to enter Parliament, to initi- 
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ate those reforms which he urged so ably in 
the daily press and the leading magazines. 
Inez, however, disliked all such notions; 
and, whenever he broached the subject, he 
was met with a storm of objections and 
reproaches. His ambition was dying away. 
Ah, how often and how sadly he thought of 
the quiet village home where he had been so 
happy! How often and how vainly he 
wished that he had been true to Florence 
and to himself! 

At length death took Sir Hubert, who to 
the last was hopefuf for his child. 

‘*She is so young and so beautiful, Wal- 
ter,’’ he said, ‘* that you must have patience 
with her. I spoiled her; but she will settle 
down soon.”’ 

The old Baronet, however, had been 
buried for more than five years, and Inez 
had not settled down yet. On the contrary, 
with her increase of wealth her whims also 
seemed to increase. Her life was a con- 
tinual round of entertainments. Rest and 
repose seemed farther off than ever, and Sir 
Walter began to despair. 

A darker shadow was creeping over his 
home. Rumor circulated strange tales of 
the beautiful Lady Bohun; another name 
was linked with hers. Matrons looked 
grave when the scandal reached their ears, 
and declared they had “ always said se.” 

Sir Walter grew «desperate, and declared 
that she should accompany him to his coun- 
try seat, and so put an end to all gossip 
and idle reports. Inez flatly refused to 
consent to any such arrangement, and 
said that, if her husband went, he must go 
alone. It was a fierce contest, and the end 
was asad one. When the day dawned that 
was to see the departure of Sir Walter and 
Lady Bohun for their country abode, Inez 
had left her husband’s roof, never to seek its 
shelter again. 

From that day the world of fashion in 
which she had played such a prominent part 
knew her no more. Strange stories were 
told of her fate later on; but in life she 


- never met her unhappy husband again. 


They broke the news of his wife’s flight 
to Sir Walter as gently as they could, for he 
was a proud man, and he had loved the will- 
ful, erring woman very dearly. But, gently 
as the blow fell, it crushed him. The stain 
of dishonor was more than he could bear. 

To hide his sorrow:and disgrace, the 
Baronet hastened to his country residence. 
There he would try to forget her, to forget 
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the shame that she had brought upon his 
name. Never again could Sir Walter held 
up his head among his fellow men. 

Then the memory of his wronged, inno- 
cent love came back to him with increased 
bitterness. He felt that the retribution was 
just; he had forsaken her, and now, in his 
turn, he had been cruelly betrayed. He 
remembered the patient, love-lit eyes, and 
he acknowledged in the bitterness of his 
soul that they were full of a higher beauty 
than the dazzling charms that had led him 
astray. 

He recalled the evening in the fir wood 
when they first met Inez De Burgh, and 
how poor Florence had shivered and had a 
foreboding of evil; she had fancied that the 
song of the rippling brook changed to a wail 
of sorrow. How sad the course of their 
lives had become since then! Full of sorrow 
and repentance, he admitted his fault, and 
confessed that the punishment was just. 

What should he do with his life? This 
was Sir Walter’s constant thought. He 
could not enter the world of fashion again. 
He shrank from all contact with those who 
had known him and were familiar with his 
story. 

Fate solved the problem for him. On 
opening his letters one morning, he found 
one from the editor of a leading daily jour- 
nal, offering him the post of war-corres- 
pondent. Here was the very opening he 
would have desired above all others. He 
was considered a good descriptive writer, 
and his knowledge of things military—he 
had served in the militia and he had at one 
time seriously thought of entering the Army 
—was sufficiently wide for the purpose. On 
the desert plains of Egypt, amid the din of 
battle, he would at least find occupation and 
forgetfulness. 

Three days later Sir Walter was aboard 
the Rampant; bound for Alexandria. 


Florence Hamilton was busy among her 
patients when the lady-superintendent of 
the hospital joined her, and in a low voice 
requested her attendance in another ward. 

want you,”’ said that lady, “‘ to assist 
elsewhere for a little while. The patient I 
shall place under your care will require con- 
stant attention while he lives.” 

‘¢ Ts the case so serious ? ” asked Florence. 

‘¢ Yes, the poor féllow is fatally wounded. 
The doctors were talking of him this morn- 
ing, and highly praising his reports. It is 


Sir Walter Bohun; they call him the ‘ reck- 
less correspondent.’ ”’ 

It was in the dim hespital ward, with the 
life-blood oozing down his pallid face, that 
Florence saw again the lover of her youth, 
and her heart went out to him now as it had 
never done in the olden times, when his 
love was all her own. 

She had heard that he was among the 
newspaper correspondents; she had heard, 
too, of his reckless disregard of his personal 
safety while getting to the front in quest of 
news; but she did not know that the dying 
man before her had been deserted by his 
wife. She gazed on him for a moment with 
unutterable love in her wistful eyes; then 
she was again the calm, collected nurse. 
She assisted at the operation that the doctors 
performed without the least hope of success. 
She heard a faint moan from the man’s 
parched lips as his whole frame quivered 
with agony. Something like a dream came 
to her then, from which she was awakened 
by the lady-superintendent’s low, firm voice. 

‘Miss Hamilton, I leave you in charge,” 
she was saying. ‘‘ It will not be for long, I 
fear.” 

Florence knelt by the dying man. Once 
or twice she distinguished the words that 
fell from the colorless lips. ‘‘ Inez” was 
one, and oh, surely she also heard her own 
name! -Surely the faint voice murmured 
something about forgiveness! 

He opened his eyes at last, and met the 
wistful gaze bent upen him. 

‘*¢ Florence,”’ he whispered, faintly, “ is it 
really you ?”’ 

Yes, dear Walter,” she answered. “I 
am one of the nurses here, and am taking 
care of you.” 

“*] am dying,” he murmured, faintly. 

“T will do anything you wish,” she said, 
in answer to his look, rather than his words. 
“Tf you will leave a message with me for 
Inez, it shall be faithfully delivered.” 

A slight flush, weak as he was, passed 
over his pale face. 

‘Inez deserted me, Florence,” he said, 
‘more than a year ago. I have a request te 
make—let me make it while I can, for my 
strength is fast failing. I have to make it 
to you. Oh, tell me, my darling, that you 
forgive my broken promise! ”’ 

But he did not hear the response; a sud- 
den light came into the wan face, to be 
succeeded by an ashen paleness, and Walter 
Bohun was no longer among the living. It 
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THE VICTORY.—ARIADNE. 


was to his dead face that Florence for one 
minute put her own while she murmured 
that he had been forgiven long since. 


They buried the dashing young war-corres- 
pondent in that Eastern Land, and a small 
stone marks the resting-place of the last of 
the Bobuns. 

Carlshill is in strange hands now; but 
they show the portrait there of the beautiful 


woman who deserted her husband, and they 
tell of his untimely death in the little hospi- 
tal at Cairo. 
Florence Hamilton returned to England 
at the close of the campaign. She has a 
noble purpose now in life, and she is fulfill- 
ing it. The sick and the poor are her care; 
her mission lies amongst them, and she 
loves her work. 


THE VICTORY. 


. ISS me quick, and let me go!”’ 
Cried she, shaking saucy curls; 
‘‘ Why on earth are you so slow? 
What a poor hand with the girls!” 


But he laughed, and holding tight, 
Reckless of her biting speech, 

Whispered, ‘‘ I will aid your flight 
When my lips more skill you teach.” 


GERMANTOWN, Pa., 1888. 


Quick she turned, replying well 
That she was by far too young,— 
That she’d scarcely learned to spell ; 

Then from him away she sprung. 


Yet, swift as an antelope 
Did he catch and kiss her o’er; 
Till she’d given every hope 
That next day he should have more! 


ARIADNE : 


THE REALIZATION OF A MYTH. 


i love-making of Hume Jewett and 
Helen Campbell progressed far more 
successfully and smoothly than is usually 
the case until—— 

Boarding in the same house they were 
constantly thrown together, and met with 
ardor and passion, and the future was rosy 
with promise for the life-long union of their 
hearts. 

By the subtle, mysterious, mesmeric at- 
traction that at first draws the opposite 
sexes to each other, they had scarcely met 
before its influence was felt. As the weeks 
passed, it grew stronger and resistless; and 
willingly they yielded to it. The more they 
knew each other, the more they desired to 
know. Eyes interpreted before the tongue 
became sufficiently bold to give the burning 
thoughts and solemn vows realistic utter- 


ance. Then reserve gave way; manliness 
asserted itself, and modesty listened, pleased 
when hopes were breathed; and the sky 
became brilliant with rose tints, and golden 
with the prospect of realization. 

But the serpent came stealing into their 
Eden, and left its trail over the most glori- 
ous flewers that ever bloomed in the gardens 
of the human heart. Even amid the sweet- 
est pleadings the blow was struck that 
blasted the oak and wilted the ivy training 
around it. 

Seated in the cozy room the girl dignified 
with the title of ‘“‘ boudoir,’ they were 
breathing the most fervent, passionately 
longing words the heart can dictate, when a 
third party entered, unwelcomed and unan- 
nounced; and before the lovers could 
recover from their indignant astonishment, 
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a heavy hand was laid upon the shoulder of 
Jewett, and they heard the words, terrible 
. at all times, and especially under such cir- 
cumstances :— 

‘You are my prisoner! ”’ 

Paralyzed by the suddenness of the arrest, 
Jewett trembled and turned deathly pale. 
Then he hastily and indignantly struck down 
the arm that would have held him, and 
fiercely demanded the reason of such an 
outrage. 

“You are an uncommon good actor and 
ought to be upon the stage,” replied the 
detective, coolly and admiringly. ‘I feel 
sorry for you, but more so for the lady, and 
regret if I have interrupted any tender heart 
communion.” 

** Silence!’ thundered Jewett. ‘If you 
have any duty to perform, do it, but refrain 
from offensive remarks, or it may not be 
well for you, even though an officer of the 
_ law. Of what am I accused ?”’ 

Larceny.” 

‘““Who dare 
charge ?” 

“That you will find out soon enough,” 
was answered by the detective, who did not 
relish being snubbed. 

*¢ As you please.”’ 

He turned to Helen Campbell with his 
face fully revealing the agony that was 
gnawing at his heart, and continued:— 

‘*¢ You certainly will not believe anything 
so vile, so monstrous, of one you have hon- 
ored with your love.” 

‘Never!’ she answered, firmly, though 
whiter than the rose upon her breast. 
‘*¢ Though all the world should swear to its 
truth, I would not believe; and I know you 
will be triumphantly and speedily proven 
innocent.”’ 

‘* May Heaven bless you now and ever.”’ 

There was a swift, magnetic glance be- 
tween them. They saw that the detective 
had strolled to the window and was deeply 
engaged in watching something that was 
transpiring in the streets. With all barriers 
broken down, they were instantly locked in 
each other’s arms, and the first, long, ecstatic 
kiss of love, the seal of a wordless engage- 
ment, was given and returned. 

‘‘Now,” said Jewett, more happy than 
ever before (even though having the iron 
gyves of the law, at least theoretically, upon 
his wrists), as he walked to the side of the 
officer, ‘“‘I am ready to go with you, sir.” 

He soon learned the charge against him, 


make such an _ infamous 
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and amazement took the place of exaspera- 
tion. For a series of weeks, articles of 
value, as money and watches, had been stolen 
from various rooms in the house, and at last 
the crime had been fastened upon him. 

‘*He was the last man I suspicioned,” said 
the detective, in concluding his testimony, 
‘but all the others proving innocent, I 
shadowed and caught him in the act.” 

“Do you mean to assert that you saw me 
stealing ?’’ questioned Jewett. 

“Exactly. I got you ‘dead to rights,’ as 
we say; saw you go directly to the room 
from which a valuable ring had been missed. 
If you want any other proof, it is upon your 
own finger. Let me see that ring, and if I 
don’t find engraved in it a monogram of § 
and T strangely twisted together, I’ll throw 
up the case and own up to being a fool.” 

Jewett hesitated, and the rising color 
flushed his face to crimson, and conclusively 
indicated his guilt to the lookers-on. 

But a little time previously, in the first 
flush of love, he had purchased the ring, a 
heavy gold ene, and had engraved in it the 
letters representing ‘‘Helen”’ and “Hume” 
woven together, with the intention of some 
day slipping it upon the finger of the lady. 
To give the heart secret to the world was 
repulsive to all the finer feelings of his 
nature, and seemed sacrilege. 

But his innocence hanging upon it, and 
conscious of it, he took the band of gold from 
his finger aud handed it to the officer. 

“Just as I thought,’ was answered, after 
a brief inspection. 

“Thought what?’’ questioned Jewett im- 
patiently. 

‘‘That I should find the letters I men- 
tioned.”’ 

S and a T?”’ 

“Tf you doubt my word, let your own eyes 
convince you.”’ 

Jewett took the ring with an incredulous 
smile and scornful laugh. He turned up the 
inside to the light and then dropped it as if 
it had been a serpent, and its poisonous 
fangs had been buried deeply into his flesh. 

“Oh, heaven!’ he groaned, sinking into a 
chair and bowing his head upon his hands. 
am lost, lost!” 

‘‘Perhaps,” said the detective, sarcasti- 
cally, ‘the gentleman can explain.” 

“TI cannot, do not, understand how such a 
thing could be. ” 

‘Take my advice, and make a clean breast 
of it. Tell me where you have concealed the 
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ARIADNE. 


rest of the property, and perhaps the matter 
can be arranged.” 

If a man ever had a “get thee behind me, 
Satan’’ look, there was one upon the face of 
Jewett. Trembling with excitement, and 
with eyes flashing dangerously, he replied: 

‘Confess what I know nothing about? 
Acknowledge myself a thief when I am not 
one? Do not dare to repeat such disgraceful 
advice, or you may tempt me to forget my- 
self and add assault to my supposed crime.” 

Committed to prison, the hours passed 
wearily and heavily until bail was procured. 
And when he was free to again walk the 
streets he wished for the solitude of a cell. 
Everyone looked suspiciously at him, avoided 
him, and caused his sensitive nature the most 
exquisite pain. 

To return to his business with such a 
black cloud hanging over him was impossi- 
ble, so until the day of trial he was forced to 
idleness. Left to the bitterness of thought, 
he was constantly brooding, and would have 
been driven to desperation had not the girl 
he loved nobly cheered, sustained and proved 
her worth in countless ways. 

Tegether they discussed the situation, and 
groped blindly for a clue to establish his 
innocence,—for some explanation of the 
change of the letters within the ring,—for 
some tangible evidence of the motive why 
some one should have thus attempted to ruin 
him, and through him to crush her almost to 
the death. 

None could be found. The more they 
talked of the matter the farther they were at 
sea. It was true that upon searching his 
rooms and baggage nothing proving guilt 
could be found, but negative testimony, 
weighed against the positive of the ring, even 


with previous good character thrown into | 


the scale, would be of very little avail. 

More for the purpose of keeping her mind 
busy than for any other reason, his beloved 
plied him with questions. Had he ever been 
in the rooms of the ladies? Never. Did 
he remember having removed the ring from 
his finger at any time and for any purpose? 
No, he had sacredly worn it, and intended so 
to do until he had placed it upon hers. 
When did he purchase it, and of whom? He 
gave the name of the jeweler, and as near as 
he could recollect the time. 

‘“‘And when,’ she asked, blushing rose- 
red, notwithstanding the nearness calamity 
had drawn them together, ‘‘did you intend 
giving it to me?” 
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‘*When you promised to become my wife, 
and of course to be followed by the cus- 
tomary diamond.” 

‘*Too late,’ she responded archly, ‘‘but it 
may be used for our wedding ring, darling.” 

**Too late for that,’ he exclaimed with a 
heavy sigh. ‘‘With such a terrible stain 
upon my name, I can never ask you to bear 
it. Yes, yes, dear, I know you do not be- 
lieve me guilty, but the world does; as the 
matter stands a jury will so decide, and a 
prison 

‘‘Hush, my darling,” she interrupted, and 
with tear-dimmed eyes she laid her fingers 
upon his lips and forced him to silence. 
**You must not talk so; the thought would 
break my heart. There must be some way 
to prove your innocence—shall be.” 

Her next to sublime faith lifted him for 
the time above the clouds of sorrow and 
despair. She inspired him with something 
of the hope and courage that was as sun- 
shine to her own heart, and as they separated 
she merrily made him promise that as soon 
as his ring was found he would use it for a 
wedding one. 

‘*Yes, I solemnly swear it on your lips,” 
he answered, as he pressed her to his heart 
and kissed her. Yet his spirit was faint as 
he went away to solitude and loneliness. 

Anxious and busy days followed to the 
loving and trusting girl. Without neglect- 
ing him, she found ample time to interview 
various parties, to consult with ‘ their” 
lawyer, and make mysterious visits to a 
noted detective. But of these things her 
lover knew nothing, and when the day of 
trial came, he was so excessively nervous 
that every one was entirely satisfied as to 
his guilt. 

The testimony of the efficer who arrested 
him was brief but conclusive; that of a lady 
boarding in the same house established the 
identity of the ring. To the surprise of all 
present the counsel for the prisoner made 
no cross examination of the former, and 
reserved the right to recall the latter. 

Then, the prosecution having closed the 
case on their part, Jewett’s lawyer called to 
the stand a well-known and highly respected 
jeweler. He swore to the selling and en- 
graving of both the rings. As he stepped 
down the lady witness was pleasantly 
requested to take his place and answer a few 
questions. 

‘* You are certain,” was the commence- 
ment of the examination, “that the ring 
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found upon the prisoner and bearing the 
monogram of S and T is yours?” 

** Absolutely so, and the initials are my 
own,” was answered glibly. 

“Ah! I presume you value it highly?” 

Very.” 

“Then will you be kind enough to ex- 
plain to the court why you exchanged it for 
that of Hume Jewett the other evening, 
when he incautiously left his upon the wash- 
stand in his room.”’ 

‘“*Great heaven! How did you find that 
out ?’’ she exclaimed with her face blanched 
to ghastly whiteness. 

‘*No matter. Is it not true?”’ 

Crouching in abject terror the woman 
pleaded for mercy, told in sobbing accents 
that she loved the prisoner and was driven to 
what she had done by jealousy. 

Then she drew from her bosom the mis- 
sing ring, confessed where she had hidden 
the other articles and after a violent spasm 
of hysteria fainted away and was carried 
from the court-room. 

Cleared from every suspicion Hume 
Jewett reappeared in public, and was wel- 
comed as never before. A week later a 
goodly company gathered to as happy a bridal 
as ever was looked upon. The presents 
were numerous and costly. One in partic- 
ular attracted attention. It came from the 
detective who had arrested Jewett—a pair of 
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gold bracelets for the bride, and made after 
the pattern of handcuffs. With them was a 
humorous note stating that “although he 
was not the first who had been dec-Eve-d by 
a woman, yet after what had happened he 
bel-Eve-d nature had destined him for the 
stage, and particularly to play the part of a 
fool.” 

‘*It proved the pure gold of your nature, 
darling,” said the proud and appreciative 
husband at the first opportunity, ‘for you 
to intercede for your guilty sister and save 
her from well merited-punishment. 

‘‘ Why should I not, dear,”’ she replied. 
‘* How could anyone keep frem loving you? 
Besides, my happiness was so great that it 
was pleasure for me to make others so.” 

‘¢ You have not told me how you came to 
secure so great a victory.’’ 

‘“* And gain a husband! Accident gaye 
me a clue and the rest was easy.’’ 

*¢ And following it I was led safely from 
the labyrinth of despair to the heaven of love. 
Henceforth, darling, I shall adore you as my 
Ariadne.’’ 

*¢ And let us hope, my Theseus, there will 
be no Artemise to slay me with the arrows 
of Jealousy.” 

*¢ And if there were you would still live to 
me as Helen, and fortunately you have no 
brother to steal you away from me.”’ 


WINONA. 


BY I. E. DIEKENGA. 


ee I knew thee when life’s sunny 
morning 
Filled every sweet hour with beauty and joy; 
Thy face like a light the fair azure adorning 
Brought me only pleasure unmixed with alloy. 


I saw thee in youth, and I saw but to love thee; 

If thou hadst but spoken thy wish were my will; 
But deeply I felt thou wert far, far above me, 

Yet every fond memory clings to thee still. 


Sr. Louis, 1888. 


Winona, I know not if thou be still living, 
Or if, in death, sleeping, thou lowly wert laid ; 
I know only this, that my thoughts are still cleav- 
in 


To thee in a tenderness never to fade. 


Farewell, sweet Winona, thou star of the morning! 
Upon this fair earth I may see thee no more; 

But, oh! we may meet in that glorious dawning 
When youth lives again on Eternity’s shore. 


av- 


‘* Plant de ’tatoes, hoe de corn, 

Happiest darkie ever was born.” 
HESE words were shouted, rather than 
sung, the voice coming from the tall 
grass.in front ef Aunt Nancy’s cook-kitchen, 
and though no one was visible, anybody 
about the place could have told you who was 
the owner of those remarkably sound lungs. 
‘“‘Humph!” said Aunt Nancy, from the 
fire-place, where she had just deposited a 
hoe-cake in the ashes, mighty little corn and 
*tatoes you’d hoe, if you had your way; lyin’ 
in de grass kickin’ up your heels. You ought 
to be keepin’ de hens out dat garden. You 
don’t earn your salt!’’ Anopinion in which 
the family of her employer heartily concurred, 
but Nancy being a good cook, the boy was 
tolerated for her sake. The hoe-cake ad- 
justed to her satisfaction, she approached 


the door, and called, ‘‘O Jake! Jake!” 


all the answer she received was contained in 
a quotation from 
“ Rally roun’ de flag, boys, 
Rally roun’, rally roun’.”’ 

Finding her first call unheeded, Nancy 
screamed again :— 

“OQ Jake! you stop your noise, and go 
right along and weed that onion-bed, You 
‘hear, now 

‘Course I does,’ said Jake, rising with 
an air of injured innocence; ‘I isn’t deaf. 
Why didn’t you tole me ‘fore? Might a 
had it done by this time. Been spoiling for 
work all day.”” And Jake tumbled down in 
the grass, and rolled over and over in the 
direction of the truck patch. His mother 
went about her work, muttering:— 

‘*Don’t know what dat boy’ll come to. 
Ain’t got no sort o’ gumption bout him. 
’Pears like he ain’t satisfied "less he’s in mis- 
chief.”” An assertion the truth of which 
Jake’s daily life and conduct seemed to aim 
at making good. 

Arrived at the onion-bed, he stopped to 
consider. 

Drefful weedy! Pears like ’twould look 
a heap better if all dem was done pulled up 
and toted off. Take me to fix’em. I make 
‘em fly!” And, suiting the action to the 
word, Jake went at it with both hands, pull- 
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ing up all he could get hold of, onions as 
well as weeds, literally making every green 
thing ‘ fly ’” in all directions, until the ground 
was completely bare,.and weeds and veget- 
ables utterly exterminated. Pausing now 
and then to complete the clearing-up process 
he had inaugurated, he worked as he had 
never worked before. 

Meanwhile, Nancy, having finished her 
work in the kitchen, walked into the house, 
which, like all Southern residences, was 
situated a few yards from the cook-house, to 
get her young lady’s orders for dinner. She 
found her mistress perplexed and anxious, 
as many another young housekeeper has been, 
at the announcement of unexpected company. 

‘“*O Nancy!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ I’m s6 wor- 
ried! Here’s a note which Major Longley’s 
boy has just brought, saying that we may 
expect them all here to dinner. They have 
friends visiting them, strangers whom I have 
never seen, and the captain is gone, and I’m 
alone, and how I’m ever to entertain them 
is more than I know. If there was asoulon 
the place that Icould send in the city with 
a note for Captain Ames, he could get out 
here before they arrive; but the hands are 
all gone to the river, and there’s only you, 
and Delsie, and Julia; and you’ll all have 
your hands full getting dinner, and— Why, 
there’s Jake! I quite forgot him. Couldn’t 
he carry a note safely, if you charged him to 
be particularly careful? ” 

‘Tell ye what ’tis, Miss Sue, that boy’s 
no ’count no ways. You can’t trust him 
half as faras youcan see him. Howsomever, 
if you want to try him, I reckon he couldn’t 
do much harm. Dere’s old Pete in de stable; 
he can tote de boy. I done set him weedin’ 
de onion-bed half an hour age. You write 
your note, and Ill get him ready; and laws! 
honey, don’t worry. I’ll get up the splendid- 
est dinuer ever was.” 

Greatly relieved, Mrs. Ames hastily indi- 
ted a note to her husband, while Nancy 
walked out towards the truck patch in search 
of Jake. She soon saw the destruction he 
had wrought in her onion-bed, and looking 
about, she spied him engaged in the same 
work of extermination upon her rows of 
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beets. Coming up stealthily behind him, 
she grasped him by the arm and shook him 
briskly. 

** You ugly boy! Now what you been and 
done? You deserve a whipping, and if I 
wasn’t in a hurry, I’d give it to you now. 
What you mean by such ’diclous conduct ?” 

** Don’t care!’ said Jake, his breath near- 
ly shaken out of him. ‘ Ye done told me to 
weed de bed! ” 

“Yes, but I didn’t tell ye to pull up all de 
onions! ” 

‘** Laws now! ” with his old air of injured 
innocence; “‘was dem onions? How’s I 
goin’ to know? S’ought onions was big as 
oranges. I never saw no sich onions as dese 
yere. Little nasty green sprouts! ” 

** Den here’s de beets, too,’’ shaking him 
fast and furiously. “‘If I’d done stayed 
away a little spell, you’d had dem all pulled 
up!” 

‘* Sakes alive! you don’t mean dem’s beets ? 
Well, I never! ” 

‘* Now look sharp,’ releasing hie arm. 
‘** Miss Sue done want you to go on an errand. 
If you does it all up right, I’ll forgive ye all 
dis yere mischief.” 

‘*Mammy,” said Jake, penitently, ‘‘I’s 
goin’ to be good. I’s termined. Jest, you 
tell me what Miss Sue wants. I likes to do 
errands. You mind dat time I carried de 
note over to de Corners for Mr. Ames ?” 

Yes, and didn’t get back till next mornin’! 
You cut up dat way dis time, and see what 
you’ll cotch! 

I won’t,” promised Jake. ‘ 
run every step of the way there and back.” 

Nancy explained that he was to ride old 
Pete, whereat Jake was so rejoiced that 
nothing could satisfy him but throwing up 
his rimless hat, and chasing it all over the 
remaining vegetable bed. : 

‘*¢ Oh dear,”’ sighed the despairing Nancy, 
‘* what’s de use? Can’t do noffin’ with the 
child, no how. Here, you Jake, come out 
o’ dem tomatuses and "have yourself. 
Specs Miss Sue done got her note writ; now 
you get old Pete ready, and I’ll bring de 
note out.” 

It was the delight of Jake’s heart to be 
allowed to ride a horse, and though old Pete 
was a superannuated tretter, and anything 
but an easy-going animal, the idea of gallop_ 
ing off alone was sufficient to infuse consid. 
erable speed into Jake’s usually slow 


motions, and he rode up just as Nancy made 
her appearance with the note. 
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**Now, Jake,’”’ said she, ‘‘ pay tention 
and ’member what I tell ye: Miss Sue says 
take dis to Mr. Ames’s office, and tell him 
to come right home.” 

‘Must I tell him dat ‘fore I gib de note, 
or fust gib de note and den tell him?” 

‘Don’t make no difference. Just you 
give him de note, and dat’ll tell him all 
about it. Now, Jake,” raising a warning 
finger, ‘“‘ you go straight to Mr. Harry’s 
office, cause Miss Sue she’s in a peck of 
trouble, ’count o’ ’tainin’ a lot of strangers 
comin’ to dinner, and she wants Mr. Harry 
to come fast as ever he can. You un’stan’, 
now?” 

“Course I do. Strangers ’tainin’ Miss 
Sue. Wants Mr. Harry right off. Give him 
de note. Hey! Get!’’ the last to the horse. 
And Jake rode off cityward, swinging his 
rimless straw hat, and urging old Pete into 
his fastest gait. 

Nancy shook her head with a very dubious 
air, but having the forthcoming dinner on 
her mind, soon forgot Jake in the more 
intricate and perplexing duties of her de- 
While Delsie and Julia prepared 
a whole regiment of chickens for roasting, 
Nancy stirred sugar, whipped eggs, frothed 
cream, which in the end turned into the 
nicest of custards, jellies and creams. 
Leaving them deep in their mysterious 
preparations, let us follow Jake, for he alone 
is our hero, and not to be lost sight of. 

It was four miles to the city, and he calcu- 
lated upon having what he called a “‘ mighty 
fine time.”” The moment he was off Mr. 
Ames’s premises, he commenced a curious 
performance, which may be better under- 
stood if we state that Jake had once been a 
delighted spectator at a poor circus, which 
had exhibited at The Corners. He stood up 
and danced a breakdown on the saddle; he 
stood on his head; he leaped off and then 
hopped back again; all this while Pete was 
plodding along, cudgelling his weak brain 
for an explanation of the strange antics his 
rider was cutting up on his old back. 

Getting tired of the exercise, Jake con- 
cluded to play jockey, and put old Pete 
through his paces. Jamming his hat-crown 
firmly on, straightening himself back in his 
seat, and drawing the bridle tightly up, he 
shouted :— 

“Hey! Get! Get! ” striking his bare black 
heel against the animal’s sides, in imitation 
of the booted and spurred cavalrymen. 
Pete did his best, but his trotting days 
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were over, and his highest rate of speed was 
nothing to brag of. Jake, however, was 
possessed of powerful imagination, and fan- 
cied he was getting the horse over the ground 
in admirable style. Shouting and singing, 
he jolted along, his enjoyment so intense as 
to have driven from his head all thought of 
his errand, when he was hailed by,— 

‘“‘Hey! Dat you, Jake?” 

Looking in the direction from whence the 
voice came, he saw one of his cronies evi- 
dently making a great pretence of keeping 
the crows from his employer’s corn. 

‘““Q Sam! you dere? Woa, Pete! Stan’ 
still, can’t ye? ’Clare to gracious, dis horse 
gettin’ so fractious nobody can’t manage 
him ’cept me.”’ 

‘* Where you goin’ ?”’ asked Sam. 

‘“* Oh, I’s only ex’cisin’ dis animule. He 
don’t do noffin’ ’sides stan’ in de stable and 
eat de oats. He gettin’ mighty lazy. You 
come along o’ me, and I’ll give you the 
fastest ride you ever had.” 

‘*Don’t know,” said Sam, looking wist- 
fully at the horse and doubtfully back at the 
field. ‘‘ ’Spect de birds done pull up all de 
corn if I go ’way.” 

Kil”? said Jake; ‘“‘ wouldn’t say dat if 
you knew how fast dis yere horse trots. 
We'll just ride roun’ de square, and get 
back *fore de birds find out you’re gone. 
Jump up behind me, now; be spry! Old 
Pete won’t stand no foolin’.” 

No sooner said than done. Sam clambered 
to his seat and clung to Jake, who immedi- 
ately commenced to get the horse in motion 
by loud cries of ‘Get!’’ and vigorous 
applications of his heels. Had Pete been 
younger, he might have objected to the 
additional burden, but being old and infirm, 
his spirit was so far subdued that he made 
no protest, only stumbled along and made 
what haste he could. 

‘“**Clare,”’ said Jake, ‘‘ never did see dis 
horse act so! Obstinate asa mule! Tried 
to run away wid me a piece back dere; now 
he won’t stir off a walk, ’cause he knows I 
want him to run.” 5 

‘* Horses is contrairy,” said Sam, senten- 
tiously. ‘* But I say, Jake, what makes him 
jounce so?”? 

‘‘Dat’s de trottin’ gait,” replied Jake, 
knowingly. ‘‘ You see you ain’t ’customed 
to ridin’. Now 1 don’t mind it; fact is, I 
rather enjoys de jouncin’.”” And Jake’s 
enjoyment culminated in an outburst of one 
of his favorite songs. 
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Sam, who had enough to do to hold on and 
catch the breath which every leap of old 
Pete nearly took away, didn’t see the fun 
quite so plainly. Nevertheless, he tried to 
persuade himself he was enjoying it hugely. 

Not far ahead there was a railroad cross- 
ing, and Jake stood up in the saddle, and 
after gazing intently in the direction of the 
city, whose spires were visible, pronounced 
the way clear, and forward they went. But 
Jake had looked inthe wrong direction, as 
he became aware when it was too late; for 
they were not more than two rods from the 
track when the express train thundered 
across their path, making the usual accom- 
paniment of unearthly noises—screeching, 
whistling, ringing of bells, shaking the 
ground like a full-grown earthquake, and 
leaving behind an overpowering sensation of 
terror. 

Now old Pete was mortally afraid of the 
locomotive, with its horrible clatter, and its 
long, snaky-looking train of coaches whisked 
quickly by. If there was anything fn the 
world that could start him out of his usual 
quiet gait, the steam-engine was that thing. 
When, therefore, his dull eye caught a 
glimpse of the advancing train, and his 
slow ear recognized its dread tones, he 
pricked up his ears in a way that, a few 
moments before, one would have conceived 
impossible, pranced about in a way ex- 
tremely coltish and silly fer a horse of his 
years, and the moment the track was clear, 
started off on a dead run towards the city. 

It did not take long to unseat Sam, who 
was rather glad than otherwise to be left 
behind, especially as he sustained no serious 
injuries in his fall; but Jake, although terri- 
fied, and aware that he was getting more 
than he bargained for, clung tightly to the 
neck of his frightened steed, calling out, 
‘¢ Woa! woa! ” without in the least degree 
checking his speed. 

Trees and fences flew past, seemingly in 
one unending vision, and it was not long ere 
they reached the city, where the rapid ring 
of the horse’s shoes on the pavement, and 
Jake’s continued cry of ‘‘ Woa!” evinced 
to all within sight and hearing that the horse 
was running away. On went Pete swiftly 
towards the open market-place, scattering 
the truck-venders, overturning their stalls, 
and producing ‘‘ confusion worse confound- 
ed.”” Men ran, women screamed, children 
shouted; geese, dueks and chickens, liber- 
ated from the rude cages in which they had 
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been brought to market, fluttered, squawked, 
quacked and cackled on every hand. 

Now, the windows of Captain Harry 
Ames’s office overlooked the market-place, 
and it was impossible for him not to hear 
the uproar in the street below. Looking 
out, what was his astonishment to recognize 
in the cause of all this disturbance, his old 
trotter ridden full tilt by Jake! Uttering 
an exclamation of astonishment, he rushed 
down-stairs, and came upon the scene just 
as Pete had succeeded in running plump 
into a fish-cart, pitching his rider over his 
head into a stack of early York cabbages. 
Unharmed and undaunted, the boy scram- 
bled to his feet, crying out:— 

“Stop dat horse! Cotch him, some of ye! 
Hold him tight! ”’ 

“Why, Jake,”’ said the astonished Mr. 
Ames, ‘‘ what does this mean ?”’ 

“Dat are old Pete, he done try to run 
away. But I stop him. He don’t try dat 
trick again.”’ 

“But why are you here at all? What 
started you off on that horse ?”’ 

‘* Miss Sue she sent me.”’ 

‘* Miss Sue? Why did she send you? 
What has happened ? ” 

Jake commenced searching his pockets, 
first one, then the other, but nothing re- 
warded his search except a few broken bits 
of china, and a string or two. 

Be quick, boy,” said Mr. Ames. 
Miss Sue send any message ?”’ 

** Don’t know ’bout dat are, but she done 
writ a note, and I ’spect dat Pete he jounce 
it out my pocket.” 

‘¢'You careless boy! ’’ said Mr. Ames; “if 
you know why you were sent here, tell me 
this instant.” 

“Oh yes, sir,’’ with a sudden recollection 
of Nancy’s charge. ‘‘ Mammy she told me. 
Mise Sue she’s in a peck o’ trouble; strangers 
*tainin’ her—wants you to come straight 
home!” 

Thoroughly alarmed, Mr. Ames waited to 
hear no more, but mounting the horse on 
which he had rode in the morning, he fairly 
flew ever the road towards his home, seeing 
visiens of his young wife alone and unpro- 
tected, his house overrun by a band of ma- 
rauding raiders—for what other interpreta- 
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tion could he put upon Jake’s disconnected 
sentences? He hardly knew what to expect, 
but when his fleet horse had borne him 
within sight of his quiet home, and there 
appeared no visible tokens of the lawless 
band he half expected to meet, he was still 
more at a loss. Arguing, however, that the 
need must have been pressing which would 
force his wife to employ a messenger of 
Jake’s well-known tendencies, he «id not 
slack his pace, but rode forward as if for dear 
life, to the very door. 

His wife, hearing the quick tramp of the 
horse, was advancing to welcome him, when 
he burst in with the exclamation :— 

‘“*My dear Sue! Thank God you are 
safe!” 

‘*Safe and well, thank you, Harry. But 
what is the matter?’ noticing the agitation. 

‘Tell me quick—who has presumed to 
insult you ?”’ 

‘¢ Why, Harry!” 

“Jake said there were strangers in the 
house, and that they were detaining you. 
Now tell me all about it! *’ 

“* Did Jake give you my note?” 

‘* No; he had lost it.’’ 

Mrs. Ames laughed merrily. 

‘“‘That explains it all,” said she. ‘ Had 
you received it, you would have known that 
I was merely nervous at the thought of en- 
tertaining a whole room full of people who 
are coming to dinner, and that I requested 
you to come home an hour or two earlier 
than usual.”’ 

Mr. Ames then described, to his wife’s 
infinite amusement, Jake’s entre, and the 
confusion it created in the market-place. 

Need I say that the dinner passed off in 
an admirable manner?—that little Mrs. 
Ames, having her husband to support her, 
acquitted herself ina highly creditable way ? 
—that Nancy’s chickens were just right, and 
that her dessert was a marvel to behold ?—and 
finally, that Jake came home the next morn- 
ing, declaring that Pete was so “done beat 
out” he ‘‘ couldn’t get home ’fore, no ways,” 
and that he had found it necessary to stop 
over night at a neighbor’s, in order to allow 
the horse to gather strength wherewith to 
perform the rest of the journey ? 

I am afraid Jake is incorrigible. 


THE DISOBEDIENT PIGEONS. 


BY LILY F. WEST. 


NCE upon a time, a pair of pigeons were 
hunting about for a shelier from the 
snow-storm that was fast approaching. 
They had ventured too far from home where 
they had lived with many others, and were 
unable to find it again. They leoked into 
every barn and shed they passed, but as yet 
had found none they considered safe enough 
to venture to remain in. In one, the cracks 
in the roof were large enough to let in the 
wind and storm, and another was not out of 
the reach of cats that might be prowling 
about. 

It was growing dark, and the poor pigeons 
were cold and hungry, and felt they could 
net fly much further, when to their great 
joy, they spied a barn with a little house 
built in it expressly for the accommodation 
of pigeons! They feared to find it already 
inhabited, and if it were so, knew they 
should have difficulty in persuading the 
occupants to take them in; for pigeoms are 
not always so kind and hospitable to wan- 
derers as they should be, and sometimes 
treat them very cruelly when they ask for a 
shelter. 

Our pigeons consulted together a few mo- 
ments, as to whether they should seek to 
force an entrance, er continue their search. 
They decided to obtain an entrance if possi- 
ble. The little male pigeon left his little 
wife sitting on the ridge-pole of the barn 
while he investigated the premises. 

Very cautiously and noiselessly he lit on 
the platform of the little house, and hearing 
no sound, peeped carefully in. Not a soul 
was there! There were neatly made boxes 
for nests, and bars for roosting on at night! 
Everything was new and clean, and looked 
as if it were built for any pigeons that might 
like to take up their abode there. 

The little male pigeon quickly called to 
his mate, and they both entered their new 
home. How thankful and happy they were 
to find such a pleasant resting-place; but 
they were so sleepy and tired that they soon 
put their little heads under their wings, and 
went off to sleep. 

All winter long our pigeons lived in the 
new home they had found, and enjoyed very 
much the quiet life they led there. Before 
long, the warm days of spring appeared, 
and our pigeons suddenly became very busy. 
As soon as the sun was fairly up in the 


morning, the little male pigeon was seen 
carrying straws and wisps of hay into his 
house, where his mate kept herself busy in 
making a nice warm nest. All the morning 
they worked, and when afternoon came, 
took a long excursion over the meadows and 
woods, picking up choice bits of food, and 
enjoying the fresh air of spring. 

At last the nest was ready, and what a 
cozy nest it was, made of soft straws and 
hay, with a few downy feathers inside to 
keep out the cold. Then the female bird 
laid two little white eggs in it, and was very 
careful to keep them warm. Her mate, too, 
took his turn whenever his wife was tired; 
but he never sat on them so long as she did. 
After he had sat still for a little while, he 
grew quite uneasy, and fidgeted about, as if 
he wanted to say:— 

‘*T wonder what that little woman is about 
all this time ?”’ 

He never loeked so comfortable, either, in 
the nest as his little wife, for he squatted 
down in a very awkward manner; but he 
kept the eggs warm with his thick, soft 
feathers, and seemed very willing to do his 
part 


At last, after many tedious days of watch- 
ing and waiting, two little baby pigeons 
came out of the eggs. They were homely 
little things, with not a single feather on 
their little bodies, and great heads with 
beaks almost as big as their father’s and 
mother’s. They were vigorous little things, 
and at once began chirping for food. 

The father and mother pigeons were 
busier than ever now, finding food for their 
little ones. They were obliged to first swal- 
low the grains themselves, and soften them 
in their little crops, and then when they 
were soft enough, bring them up again, and 
put them into the beaks of the young 
pigeens. 

The pigeons were very proud of their lit- 
tle ones, and the male pigeon strutted about 
and cooed as loudly as he could, as if he 
would like to tell the whole world what a 
nice wife and babies he had. 

With such good care the young pigeons 
grew very fast, and got beautiful white 
feathers all over their little bodies. They 
grew so fast that before six weeks were over 
they were able to fly about. The father and 
mother pigeon were very particular, and 
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never allowed them to go far from home, 
for fear they might get lost, or fall into bad 
company; for there are bad and good pig- 
eons as well as bad and good little children, 
and our pigeons tried hard to make their 
little ones good. 

One day the old pigeons were obliged to 
leave their little ones for several hours to 
go out in search of food; but before they 
went, they cautioned them not to stir from 
the barn in which their house was, and not 
on any account to make the acquaintance of 
any stray pigeons that might fly by. 

The little ones promised to do just as they 
were told, and the father and mother pig- 
eons bade them good-by and flew off. 

The sun was shining brightly on the roof 
of the barn, and the young pigeons were 
very happy to sun themselves in the pleasant 
heat. They first took a bath in a tub that 
some good little boy had placed there for 
them to drink from; and very funny they 
looked, splashing about in the water. They 
bobbed their little heads under water, but 
didn’t dare keep them there long, and shook 
the spray from their wings, chatting gayly 
to each other all the time. 

By-and-by, however, they became tired of 
sitting in the barn with nothing to do, and 
found the time passing very heavily. They 
saw groups of pigeons flying about, chatting 
and laughing together, and longed to join 
them. 

At last they were surprised to see a pigeon 
of about their own age alight beside them. 
They remembered what their parents had 
told them about making the acquaintance of 
strangers; but they were very tired of being 
alone, and then they thought it would be 
very impolite to go into their house and 
leave him sitting there alone, when he had 
taken the trouble to come and see them. 

Good-morning,”’ they said, pleasantly. 

“ -morning,”’ replied the stranger, in 
a gay tone. How have you been passing 
this fine morning ? ”’ 

‘* We are at home alone,’’ answered the 
others, ‘‘and we have never been but a 
short distance from this place.”’ 

“Ts it possible!” said the stranger, sur- 
prised. ‘“‘And you knew nothing of the 
beautiful world about you! of the corn-fields, 
and brooks, and meadows, that delight every 
pigeon’s heart ?” 

“Nothing,” answered the little pigeons, 
sadly, ‘‘ but what we see from the ridge-pole 
of this barn.”’ 
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“« Why, I pity you from the bottom of my 
heart,” replied the gay young pigeon, 
‘*Come with me, and I will show ~~ a little 
of the happy life I lead.” 

-“ Oh no, indeed,” answered the others, 
‘¢ Our parents told us to remain on this roof 
until they came back.” 

‘* How cruel your parents must be!” said 
their new friend. ‘‘ You must be hungry, 
too. Only come with me, and I will show 
you more hemp-seed than you can eat in a 
week.” 

Now all pigeons are fonder of hemp-seed 
than of anything else, and as they were very 
hungry, the temptation was great. They 
thought how lonely they should be all by 
themselves, and how hungry they should 
become before their parents returned with 
the food; and as to hemp-seed—why, they 
had never eaten it but a few times in their 
lives! 

“Well,” they answered, ‘ we will goa 
little way, if you will promise to bring us 
back whenever we wish it.” 

“ Certainly,’ replied the stranger; ‘‘ you 
can come back at any moment you choose.” 

So saying he flew off, and the young pig- 
eons followed him. They found it, at first, 
very delightful to be sailing along in the air, 
over the trees and houses, that appeared so 
small from their great height. 

Their new friend kept on and on, and 
they began to feel rather tired, when he 
alighted in a field where corn had recently 
been planted. 

‘“‘Where is the hemp-seed you promised 
us ?”’ asked the little pigeons. 

‘¢ We shall come to it by-and-by,”’ replied 
their friend. ‘ In the meantime, help your- 
selves as you see me do.” 

So saying, he began scratching briskly 
with his little feet, bringing to light kernels 
of the newly-planted corn. His companions 
followed his example: but they were not so 
expert as he, and had only succeeded in 
finding one or two kernels, when bang! went 
a gun close by, and off they flew, frightened 
almost to death. 

They didn’t fly quickly enough, however, 
to prevent one of the little pigeons from 
being shot through the wing, and it bled 
quite freely. It was sore and lame, too, and 
he could fly only very slowly. 

** Oh, take us home!” he said, piteously. 
“*T want to see my mother.” 

**T shall do no such thing,” replied the 
naughty pigeon, sharply. 


‘‘ You promised to take us home whenever 
we wished it,” said the little lame pigeon. 

‘‘No, I didn’t,” answered the strange 
pigeon. “I said you could return when- 
ever you wished it, and so you can. As for 
myself, I am going on further.”’ 

Poor little disobedient pigeons! How 
they wished they had minded their parents, 
and stayed at home on the sunny barn! 
They had already seen enough of the plea- 
sant world the strange pigeon talked about 
to sadden their little hearts, and make them 
long for their parent’s kind care. Of course 
they could not find their way home alone, 
and if they didn’t wish to get lost, they 
must follow their unfeeling friend wherever 
he chose to carry them; so they kept on as 
well as they could until their leader alighted 
again in front of what seemed to be a little 
house made of netting, with the door stand- 
ing wide open, and just inside plenty of 
inviting looking hemp-seed. 

‘* Now eat your fill,” said the stranger, 
‘“‘ while I stay outside and watch. When I 
call, you must come out.” 

The silly pigeons were in such a burry to 
reach the tempting hemp-seed that they 
waited to hear ne more, but quickly entered 
the open door, not noticing, in their eager- 
ness, that it closed after them, never to open 
again. It was a trap, set by some cruel boy, 
to entice pigeons, and our little friends had 
fallen into it. Before they had eaten much 
of the hemp-seed, the pigeon on the outside 
called out:— 

“Come out quickly; I hear some one 
coming!” 

The caged birds turned, very much fright- 
ened, to go out, but to their surprise, found 
the doorshut. They pecked with their little 
beaks, and scratched with their little feet, 
out it was of no use; the door would not 
stir. 

‘“* What shall we do?” they cried, in de- 
spair. ‘Pray help us. You can easily 
undo it with your beak from the outside.” 

“So I can, if I choose to,” replied the 
other, saucily; “‘ but I have not a mind to. 
In the morning, the boy who set the trap 
will come and open the door; so scratch 
away there, and perhaps you can do it your- 
selves, for you have not much time to lose.” 

He perched himself comfortably upon a 
bush near by, and watched their frantic ef- 
forts to free themselves with great delight; 
now and then bursting into a noisy laugh, 
as they tried in vain to force an opening. 
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In the meantime, let us see what the 
parents of the little prisoners were doing. 
When they returned from their long expe- 
dition, they were very much surprised not 
to see their little ones coming to meet them, 
as usual. They thought perhaps they were 
hiding, and intended to pop out suddenly 
and surprise them, so they hunted about 
everywhere, but, as you may suppose, with 
no success. They immediately concluded 
that they must have gone off with other 
pigeons, and perhaps-got lost; so they re- 
solved to set out at once, making inquiries 
of whomever they met, as to whether they 
had been seen. They had not gone far 
before they met a neighbor, who called out:— 

** Are you looking for your children, my 
friends ?” 

“Yes,” they quickly replied. ‘‘ Can you 
give us tidings of them?” 

think I can,” she answered. “I saw 
them flying off with a young pigeon who 
lives in the large stable over the way. A 
very mischievous fellow, and I fear he will 
get them into trouble.” 

She pointed out the direction she saw them 
take, and the anxious parents, thanking her 
for her kindness, quickly set out that way. 

Soon they obtained still further informa- 
tion, and just at sundown found themselves 
in the field within hearing of their little ones’ 
voices. As soon as they approached, the 
mischievous pigeon quickly flew off, fearing 
they might punish him for the mischief he 
had done; and if they had done so, it would 
have been no more than he deserved. 

You may be sure the little pigeons were 
happy enough to see their parents, although 
they felt dreadfully ashamed to think they 
had been so disobedient and foolish. 

The door was soon opened, and they flew 
to their mother’s side and cuddled down 
close to her warm feathers, resolving never 
again to disobey her. They were too tired, 
and the little lame pigeon was far too weak 
to fly back so far that night; so they all 
perched on a roof near by, and slept soundly 
till morning, when they flew back to their 
own little house. 

They never ventured off so far again, for 
experience had taught them that the pleas- 
antest place in the whole world was their 
own home. As to the naughty pigeon who 
led them away, they never saw him again; 
and I have heard of so much mischief that 
he has since done, that I conclude he has 
never reformed. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


It always gives us great pleasure to answer the 
requests of our subscribers. ‘‘ Mrs. L. M.’’ will, 


we hope, find the following menu a satisfactory 
one. 


Little Neck Clams. Bisque of Oysters. 
Broiled Lobster garnished with Lemon. 
Roast Turkey stuffed with Boiled Chestnuts. 
Celery. Cranberry Sauce. 
Duchesse Potatoes. 

Broiled Quail with Currant Jelly. 
Sweetbreads with Peas or Mushrooms. 

White Sauce. 


Fruit. Wafers. 


This is a somewhat ambitious dinner, but 
none too much so, we take it, for our correspon- 
dent. At a feast of this kind, laying the table is 
half the battle. If you have beautiful silver, 
china, glass, and linen in abundance, to 
make a sparkling array on the table, it is better 
to serve everything from the side. If, however, 
your resources in this way are limited, you may 
depend greatly upon the different dishes for 
adornment. Dark-green olives, in a pretty dish, 
a glass of tender white celery, with its yellow- 
green tops, a dish of pickles—green gherkins— 
white sprigs of cauliflower, and tiny onions, 
with here and there a slender red pepper, makes 
an attractive bit of color. A mold of crimson 
cranberry jelly, or one of ruby currant, or pur- 
ple-red plum jelly, gives life and tone. The dull 
brown of brandied or pickled peaches, and the 
varied hues of a dish of nuts—even the plates of 
evenly cut and piled white and brown bread, if 
placed artistically, go to make up that “thing of 
beauty,”’ a well-laid dining table. 

A bisque of oysters is quite a different thing 
from an oyster soup. The lightly stewed oysters 
must be strained from the liquor, chopped fine, 
and returned to it with a pint of hot and thick- 
ened milk or cream for a quart of oysters, and a 
seasoning of salt, pepper and mace. Bring it to 
a boil, and serve with thin wafers. 

Broiled lobster is an expensive luxury, and 
few cooks can serve it properly, or have the fire 
to broil many of the sprawling fish. They are 
merely split in half and laid on a gridiron over 
glowing coals. Cutlets of lobster—the modus 
operandi of which have been detailed in BAL- 
Lovu’s—are a delicate and delightful substitute. 

As all of the above dishes have also been de- 
scribed at various times, with the exception of 
the pudding, we pass on to that. 

QUEEN PuDDING.—With a very sharp pen- 
knife shave the thin, yellow rind from a lemon, 
and simmer it for ten minutes in a pint of new 


milk; strain and mix with a gill of cream; 
sweeten with four ounces of white sugar, and 
add six well-beaten eggs, a little salt, and a glass 
of brandy. Have in readiness a buttered pud- 
ding-dish containing layers of thim bread and 
butter, alternating with currants, candied lemon- 
peel and orange and citron shredded fine. Pour 
the custard over these very slowly, allowing it to 
be absorbed by the bread. Soak for two hours, 
placing a plate on top to keep the bread under, 
and then bake for half an hour. This is a very 
rich pudding, and is sometimes substituted for a 
plum pudding, even on holidays. 

After a dinner of this kind, it is a pleasant 
revival of the English custom to serve tea and 
thin felded bread and butter in the drawing- 
room. People grow chatty and well-acquainted 
and lose formality over a refection of this kind. 

One of the prettiest of centre ornaments fora 
table is a low, handsome basket, the outside of 
which is twined with smilax, while the inside is 
filled with perfect bunches of Malaga grapes, 
each stem being tied with satin ribbons of differ- 
ent and prettily contrasting hues. Little Man- 
darin oranges may be placed among the grapes 
with a good effect. 

Another uncommon dish is made of oranges 
alone. Cheose large, handsome, thin-skinned 
fruit; cut in two evenly, and carefully take out 
the pulp in sections, removing the seeds and 
using great care to break the inside skin as little 
as possible. Make handles of fine wire to these 
halves of skin, thus forming little baskets; twist 
orange-colored ribbon about the wire, and fill the 
baskets with the sections of orange, nicely 
sugared; arrange them on a dish with sprigs of 
holly, or some stiff, dark-green leaves resembling 
orange leaves. 

Even presuming that such readers of BALLOU’S 
as are interested in the Housekeeper are amateur 
housekeepers, there is nothing else in the above 
dinner in which they need to be initiated, except 
the white sauce; presuming, again, that they 
have also been readers of this department for 
the past two years. 

White Sauce is the basis of so many sauces 
that it is important to make it properly. The 
old orthodox name is simply melted or drawn 
butter, and the French call it Sauce Blanche. 
The easy process is to melt the butter, which you 
have cut in bits, in the bottom of the saucepan; 
add the flour, and stir until theroughly amalga- 
mated, and then by degrees add boiling water 
(if for fish), or milk and water, or milk or 
cream alone if fer vegetables. Season with salt 


and white pepper, and stir until smooth and 
creamy. 
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If there is the least suggestion of lumpiness, 
pass it through a strainer into a heated sauce- 
boat, and in any case add a portion ef the butter 
after it is removed from the fire. This gives the 
desirable buttery flavor, instead of the usual and 
detestable floury and watery one. Fora pint of 
sauce the proportions are two and a half ounces 
of butter, two ounces of flour, and a pint of 
liquid,—broth, milk or water. Mingle two 
eunces each of flour and butter, and add half an 
ounce of the latter in the finishing. A tiny 
pinch of sugar is of benefit to white sauces. 
Broth, if used, gives sauce blonde, a richer sauce 
than can be made with milk or water. 

For boiled fish use some of the liquor in which 
the fish was boiled, first reducing it by boiling; 
or a broth made of the trimmings of the fish. 
Any deviation from the above quantities or 
directions will produce an unsatisfactory article. 
From the above can be made an Hollandaise 
sauce, by the use of milk or cream in the mak- 
ing, and the addition of one egg, beaten up with 
a tablespoonful of cream, and added with the 
half-ounce of butter after it is removed from the 
fire. A tablespoonful of minced parsley added 
to the plain sauce gives parsley sauce, or sauce 
au persil. Chopped capers give sauce au capres. 


CREAM OF Cop.—This nice Lenten soup will, 
Iam sure, be appreciated by our readers. Take 
a cup of cold, boiled cod, freed from skin and 
bones, and rub it through a fine wire sieve with 
a potato-masher, moistening with a cup of hot 
milk to make it pass through. Put two even 
tablespoonfuls of butter in a saucepan, and when 
it melts rub in smoothly the same quantity of 
flour. Add gradually one quart each of boiling 
milk and water, and then stir in the fish. Sea- 
son to taste with salt, pepper and nutmeg. Let 
it boil slowly for two or three minutes and serve. 
Any kind of cold fish may be used. The mix- 
ture should be of the consistency of cold cream, 
and verysmooth. Thin wafer biscuits are better 
than croutons, and a tablespoonful of minced 
parsley, added just before it is taken from the 
fire, will be considered an addition by many. 


FRICASSEE OF HALriButT.— This is a nice, 
staple dish for a Lenten dinner. Wash, and cut 
in two-inch squares, two pounds of halibut. Re- 
move the skin, and as far as possible the bones. 
Set over the fire covered with cold water, slightly 
salted. Let it come to the boiling point very 
slowly. Take out the fish with a perforated 
skimmer, and put in a hot covered dish where it 
will keep warm and not dry out while you make 
the sauce. 


Make a white-sauce as directed above. Put in 


the fish, and heat until the flakes fall apart. 
Add the beaten yolk of one egg, a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice, and two of minced parsley. Pour 
over squares of fried or toasted bread. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Hints TO HoUsEKEEPERS. 

The high four-posted beds of a century ago 
are again popular. 

Decayed vegetable should not be left in the 
cellar, and cellars should be whitewashed to be 
kept sweet and clean. 

The best bath-rooms have @ natural wood 
floor, or are covered with oilcloth, or something 
of that kind of material. 

Half a teaspoonful of common salt dissolved 
in a little cold water and drunk will instantly 
relieve heartburn. 

No matter whatever fancy soap may be on the 
washStand, a piece of old brown Windsor or 
white Castile soap should find a place on it also. 

A good substitute for buttermilk is a thin bat- 
ter made of flour and tepid water, and allowed 
to remain long enough to sour. 

Many very fine cooks will not use baking pow- 
der, soda, or cream of tartar in cake-making, 
while others think it impessible to do without 
it. 

When laid away for any length of time, linen 
should be washed, rough-dried, without bluing, 
and laid in loose folds witheut much weight on it. 

Since so many women have to spend so much 
of their lives in the kitchen it should be made a 
place of comfort. Be sure and have a lounge or 
easy-chair there. 

For a good tooth-powder mix together, one 
ounce of powdered orris root, one dram of gum 
camphor, two drams of powdered myrrh, half an 
ounce of prepared chalk. 

Buttonholes in children’s garments are apt to 
tear out, especially in waists and drawer bands. 
If you will stitch a strong cord immediately in 
front of the buttonholes, you will have no more 
trouble of this kind. 

For a burn or scald, make a paste of common 
baking soda and water, apply at once and cover 
with a linen cloth. When the skin is broken, 
apply the white of an egg with a feather; this 
gives instant relief, as it keeps the air from the 
flesh. 

Great care should be taken in washing milk 
cans, and all vessels into which milk is set, 
as milk ‘‘turns’”’ very readily when put in an 
unclean dish. Wash first in cold water, second 
in a strong solution of soda and water, and then 
in clean tepid water. Wipe dry, and if possible 
set out of doors to sun and air. 

Women who do their own work regard their 
rough hands with great distress. To make and 
keep them soft wear old gloves at night, just 
rubbing in an ointment made by beating the 
white of an egg toa froth and stirring it intoa 
cup of melted lard to which is added one tea- 
spoonful of glycerine. Keep the mixture in a 
covered jar, excluding the light. Perfume may 
be added. 
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CURIOUS AND. OTHER MATTERS. 


Roya. Brive’s TRovussEAvU.—The following 
information regarding the preparations for the 
marriage of the young Emperor of China is 
gleaned from Shanghai papers: Thousands of 
hands are already busy on the bride’s trousseau 
and wedding presents, which have probably never 
been equaled in splendor er value. Up toa 
month before the wedding the fiancee is presented 
with ten piebald horses with complete trappings, 
ten gilt helmets and cuirasses, also pieces of 
satin of the first quality, and 200 pieces of cdétton 
material. The bride also receives 200 ounces of 
gold, 10,000 ounces (taels) silver, a gold tea-ser- 
vice, consisting of teapots and cups, with lids of 
silver; tea-service, two silver wash-basins, 1000 
pieces of satin of the best quality, 20 horses with 
complete trappings, 20 horses without trappings, 
20 saddles for pack-horses and mules. The 
parents of the lady received 100 ounces of gold, 
one gold tea-set, 5000 taels of silver, one silver 
tea-set, one silver wash-basin, 5000 pieces of silk, 
1000 pieces of cotton material, six horses com- 
pletely harnessed, helmet and cuirasses, bow and 
quiver of arrows. Each parent received one 
court dress for summer and one for winter, one 
for every-day dress, and a sable coat. The 
brothers and sisters of the bride also received 
rich dnd costly presents. The bride’s hats are 
the most remarkable articles among the rich 
trousseau. The winter court hat has a rim of 
sable; the crown is made of red velvet, from the 
centre of which rises a button composed of three 
parts, each of which is ornamented with three 
small oblong pearls of great beauty, and seven- 
teen ordinary pearls, while in the centre of each 
part another splendid pearl, set in gold, is sur- 
mounted by a gold phenix. The button is 
surrounded by seven gold phoenixes, of which 
each is inlaid with seven large and twenty-one 
small pearls and cat’s-eyes. At the back of the 
hat below the button, a gold pheasant is placed, 
with one cat’s-eye and sixteen pearls. The tail of 
the pheasant is divided into five parts by 802 small 
and five large pearls, forming a pendant, the cen- 
tre of which is made of lapis lazuli, surrounded 
by pearls. At the end of the pendant a big coral 
is suspended. The collar is fastened at-thé back 
to the hat, outside of which is bright yellow ma- 
terial, with velvet ribbons, embroidered at the 
ends with diamonds. Three gala court dresses 
are of a dark blue color, with borders of gold 
embroidery, with large dragons embroidered all 
over the dresses, while down the front are sewed 
in gold the words ‘‘ Wanfu’’ (eternal happiness) 
and ‘‘ Wanshun’”’ (eternal life). The necklaces 
and chains are of enormous value, composed for 
the most part of pearls, turquoises and diamonds. 
A handkerchief, which is worn in the belt, is 


green, richly embroidered and trimmed with 
tassels of jewels and yellow ribbons. A gala 
apron of red blue satin, trimmed with otter skin, 
. embroidered in gold dragon fans, and skirts of 
many different kinds are also included in this 
gorgeous outfit. The future Empress is keeping 
every trade brisk throughout the empire. 


A “PROFESSOR” OF TATTOOING TELLS ALL 
ABOUT IT.—A proficient ‘‘ professor’’ in the art 
of tattooing was found in his office by a reporter 
the other day, busily engaged in picking a figure 
of Liberty upon the back of a sailor. In answer 
to a series of questions the professor said: “I 
have followed this business for thirty years, and 
have always made a good living by it. My 
patrons come from all classes of society. Mer- 
chants, lawyers, doctors, clerks, men engaged in 
every walk of life come here to be decorated. I 
tattoo a large number of ladies also. During the 
late war I was with the army of the Potomac 
tattooing the soldiers right and left with marks of 
identification. After the war my business was 
slack for a time, until Constantini, the Greek, 
made his appearance in Barnum’s show. He 
was first discovered as mate of a sailing vessel 
which lay in Boston harbor with a cargo of fruits 
and spices from the Mediterranean. His face 
only was tatooed then, but Barnum engaged him, 
had his entire body pricked with fantastic figures 
by Jack Florence, of Boston, invented the story 
of his exile among savages, and exhibited him 
with great success. I saw my chance and went 
into the same business. I turned out tattooed 
women for the dime museums and traveling 
shows as fast as I was able. They invented 
stories of shipwreck, exile and marvelous rescues, 
with all the horrible details they could imagine. 
It paid well for a time, but the public discovered 
the fake, and tattooed ladies are now a drug in 
the market. P 


JUSTICE IN PeRsIA.—A traveler in Persia re- 
lates the following incident of the cost of justice 
in that country :— 

I was on a visit toa judge when a man was 
brought in who stoutly denied the offense with 
which he was charged. The beglerbeg (judge) 
sent fora whip. ‘I vow Iam innocent,’’ said 
the accused, as he crossed his hands over his 
breast, at the same time stretching forward one 
of his fingers. The minions of justice stood 
ready to strike at a signal from the judge, who 
fixed his eyes on the breast of the prisoner and 
exclaimed: ‘‘ You are guilty.”” ‘‘ By thy vener- 
able head, I vow I am not guilty!”’ protested the 
accused, now raising two fingers. This proc- 
ess was continued until he at last stretched 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


out five fingers of each hand, when the beglerbeg 
remarked, ‘‘ Good, let him go; he is innocent.” 
I learned afterward that by raising his finger the 
prisoner meant the judge to understand that he 
ofiered one tonan (about 10s) for his release, and 
had been compelled to raise the amount by suc- 
cessive bids to ten tonans (£5) in order to satisfy 
the demands of Persian justice. 


RopENTS.—The rat-catcher uses from five to 
ten ferrets, two terriers, and a rat net, said a pro- 
fessional expert to a reporter of the Philadelphia 
Times. Thedogs scent the rat holes. Then the 
ferrets are put in the holes. The rats run from 
the ferrets to the holes, where they run into the 
nets. Sometimes a she rat shows battle to pro- 
tect her young, but a rat is no match for a ferret. 
The ferrets only kill about one rat out of ten. 
The rest of the rats run into the nets and then 
the dogs kill them. A ferret catches a rat by the 
throat, sucks its blood and then leaves it. The 
ferrets destroy all the nests and young rats, but 
after a ferret has appeased its appetite it is use- 
less until it gets hungry again. It’s harder and 
more dangerous for the ferrets to work in the 
city than in the country. Sometimes they will 
get into a sewer or well-hole and perish, or they 
will come out of a sewer two or three squares 
away from where they entered, and dogs will 
kill them. Very often there is poison in the 
holes, which has been put in to kill the rats. 
The rats carry it to all parts of the passages, but 
when I know it, I never allow my ferrets to 
work where poison has been used. Ferrets are 
worth from $10 to $15. They have to be im- 
ported. I tried to breed ferrets here, and suc- 
ceeded in raising fifty, but they were puny and 
didn’t live long. The climate don’t agree with 
them. My ferrets don’t live over two or three 
years, and it takes a good dea] of money to keep 
a good stock on hand. I’ve had as high as one 
hundred at a time. They have to be given the 
tenderest careand kept from catching cold. I’ve 
made a power of money catching’ rats, and I’ve 
spent a power of it for ferrets. I charge from 
$5 to $50 a jeb, according to the quantity of rats 
likely to be in the place. There’s money in the 
business, and there’ll always be a demand for a 
good rat-catcher. 

An Historic Presty.—On the premises of 
John Cummings, of New Derry, Pa., are a corn- 
crib and a pigsty, both of which are built’ of 
logs. The logs are thickly punctured with bul- 
let holes, and the bullets that made them are 
still embedded in the logs. The logs were cut 
more than one hundred years ago by Colonel 
Pomeroy, one of the first settlers in what is now 
known as Westmoreland County, who built a 
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log cabin in the wilderness with them for himself 
and family. Pomeroy was a famous Indian 
fighter, as was Major Bell, who lived in a cabin 
half a mile distant. One day Colonel Pome- 
roy’s cabin was attacked by a band of Indians. 
Pomeroy barricaded himself and family in the 
house, and the Indians besieged them all one 
afternoon, firing almost continuously into the 
log walls of the cabin. The firing was heard by 
Major Bell, who crept through the woods to the 
spot. Seeing that the Indian force was too large 
for him to attack, he retprned to his cabin, put 
his wife and two children on his two horses, and 
taking a circuitous route, he approached Colonel 
Pomeroy’s cabin in the rear. He succeeded in 
signaling the cabin from the woods, and Peme- 
roy and his family stole away from their cabin 
under cover of the woods in the rear, and es- 
caped with Bell’s family to Fort Wallace, five 
miles away. Soldiers were sent back to attack 
the Indians, but they had. disappeared, The 
bullet-punctured cabin was occupied by Colonel 
Pomeroy and his descendants until 1840, when 
John Cummings bought it and made his pigpen 
and corncrib of its historic logs. The logs are 
pine, and as sound as they were when first cut. 


How THE Mowry Gors.—The people of the 
United States spend the following sums annually: 
For missions, $5,000,000; education, $85,000,000; 
sugar and molasses, $150,000,000; boots and 
shoes, $196,000,000; cotton goods, $210,000,000; 
lumber, $233,000,000; woolen goods, $237,000,- 
000; iron and steel, $290,000,000; meat, $300,- 
000,000; tobacco, $250,000,000; bread, $505,000,- 
000; liquors, $900,000,000. Total, $3,361,000,- 
000. The people spend about one-third as much 
for liquors as they do all other things combined. 
The expenditures yearly are more than the public 
debt at the end of the war. 


KNABE PIANOS FOR EXECUTIVE MANSIONS. 
—Messrs. Wm. Knabe & Co. have just furnished 
to Gov. Beaver, of Pennsylvania, a beautiful 
upright grand piano, ordered by him for the 
executive mansion at Harrisburg. The case is 
of artistic style in rich variegated rosewood, and 
the instrumental part of the highest order of 
merit, with a tone of very rich and sympathetic 
quality, and a touch of remarkable ease and 
elasticity. A very fine concert grand was supplied 
by them recently to Gov. Fitzhugh Lee for the 
executive mansion at Richmond, Va., which, 
excepting on some of the outside ornamenta- 
tion of the case, is a fac-simile of the celebrated 
White House Knabe grand, the piano of the 
President’s mansion, described in our columns 
heretofore. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE, 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to January Puzzles. 
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33.—A Charade. 
The TOTAL falls, but soon will rise again, 
Bearing a burden to recruit the brain, 
Support the body, and refresh the soul, 
The spring yields up its treasures to the WHOLE. 


When one abundant are, need any last, 
Or droop beneath the hot and sultry blast, 
The spring first forth its bounties for us all, 
While Torats will, as ever, rise and fall. 
MAUDE. 
34.—A Half Square. 

1 Once. 2 To act. 3 Rewards of merit. 4 
To efface. 5 A fable. 6 A pronoun. 7 A pro- 
noun. 8 A letter from BALLOU’s MAGAZINE. 

MARQUIS. 
35.—A Hexagon. 

1 A feminine hand. 2 Minute particles. 38 
Rings. 4 A large division of the earth. 5 To 
tear off. 6 Partofadrama. 17 Any open sur- 
face. Cyrit DEANE. 


Decapitations. 

36.—Behead to glimmer, and leave to join. 

37.—To encumber, and leave corrupt. 

38.—Judicious, and leave to grow old. 

39.—A tablet, and leave efficient. 

40.—To catch, and leave to grate. 

41.—To baffle, and leave an unctuous liquid. 
STAR. 


42.—A Diamond. 

1 A letter. 2 A highwayman. 3 A frolic. 4 
The Brazil nut. 5 An ornamental dress for a 
horse. 6 To naturalize. 7 Tricks. 8 A weight. 
9 A letter. MARQUIS. 


43.—A Double Acrostic. 
(Words of six letters. ) 

1 A small variety of fowl. 2 With elbow bent 
outward. 8 A lakeina coral island. 4 Dor- 
mant. 5 A town in Ashland county, Wis. 6 
Profitable. 7 Regular. The primals and finals, 
read down, name an old and valuable publication. 

VINNIE. 


44.—Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, composed of 24 letters, is 3 quota- 
tion from Tennyson. The 1, 12, 23, 3, 16, 19, is 
handily. The 2, 18, 20, 6, is to quiet. The 11, 
17, 8, 13, 10, is a weapon for cutting. The 13, 5, 
4, 14, 9, isto vary. The 21, 24, 22, 7, is to wear 
off with the teeth. VERBENA. 


Changes. 

45.—Change rarely, and make shapes. 

46.—To attend to, and make to enroll; again, 
and make still. 

47.—Soiled, and make holy; again, and make 
delays. 

48.—Places for statues, and make measures; 
again, and make back bones. 

49.—Chief, and make certain dishes; again, 
and make parts of flowers. 

50.—Part of a fireplace, and make to grieve; 
again, and make oral; once more, and make to 
suffuse. CyriL DEANE. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before March 10th, 
we offer an illustrated novelette; and for the 
next best list, a small book of poems. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the November puzzles were received 
from Geraldine, Tri Angle, Ann Eliza, Eulalie, 
Black Hawk, I. O. T., Birdie Lane, Nicholas, 
Katie Smith, Teddy, Willie L., Peggy, Birdie 
Browne, Vinnie, Dull Dick, Ida May, A. Mary 
Khan, Cora A. Lee, J. D. L., and Bert Rand. 


Prize-Winners. 
Tri Angle, Toledo, Ohio, for the largest list of 
answers; J. D. L., Philadelphia, Pa., for the 
next best list. No. 69 was mot correctly solved. 
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1.—Cornet. 
4.—Hoangho. 
N ThEsE 
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7.—Repair. 8.—S-hale. 
9.—T-ruffie. 10.—T-runnions. 
11.—S-tipple. 12.—S-wale. 
13.—S-kipper. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


A POST-NUPTIAL TRANSFORMATION. 


There was a man of knowledge deep, commanding 
sweep, who knew a heap, a man who studied 
day and night, and hardly spared the time to 
sleep. 

This man so staid, he knew a maid, demure, afraid, 
and half-dismayed, shy as the nymph of ancient 
myths sequestered in some sylvan shade. 

This maid so rare, with golden hair, and modest air, 
so debonair, she charmed this man of learned 
lore and caught him in her witching snare. 

This man of thought and learned lore his hair he 
tore, and o’er and o’er he loudly swore that he 
would cherish her for aye, and he would love 
her evermore. 

Now they are wed, in his library nooks, among his 
books, his knees he crooks, and sees his wife so 
seldom now that he’s forgotten how she looks. 

The wife, to whom the man before so loudly swore 
he would adore for evermore, lives with her 
mother and declares her husband a regular bore. 


He MIxED THE ToKkENs Up.— In four 
out of every five watches brought us to be 
regulated, repaired, or cleaned, we find some 
token. Sometimes it is a bit of ribbon or lock of 
hair, or a rose petal. But oftener it’s a four- 
leaf clover. The four-leaf clover is a love-token 
always. Itis by the maiden fair given to her 
lover, who tenderly stows it away in the back of 
his watch-case and forgets all about it. When 
his watch goes wrong he takes it to a jeweler and 
doesn’t think of the relie it contains. It is diffi- 
cult always to keep things straight, and once in 
a while we mix them up. 

One fellow came in a short time ago and regis- 
tered a kick. He took out of his watch a tiny 
bit of blonde hair tied with a piece of pink ribbon, 
and told me in good round terms that it had got 
him into trouble. ‘I brought my watch here a 
few weeks ago to be regulated and forgot to take 
out a four-leaf clover I had in the back of it. I 
didn’t think any more about it till last night, when 
my girl looked in the back case to see if the clo- 
ver was still there. When she found this lock of 
blonde hair she fixed me with a cold, glittering 
glare, and offered me back my ring. I put in 
the next hour trying to explain that I didn’t 
know anything about the infernal blonde hair, 
and didn’t meet with flattering success. Now, if 
you don’t hunt up that clover, I’ll make more 
trouble in your blanked old store than a deputy 
sheriff. And you’ve got to give me a written 
statement that you put this dashed blonde hair 
in my watch, or I’ll prosecute you for malicious 
mischief. You hear me!” 

Well, I foresaw trouble in the air, but took the 


yellow hair and pink ribbon and laid it away, 
and in a day or two a middle-aged man came in 
with wrath all over his face. ‘‘ What in thunder 
do you mean by disrupting a man’s family 
peace ?”” he began, as hg pulled out his watch 
and took a four-leafed clover out of the back 
case. “‘Do you want to break up a loving 
household and get me into the divorce court ? I 
left my watch here with a lock of my wife’s hair 
in it, and last night she found this measly four- 
leaf clover in place of it. I’ve carried that bit of 
hair ever since we were engaged, and if I don’t 
get it back you had better move to some other 
town. What d’ye mean, anyway? I never 
picked a four-leaf clover in my life, nor did my 
wife, either. I wouldn’t go through the row I 
had last night again for your whole blanked store. 
Now, you hustle and get me back my own keep- 
sake.’’ 

I produced it and explained how it occurred, 
and his brow cleared. ‘‘ Now I think of it,’’ he 
said, as he started to go, “‘just you write me a 
letter and tell how this happened, and sign it and 
seal it for all you’re worth. Women never believe 
a man unless he lies to ’em, and I want some- 
thing to save further trouble.’’ I did so, and he 
departed with his mind at rest. 

The other young man came in, in a day or two, 
and said he desired to make his regular Thursday 
evening call, and wanted his four-leaf clover and 
the accompanying affidavit. He got them both. 
Jewelers’ Weekly. 


It was at a big August meeting in North 
Carolina, and there were acres of darkeys present. 
The “Crossing of the Red Sea’”’ was the subject 
of the discourse, and the Rev. Mr. Dukes, a ’man- 
cipated minister, was treating it in the most 
frigid manner. He had just closed by saying, 
** Moses and the chil’en of Isreal crossed ober the 
Red Sea on the ice, but when Faro and his lum- 
berin’ big chariots come ’loong, dey broke frue 
the ice, and dey were all drownded,’’ when a 
young man from town arose, and said :— 

‘*Brer Dukes will you ’low me to ax you a 
question ?”’ 

** Sartinly; what is it ?”’ 

‘Well, Brer Dukes, I’ bin studdin geografy, 
and geografy teaches me dat dere ain’t no ice in 
the tropicks. What I want to ax is dis: Whar 
dat ice cum from what Moses crossed ober on ? ’’ 

Brer Dukes cleared his throat, mopped his 
brow, hesitated a moment, and replied :— 

“Well, I’s glad you ax dat question. It gives 
me an opportunity to ’splain. My dear young 
brer, you musn’t think ’cause you w’ar store close 
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an’ bin to skoll, dat you know everything. Dis 
thing I’m preachin’ ’bout took place long time 
ago, ’fore dere was any geografys an "fore dere 
was any tropicks.”’ 

They were in a railroad car, journeying to 
Chicago. On the opposite seat was a man of 
commanding figure, massive brow, and thought- 
ful expression. 

‘* What a fine countenance, James! I wish I 
knew his occupation.”’ 

‘* Maybe he’s a lawyer, Amelia.” 

‘*No, he’s not alawyer. There’s too much be- 
nevolence in that face for a lawyer.”’ 

‘* He may be a banker.”’ 

“Not a bit of it. A man with such a heavenly 
expression couldn’t content himself with money- 
getting. His aim in life is higher than that.” 

“Do you think he’s an editor ?”’ 

** An editor with such a face! An editor, say- 
ing hard things about everybody, ridiculing long 
dresses, and abusing his mother-in-law! An ed- 
itor, cutting and slashing his enemies, skinning 
public men indiscriminately, and mercilessly 
slaughtering his best friend for the sake of a 
three-line paragraph! No, James; he’s a philan- 
thropist. He’s a Christian minister, or a learned 
professor, spending his life for the good of man- 
kind. His face indicates that he is all that is 
noble, pure, and true.”’ 

**T guess you’re right, Amelia. I’ll take your 
word and his face for it.’’ 

At the next station, an inquisitive farmer took 
a seat beside the man witha noble brow, and 
asked him about his vocation. Amelia held her 
breath, and listened to the reply. It was this:— 

I keep a saloon and meat-shop. My wife sells 
the beer, and I do my own butcherin’.”’ 


Smith—‘“‘Here is something peculiar. This 
paper says that a man who was buried in North 
Carolina a few months ago, was disinterred last 
week and was found lying on his face.” 

Mrs. Smith—‘‘ How strange! I wonder who 
he was ?”’ 

Smith—‘‘I don’t know; the paper does not 
give hisname. But Ishould judge he was a far- 
mer or merchant; at any rate he wasn’t a law- 
yer.” 

Mrs. Smith—‘‘ How do you know he wasn’t a 
lawyer, my dear ?”’ 

Smith—‘“ Becauseif he had been a lawyer he 
would have been found lying on one side or the 
other.” 


Minister (to young man)—‘“‘I am very glad to 
see you at church so regular on Sunday evenings, 
Mr. Smith, but think you sit too near the door 
to fully enjoy the services. If you like I will in- 
struct the sexton to show you a seat further ’’— 

Young man—‘ Well, er—I am much obliged 
to you, sir, but I like my present seat very much. 


I did sit up in front one evening, and the result 
was that before I could reach Miss Jones she 
was half way home with the leader’of the choir, 


When Mr. Montgomery came home the other 
night, he found Mrs. Montgomery weeping. 
Great, salty tears chased one another down her 
fair cheek. 

‘* What is the matter, dear ?”’ he asked, as he 
put a new clove in his mouth and prepared to 
kiss her. 

“Oh, everything is the matter,’’ she sobbed, 
as she placed one arm about his neck and laid 
her head down on his shoulder, ‘‘ I want to die.” 

**Oh, no, you don’t, dear,’ he remonstrated. 
**Tell me what is the matter. Now do.” 

‘*Fergy,’’ she questioned: ‘‘Do you love me 
as much as you did when you married me?” 

‘Why, of course Ido. What put such a ques- 
tion into your head ?”’ 

** Are you sure that you do?” 

‘*What do you mean, Ellen? You know that 
I love you as much as I ever did, and more, if 
anything.”’ 

**Don’t be silly, Fergy. How am I to know 
it? The minister was here to-day, and said that 
a loving husband was continually showing his 
devotion for his wife. He always bought her 
everything that she wanted, and did everything 
that she asked him to do.” 

“Yes. What are you driving at ?” 

‘*Tt pained me when I heard that, and I have 
been crying all day.’’ 

‘** Have I been unkind to you?” 

** No-o-o, but then the minister went from here 
over to that hateful Mrs. Brown’s, and I just 
know that he said the same thing to her.” 

“Well, what of it ?”’ 

‘*Nothing; only Mrs. Brown is going to havea 
new sealskin cloak, and she will go around and 
tell what the minister said. Then she will tell 
how much her husband loves her, and hint that 
you and I are going to separate.’’ 

Mr. Montgomery ordered the new cloak the 
next morning, and incidentally put out a story 
about the minister having lost a great many 
friends, and that he had better look for a differ- 
ent field. 

**No, I don’t want any, I tell ye,”’ said a farm- 
er’s wife to a peddler of patent medicines. 

‘‘But, my dear madam,” continued the un- 
daunted vendor,’’ you have no idea of the many 
virtues the medicine possesses. It cures corns, 
bunions, scrofula, rheumatism, headaches, back- 
aches, stomachaches, indigestion, neuralgia, 
nervousness, and all ailments with which the 
body can be afflicted. It can be used internally 
or externally with equal success, and is good for 
man or beast. It is particularly good for lame 
horses and 

‘*See hyer, Mister, you’ve conjumerated ’bout 
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‘nuff; you can’t foolme. My man bought some 
o’ thet stuff last spring and he tried it on the 
saw-horse, an’ the blamed thing is ez rickety ez 
ever. You’d better trythe nextfarm. Wedon’t 
git bit on er thing twice.” 


During the darkest days of the war there was a 
squabble in Syracuse over the appointment of a 
postmaster. Two factions of the Republican 
party had candidates, and each had sent to 
Washington numerously signed petitions for its 
favorite. Finally, to get the matter settled, a 
delegation, composed of the wealthiest men of 
the town and several of the most prominent min- 
isters and lawyers, headed by General Leaven- 
worth, visited the national capital and secured 
an audience with President Lincoln.. General 
Leavenworth had carefully prepared his speech 
to Mr.Lincoln, and it ran something like this:— 

‘““Mr. President,—It is with great reluctance 
that we intrude upon you this morning. We ap- 
preciate the awful responsibility and perplexities 
of your position, and do not forget that the very 
life of the nation is in your hands. But, Mr. 
President, the people of the great, loyal North 
are at your back, and they are praying, sir, that 
your life may be spared, and that you may be 
given strength to carry this war through to a 
successful issue.”’ 

Mr. Lincoln listened to General Leavenworth 
with some impatience until he reached this peint, 
and then interrupted him with,— 

‘“‘T assure you, my dear sir, that it isn’t the war 
of the army that is worrying the life out of me; 
it is that blamed Syracuse post-office that is keep- 
ing me awake nights.” 

General Leavenworth did not finish his speech. 
The delegation presented their case in the brief- 
est possible manner, and felt much more comfort- 
able when they reached Pennsylvania avenue 
than they did in the presence of the President. 


“T wish that I had some good friends to help 
me on in life!’’ cried idle Dennis, with a yawn. 

‘Good friends ? Why, you have ten!” said 
his master. 

‘I’m sure I haven’t half so many, and those 
Thave are too poor to help me.” 

“Count your fingers, my boy,”’ said his master. 

Dennis looked at his large, strong hands. 

‘Count thumbs and all,” added the master. 

“T have; there are ten,”’ said the lad. 

“Then never say you have not got ten 
friends, able to help you on in life. Try what 
those true friends can do before you begin grum- 
bling and fretting because you do not get help 
from others.” 


John Paul says, “‘I never was a good carver, 
Which is one good reason why I do not have 
turkey on my table every day instead of only 
once a year. Hash is much easier to help; there 
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are no joints to puzzle me, no crooked necks, side- 
bones and gizzards to drive one to distraction, so 
I make it the standing dish in my household. 
Those who think we take it for cheapness make 
a mistake. The convenience of the thing is its 
recomendation. 


A Kentucky preacher rose to speak, and 
opened the Bible. The first verse that met his 
eye happened to be: ‘‘The voice of the turtle 
shall be heard in the land.’’ ‘‘ Brethren,” said 
he, ‘‘at first sight ore would not think there 
was much in this text, but, on a little considera- 
tion, you will see there is much in it. Now you 
all know what a turtle is. If you have been 
along by a pond, you have seen them sitting on 
a log sunning themselves. Now, it is said, ‘the 
voice of the turtle shall be heard in the land.’ 
But the turtle hasn’t any voice that anybody 
ever heard, so it must be the noise he makes in 
plunging off the log into the water. Hence we 
must conclude that immersion will become uni- 
versal.”” He was a Baptist. 


The attention of bachelors is invited to the 
following ‘‘ wail” :— 

“There are some sad sights in this world; a 
city sacked and burnt—a battlefield after a great 
slaughter—a London in the midst of a plague— 
a ship burning at sea—a family pining in starva- 
tion—a jug of molasses wrecked on the pave- 
ment. All bad, but true. But to us the saddest 
sight is an old bachelor wearing toward the end 
of his journey of life, his great duties undone. 
Miserable creature! Just look at him; his shirt 
buttons off—his stockings out at the toes—not a 
son or daughter, nor a relative to drop a tear, 
close his eyes, or to leave his money to—nobody, 
in fact, to care for him—‘“‘shunned by saint and 
sinner!”’ 


A silver dollar weighs nearly an ounce. This 
is what makes printers so bow-legged on pay 
days. 

In Guatemala biscuits pass as currency. ‘The 
government is evidently run on a hard-money 
basis. 

The Japanese have a coin of which it takes 
1000 to make $1. The contribution-box must 
have been used in Japan a great many years. 

It is rough upon a newly-married man who dis- 
covers, before the honeymoon is half over, that 
his first business engagement ought to be to 
cowhide the minister who married him. 

‘*A penny saved is a penny earned.” But 
one must earn the penny before he can save it, 
and it is hardly worth while to waste one’s ener- 
gies in earning a penny when one can borrow a 
dollar in much less time. 

‘* Take care of the pennies and the dollars will 
take care of themselves,’’ is an old saying. But 
as dollars are very slippery things, most people 
would rather take care of them themselves, 
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Never write ‘‘rush”’ across the face of a tele- 
gram, says the New York Sun. If you do you 
will retard rather than accelerate its dispatch. 
Employes of telegraph offices pay no more atten- 
tion to a message with such an inscription on it 
than post-office men do to letters marked on the 
envelope, “‘In haste,’’ ‘‘ Very important; for- 
ward as soon as possible,’ ‘‘ Deliver immediate- 
ly,’? and with other phrases of like import. 

“T always smile,’’ said a retired operator, 
“‘when I think of the way we boys used to treat 
‘rush’ messages in the Western Union office. 
Some blooming jay would come in and wanta 
dispatch shoved through in a hurry. He would 
write ‘ Rush’ across its face, thinking that would 
help it along. Now, the idea of sucha thing. 
Just as if everything wasn’t rushed in a telegraph 
office—that is, if left to itself. The boys look 
upon anything like that almost as a personal 
affront. What is the consequence ? The receiv- 
ing clerk takes the message, frowns a little when 
the ‘rush’ comes to view, receives the money, 
says ‘all right,’ and the sender walks out com- 
placently. Then the clerk picks up the dispatch 
again, looks it over slowly, toys with it, and 
smiles. Just here two or three other persons 
come in, and he lets go the ‘rush’ to wait on 
them. Finally he takes up his little pile of mes- 
sages, puts the ‘rush’ at the bottom, and hands 
the batch over to the record clerk. When the 
record clerk comes to the ‘rush’ message he also 
smiles. As it is the last on his desk he plays 
with it for a while, practices penmanship on it 
(does the Spencerian act, you know), takes his 
time in recording it—in fact, does everything but 
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rush it. From the desk of the record clerk the 
messages are given to the operators by the file 
boy. He, too, has a great antipathy for ‘rush’ 
messages. If all the operators are not at leisure 
he supplies all those who are from the top of the 
pile and sticks the rest on a hook. If there isa 
‘rush’ in the lot it always goes on the hook. 
The upshot of the whole matter is that this pre- 
cious piece of paper, with its immensely impor- 
tant communication which the sender wanted 
‘rushed,’ is about the last dispatch sent out. 


One winter evening, not many years ago, three 
young lawyers were seated at a table in the 
law library room playing cards. One of them 
had recently been admitted to practice law, and 
during the evening he frequently used the ex- 
pression, ‘‘It is me.’? The incorrectness of the 
phrase grated upon the ears of the other two 
lawyers, and at last one said, ‘“‘ Joseph, don’t 
you know you are frequently saying, ‘It is me,’ 
when you are well aware that you should say, 
‘It is 

He replied, ‘‘ Jacob, I know I should say, ‘It 
is I,’ but I say it incorrectly from habit.’’ 

Jacob said, ‘“‘I think I can aid you in saying it 
correctly if you will only commit to memory the 
rhyme, ‘It is I, said the spider to the fly.’ ’’ 

‘Well, that would aid me, I admit,’’ said 
Joseph, “If I had not committed another rhyme 
when a boy.” 

Inquired Joseph, ‘‘ Well, what is that ?’”’ 

Joseph said, ‘‘ ‘It is me, said the spider to the 
flea. 999 


QUICK TRANSIT. 


‘From the Earth to the Moon in Ten Minutes.’’—‘‘ JoLES BURN.” 
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It is a clothes rub for the washerwoman 
on Monday.—Boston Bulletin. 


Toe cold for ice-cream, and no sleighing. 
The young man who can’t save money now 
never can.— Albany Journal. 


Wife—‘ Husband, who was it said that 
silence was golden ?” 

Husband—“ I don’t remember, love, but 
I think he must have been a married man.” 
— Washington Critic. 

Raspberry jam is now made of stewed 
tomatoes and hay-seed. Give them a little 
time and they will make white clover honey 
out of bone phosphate.—Dansville Breeze. 


It is the man with the biggest feet and 
smallest brain who always sits cross-legged 
in the street-cars and makes no fuss because 
ladies’ dresses brush his beots.—Fall River 
Advance. 

If some one who knows would explain 
why there is so much more coughing to the 
square inch in a church congregation than 
ina theatre audience, he would solve amuch 


vexed question of the hour.—Boston Com- 
monwealth. 


Country Minister (to deacon)—‘‘ Deacon, 
you have a reputation of knowing something 
about horses. I’ve got an animal that’s 


balky. What do you do in such a case?” 


Deacon—“ I sell him.””—Accident News. 


There is one thing a woman can do which 
a man cannot, and that is set a hen. All 
the softer parts of her nature vanish in the 
contemplation and performance of the act— 
she sinks her sex beyond Amazonian possi- 
bilities. Philadelphia Ledger: 

‘‘ There is always room at the top, young 
man,’’ said the coal merchant to the lad who 
wanted to know if there was a place for him 
in the office. ‘‘ Yes, I’ve noticed that when- 
ever I’ve seen your wagens go by,’’ said the 
young man. But for all this evidence of his 
being a close observer he did not get the job. 
—Chicago Times. 


‘You spilled this ink on the floor, did 
you?” said the wholesale grocer to the 
store-boy. ‘‘ That is right. Tell the truth, 
my lad. I would rather you spilled a barrel 
of ink than to lie. Integrity, my boy, in- 
tegrity and truthfulness—let that be your 
motto. I attribute my business success to 


the strict observance of that motto. You 
can go now and finish stencilling ‘ Pure 
Vermont Maple Syrup’ on those molasses 
cans.””—Chicago Tribune. 


‘*Good-by!”? he said brokenly, and his 
frame shook with emotion; ‘‘ Good-by, and 
may Heaven bless you! Remember, Miss 
Smith, that although I cannot win your love, 
I shall always be your devoted friend; and 
if at any time I can be of service to you, 
you have but tocommand me. I leave for 
Australia to-night. Good-by!” 

‘“*T am sorry, Mr. Gerridge,” said Miss 
Smith, in a low tone of voice, “to have 
been the means of driving you so far from 
home; but since you are so kind as to offer 
your services, I will ask you to mail a letter 
for me on your way to the train.”—Ez- 
change. 


‘* Say, mister,’’ said an excited man, as he 
rushed into police headquarters, ‘‘I want 
you to hurry up and arrest a young feller by 
the name of John Simpkins.” 

What for?” 

‘* He ran off with my daughter and stele a 
couple of my horses to run off with.” 

‘*¢ Certainly; we will do our best. A man 
that runs off with a girl ought to be punished 
with great severity.” 

** Yes; but say, mister, I don’t want ye to 
git this thing wrong; it’s the horses I want 
him arrested for.””"— Washington Critic. 


Jones— Hello, Bill! I hear you have a 
position with my friends, Skinner & Co.” 

Bill—*‘ Oh, yes; I have a position as col- 
lector there.” 

Jones—* That’s first rate. Who recom- 
mended you?” 

Bill—** Oh, nobody. I told them that I 
once collected a bill from you, and they in- 
stantly gave me the place.’’—Judge. 


Miss Parloa, the cooking expert, says she 
‘* makes kisses by beating the whites of six 
eggs with a Dover beater and adding two 
cups of mixed sugar, which she stirs in very 
carefully.’ Well, she certainly makes them 
sweet enough, which shows that she under- 
stands something about the business; but if 
you haven’t plenty of time on hand, young 
man, and don’t want to go through all that 
apparently red-tape and circumlocution when 
you go into the business of manufacturing 
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kisses, Emma Abbott will be a much more 
satisfactory partner than Miss Parloa. To 
make good kisses, a girl need not be an 
authority on Bavarian cream and escalloped 
oysters, but when she stands on the lewer 
cross-piece her face ought to come at least 
eight inches above the top of the gate, with 
the moonlight on her cheek and the shadow 
on the other; then you know just where to 
aim, my son. Andif you have any doubts 
about it, send for your old father. You 
needn’t ring; just rattle a stick on the pal- 
ings, and I’ll come down.—Burdetie in 
Hawkeye. 


“¢ Joseph,”’ said the merchant tothe bright 
young man with the best of reference, ‘‘ the 
bookkeeper tells me you have lost the key 
of the safe, and he cannot get his books.”’ 
‘* Yes, sir, one of them; you gave me two, 
- you remember.” ‘“ Yes, I had duplicates 
made, in case of accident. And the other 
one?” ‘Qh, sir, I took good care of that. 
I was afraid I might lose one of them, you 
know.”? ‘‘And is the other all right?” 


‘¢ Yes, sir. I put it where there is no dan- 
ger of its being lost. 
—Boston Transcript. 


“My dear,” said a wife who had been 


It is in the safe, sir.” 


married three years, as she beamed across 
the table at her lord and master, ‘tell me 
what first attracted you to me. What 
pleasant characteristic did I possess which 
placed me above other women in your 
sight?’’? And her lord and master said, ‘‘ I 
give it up.”,—Ezchange. 

Eastern Hotel Clerk—‘‘ What did 938 
want?’? Hall Boy—‘ Nothin’. He didn’t 
ring. Must a been some other number, sir. 
He said he didn’t ring, an’ didn’t want any- 
thing, an’ he says he’s very comfortable, 
sir.” ‘* Very comfortable! He’s got one of 
the cheapest rooms in the house. Go turn 
the heat off.”—Omaha World. 


Lodemia,”’ called out the clear, cold 
voice of Mr. Jarvis, from the head-of the 
stairway, ‘has that young man gone yet?” 
Deep silence in the parlor. “If he has 
not,” continued the clear, cold voice, ‘ will 
you have the kindness to remind him that 
it is our custom to have family prayers 
half an hour before breakfast.””—Chicago 
Tribune. 

Mr. de Dreamer—“‘I couldn’t help run- 
ning in to see what all this scandalous talk 
about you means. It was reported at the 


Faith Cure Society last evening that a doc- 
tor, a regular docter, was seen leaving your 
house yesterday afternoon.”” Mr: de Faith 
It is true.”” Mr, de Dreamer—* True? 
You, who were cured only last month of 
rheumatism, dropsy, pneumonia, consump- 
tion, and paralysis, sending out for a doc- 
tor.” Mr. de Faith—‘ [ had to do it. It’s 
a boil this time.”,-—Omaha World. 


‘*What would you do with a man who 
does not keep his sidewalk clear of ice at 
this season of the year?’’? Cremate him, 
and spread his ashes where they would do 
the most good.—Boston Gazette. 


** Oh, by the way, Job,’”’ said Mrs. Shuttle, 
as she handed him his warm slippers, ‘‘ you 
remember that you abandoned smoking with 
the New Year.’”? ‘‘ Yes, my dear.” ‘ And 
I found three cigars in your overcoat pocket 
this very evening.” ‘Certainly. If I was 
smoking they wouldn’t have been there.”’— 
Hartford Post. 


Bereaved Widow (to servant)—‘ If that is 
a caller, Bridget, you may say that Mrs. 
Hendricks is feeling so bad to-day that she 
is quite unable to see any one.”’ Servant 
(returning)—“‘ It’s not a caller, mum; it’s 
the dressmaker.”’ Bereaved Widow—‘ Ask 
her into the parlor, Bridget.”—New York 
Sun. 


The Somerville Journal intimates that 
leap-year is a sort of a wild delusion, because 
the pretty girl need not propose, and the 
homely one is afraid to. Ah, but how about 
the widows? Fear can’t intimidate them. 
—Philadelphia Call. 


** What are you reading, Miss Wabash?” 
asked Miss Pittsburg, who was visiting in 
Chicago. ‘I have had an hour’s com- 
munion with Emerson, through the medium 
of his essays,’’ replied Miss Wabash. ‘* Do 
you like Emerson?” ‘ Well, now you’re 
shouting! ’’—Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Woman with satchel enters car, sits down; 
enter conductor, asks fare; woman opens 
satchel, takes out purse, shuts satchel, opens 
purse, takes out dime, shuts purse, opens 
satchel, puts in purse, shuts satchel, offers 
dime, receives nickel, opens satchel, takes 
out purse, shuts satchel, opens purse, puts 
in nickel, closes purse, opens satchel, puts 
in purse, closes satchel; stop the car, please. 


—Philadelphia Record. 
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